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"The  first  three  months  we  were  with  the  British  we 
were  anxious  to  go  to  the  American  Sector;  the  last  three 
months  we  were  afraid  we  might  be  taken  out  of  the 
British  Zone" 


FOREWORD 

Captain  Ewen  Cameron  Mac  Veagh  and  Lieu- 
tenant Lee  D.  Brown,  National  Army,  in  The 
Yankee  in  the  British  Zone  have  presented  in  a 
very  able,  realistic,  and  sympathetic  manner  the 
relations  which  existed  between  the  American  and 
British  troops  wherever  they  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  the  fighting  line. 

Their  statements  are  fully  confirmed  by  officers 
of  various  grades  who  had  similar  experiences. 

This  association  was  a  splendid  one  for  the  men 
of  both  armies  and  tended  to  bring  their  respective 
countries  into  closer  and  better  relations,  and  to 
establish  a  truer  and  deeper  understanding.  The 
soldiers  of  each  army  learned  to  value  the  good 
qualities  of  the  other. 

We  learned  to  appreciate  and  admire  the  steady, 
determined  courage  of  the  British, — a  courage 
which  makes  them  fight  best  with  their  backs  to  the 
wall,  a  courage  which  carried  them  through  against 
tremendous  odds  in  the  early  days  of  the  war,  and 
which  enabled  them  in  those  early  campaigns  to 
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hold  the  line  against  superior  forces  and  superior 
equipment. 

The  British  learned  that  behind  the  cheerful  and, 
as  it  sometimes  appeared  to  them,  the  happy-go- 
lucky  spirit  of  the  American  soldier  was  equal 
determination  and  courage. 

The  greater  the  odds  and  the  harder  the  task, 
the  more  these  representatives  of  two  fighting 
races  appreciated  each  other.  It  was  this  service 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  some  of  the  hardest  and 
most  desperate  fighting  of  the  war  which  brought 
about  this  understanding  and  appreciation. 

The  authors  of  this  book  have  preached  a  power- 
ful sermon  on  Preparedness  to  those  who  read 
carefully  and  understandingly  what  they  have 
written,  for  it  is  clear  that  they  appreciate  just 
how  much  it  meant  in  the  way  of  instruction  for 
our  new  troops,  brave  beyond  words  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  to  fight  side  by  side  with  the  French 
and  British;  and  they  also  understand  and  appre- 
ciate the  almost  inestimable  value  of  the  guidance 
and  instruction  which  the  British  and  French  gave 
to  our  troops  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  early 
training  period. 

These  brought  to  us  and  gave  freely  of  the 
knowledge  which  they  had  paid  for  with  thousands 
of  lives  and  millions  of  cripples.  They  cooperated 
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In  our  preparation  and  training  with  an  enthu- 
siasm and  loyalty  seldom  equalled,  and  what  they 
gave  us  contributed  very  greatly  to  our  success. 
We  cannot  always  count  in  the  future  on  having 
Allies  or  engaging  in  war  under  conditions  which 
make  it  possible  to  train  our  forces  while  others 
hold  the  line.  The  lesson  of  the  war  is  Prepared- 
ness. 

This  book  will  do  much  to  confirm  and  make 
lasting  the  fine  relationship  and  better  under- 
standing which  resulted  from  the  war,  and  which 
we  all  hope  will  continue. 


CHICAGO, 
Oct.  7,  1919. 


INTRODUCTION 

OF  the  two  million  Americans  who  went  to 
France  to  lend  their  weight  to  the  argument,  a 
large  proportion  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
great  French  military  machine  working  under  full 
steam — that  magnificent  machine  that  had  been 
superbly  built  during  long  years  of  study,  antici- 
pation, preparation,  and  universal  service  in  the 
army. 

But  it  was  only  a  small  percentage  that  had  a 
chance  to  study,  at  close  range,  the  machine  or- 
ganized by  the  British  in  Northern  France  during 
their  four  years  of  the  war.  This  one  was  a  ma- 
chine that  had  not  existed  before  the  war  even  in 
embryo,  for  the  British,  like  ourselves,  had  rested 
in  the  comfortable  belief  that  their  navy  made  it 
unnecessary  for  them  to  bother  about  a  formidable 
army,  and  their  army,  while  somewhat  larger  than 
our  own  antebellum  scouting  party,  was  in  fact 
little  more  than  a  national  police  force  just  ade- 
quate for  such  limited  duty  as  England's  numerous 
distant  possessions  required.  The  British  main- 
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tained,  in  addition  to  their  small  standing  army, 
an  auxiliary  force  of  occasional  soldiers  known  as 
"Territorials,  "  comparable  to  our  National  Guard. 

The  problem  of  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  power  to 
enter  the  war  was  therefore  much  the  same  as  the 
problem  of  the  second  Anglo-Saxon  power  that 
came  in,  except  that  the  first  had  less  time  in  which 
to  get  a  working  solution  into  effect.  Like  our- 
selves, the  British  were  driven  by  dire  exigency  into 
expanding  their  "  contemptible  little  army  "  into  a 
force  of  huge  proportions.  And  before  that  prob- 
lem was  half  solved  there  arose  in  each  case  the 
great  problem  of  keeping  that  ponderous  body 
from  becoming  too  ungainly  for  use  anywhere 
except  on  statistical  sheets  purporting  to  show 
superiority  in  numbers  over  enemy  forces.  This 
problem  was  concerned  with  organization,  manage- 
ment, transportation  —  the  securing  of  back-area 
efficiency  abroad  and  at  home.  For  "  back-areas  " 
extended  to  every  community  that  had  a  man  in 
the  war. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here,  parenthetically, 
that  the  British  and  the  French  zones  were  distinct 
zones  in  fact,  and  not  alone  in  name,  and  that, 
though  fighting  on  French  soil,  the  British  Army 
was  in  its  zone  supreme. 

With  so  inuch  of  a  strictly  military  nature  in 
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common  with  the  British,  entirely  aside  from  the 
weighty  consideration  of  a  common  language,  the 
question  as  to  why  the  majority  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces  went  to  the  French  zone  in- 
stead of  the  British  zone  is  certain  to  be  raised. 
More  intimate  knowledge  could  certainly  have 
been  gained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  very  prob- 
lems we  were  bound  to  meet  had  been  met  by 
a  people  in  so  many  respects  similar  to  ourselves. 

These  advantages  were  weighed  carefully,  need- 
less to  say,  before  a  decision  was  finally  reached 
that  was  destined  to  throw  us  into  intimate  mili- 
tary contact  with  our  Gallic  ally  to  the  relative 
exclusion  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  ally,  and  that  was 
possibly  destined  to  affect  the  lives,  and  alliances, 
tacit  or  written,  of  the  world's  great  nations 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  present  historical  era. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  our  navy 
served  gloriously  with  the  British  navy,  though 
the  extensive  and  intimate  association  of  great 
bodies  of  troops  serving  together  in  the  field  was 
totally  lacking. 

Whether  it  is  true  that  at  the  critical  moment 
when  we  entered  the  war  the  great  French  armies 
were  at  last  on  the  verge  of  collapse  from  exhaus- 
tion, disappointment,  and  consequently  weakened 
morale,  and  that  all  was  lost  if  this  morale  could 
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not  be  speedily  improved  by  actual  sight  of  vast 
new  armies  of  fresh  troops  streaming  in  amongst 
them  to  carry  on  the  fight,  or  whether  there  were 
other  considerations  that  ruled,  the  decision  was 
that  the  American  Army  should  enter  the  French 
zone,  and  the  Poilu  did  not  have  to  depend  on 
statistics,  but  saw  Americans  pouring  in,  in  satis- 
factory numbers. 

There  came  a  time,  however,  when  the  enemy, 
freshly  preponderant  in  force  as  the  result  of  the 
Russian  debacle,  was  known  to  be  making  cold 
calculations  on  the  resisting  power  of  the  bent  line 
stretching  from  opposite  Amiens  north  to  the 
Belgian  coast.  This  line  had  held  for  four  years, 
but  with  new  troops  on  the  German  side,  it  was 
far  from  invincible.  On  the  east  of  it  the  Hun  had 
the  powerful  Hindenburg  Line,  of  the  strongest 
part  of  which  the  Second  American  Corps,  and 
particularly  the  Twenty- seventh,  or  New  York 
National  Guard,  Division,  was  soon  to  gain  expen- 
sive knowledge.  On  the  west  of  it,  the  British 
had  their  trench  system,  originally  designed  more 
for  offensive  than  defensive  warfare  and,  as  it 
proved,  weak  in  a  number  of  places.  Behind  this 
was  a  relatively  narrow  strip  of  land,  some  fifty 
miles  across,  between  front  line  and  sea.  On 
this  strip  the  British  had  to  maintain  an  organ- 
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ization  more  complicated  and  with  more  sub- 
divisions and  ramifications  than  those  of  their 
government  across  the  Channel.  Not  much  of 
this  narrow  strip  could  be  lost  without  paralyzing 
the  elaborate  organization  that  covered  it. 

It  was  while  this  storm  was  threatening,  while 
the  Hun  in  arrogant  confidence  was  boasting  of  his 
coming  spring  drive,  that  the  English,  roused  by 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  menace  they  faced, 
threw  aside  that  cloak  of  self-sufficiency  of  which 
they  had  always  been  so  justifiably  proud,  and 
sought  American  aid. 

The  day  was  late  to  change  plans,  but  emergency 
plans  were  hastily  made. 

Then  the  storm  broke  with  a  crash,  in  the  form 
of  the  disastrous  German  offensive  that  began  on 
March  2ist.  The  vicious  fury  and  the  alarming 
success  with  which  the  German  hordes  plunged 
from  the  Hindenburg  Line  coastward  amply  jus- 
tified the  fears  that  his  earlier  calculations  had 
aroused.  It  is  not  generally  realized  how  near  the 
Germans  came  to  cutting  through  that  strip  of  land 
to  the  Bay  of  the  Somme,  and  separating  British 
from  French  forces. 

To  hasten  the  dispatch  of  Americans  and  in- 
crease their  number  was  one  of  the  large  problems 
of  that  critical  moment.  Of  the  situation  at  the 
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time,  and  of  the  solution  of  this  particular  problem, 
Lieut.-Col.  Repington,  military  critic  of  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post,  later  wrote : 

The  British  defeat  at  St.  Quentin  on  March  2ist 
found  the  American  Army  in  France  far  from  strong. 
The  leading  idea  of  our  political  War  Cabinet — an 
idea  never  shared  by  our  General  Staff  or  our  Com- 
mand in  France — was  that  we  were  over-insured  in 
the  West,  and  that  the  war  could  be  and  should  be 
won  elsewhere.  This  conception  had  now  gone  the 
way  of  other  lost  illusions,  and  while  our  War  Cab- 
inet feverishly  began  to  do  all  the  things  which  the 
soldiers  had  fruitlessly  begged  them  to  do  for  months 
before,  they  also  prayed  America  for  aid,  implored 
her  to  send  in  haste  all  available  infantry  and  ma- 
chine guns,  and  placed  at  her  disposal,  to  her  great 
surprise,  a  large  amount  of  transport  to  hasten 
arrivals.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  transport  was  not 
sent  earlier. 

The  American  Government  acceded  to  this  re- 
quest in  the  most  loyal  and  generous  manner.  As- 
sured by  their  Allies  in  France  that  the  latter  could 
fit  out  the  American  infantry  divisions  on  their  ar- 
rival with  guns,  horses,  and  transport,  the  Amer- 
icans packed  their  infantry  tightly  in  the  ^iips,  and 
'  left  to  a  later  occasion  the  dispatch  to  Frar  "  ?  of  guns, 
horses,  transport,  labor  units,  flying  ser  3,  rolling 
stock,  and  a  score  of  other  things  originau  /  destined 
for  transport  with  the  divisions.  If  subs  .quently— 
and,  indeed,  up  to  the  day  that  the  armistice  was 
signed — General  Pershing  found  himself  short  of 
many  indispensable  things,  and  if  his  operations 
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were  thereby  conducted  under  real  difficulties  of 
which  he  must  have  been  only  too  sensible,  the 
defects  were  not  due  to  him  and  his  staff,  nor  to  the 
Washington  Administration,  nor  to  the  resolute 
General  March  and  his  able  fellow-workers,  but 
solely  to  the  self-sacrificing  manner  in  which  Amer- 
ica had  responded  to  the  call  of  her  friends.  » 

A  generous  tribute  from  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  military  critics  the  war  produced — and  an 
opinion  of  a  sort  that  should  go  far  toward  cement- 
ing Anglo-American  friendship  in  future.  The 
problem  to  which  it  alluded  was  met  at  consider- 
able sacrifice  on  the  part  of  both  America  and  Brit- 
ain, but  it  was  met  successfully.  To  release  ships 
for  our  use  John  Bull  had  to  take  up  another  notch 
in  his  already  much- tightened  belt,  again  reducing 
his  food  consumption  so  that  his  diminishing  num- 
ber of  ships  might  be  diverted. 

We  can  afford  to  second  Colonel  Repington's 
lament  that  the  transport  was  not  sent  earlier;  we 
could  have  profited  greatly  by  earlier  and  more 
extended  association  with  the  British.  But  we 
can  yet  take  advantage  of  much  of  their  experience 
if  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  become  too  well 
satisfied  with  the  outstanding  fact  that  the  war  was 
ultimately  won,  as  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
do  after  previous  wars.  In  planning  what,  of  our 
large  and  hastily  constructed  military  machine, 
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— now  already  dismantled  to  considerable  extent, 
— to  scrap,  and  what  to  retain,  and  what  to  add 
during  the  new  phase  of  our  history  upon  which 
we  are  now  entering,  we  can  with  profit  study  the 
vicissitudes  of  this  similar  organization  of  similar 
persons. 

In  addition  to  its  main  purpose,  which  is  to  tell 
something  of  the  story  of  the  Yankees  who  were 
deflected  from  the  stream  of  American  troops  that 
poured  across  the  ocean  to  the  American  sector 
farther  south, — deflected  by  the  sudden  emergency 
referred  to  above,  and  deflected  so  completely  that 
they  constituted  a  separate  American  expedition- 
ary force  of  their  own  and  were  not  in  fact  part  of 
the  "A.E.F.,"— it  is  hoped  that  these  pages  will 
throw  some  light  on  some  of  the  salient  features  of 
this  experience  which  can  be  used  to  good  advan- 
tage in  building  the  new  military  system  that  will 
be  needed  at  home. 

NEW  YORK,  April,  1919. 
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CHAPTER  I 

GETTING  ACQUAINTED 

"F'r  Gawd's  sake  lessa'  that  'Sammy'  stuff!" 

First  impressions  of  each  otjier,  largely  as  revealed  by  sidelights 
and  anecdotes.  Transient  American  units  swore  by  the  groups 
that  happened  to  be  nearest  them.  Australian  idea  of  the  Yan- 
kees from  the  vicinity  of  Chicago's  stock-yards:  "Hell,  they 
ain't  ordinary  soldiers — butchers! " 

British  and  American  officers  studied  each  other  with  all  the 
curiosity  of  the  two  groups  of  spectators  to  be  found  in  the  mon- 
key-house in  the  zoo,  the  group  on  one  side  of  the  bars  and  the 
group  on  the  other.  Social  overtures  prove  a  surprising  success, 
and  "English  Humor  "  vindicated  itself. 

Humorous  misunderstandings  growing  out  of  the  use  of  two 
distinct  species  of  slang.  The  mysterious  cartoon. 

And  speaking  of  maize — "  The  Americans  eat  the  stuff.  " 

" HULLO,  they're  Yanks!" 
It  was  a  British  "Tommy"  who  walked  with  a 
limp  that  had  relegated  him  to  the  back  areas. 

i 


2     The  Yankee  in  the  British  Zone 

His  gang  rested  their  picks  to  gaze  at  the  long 
col.umn  of  American  soldiers  that  was  swinging  by 
on  the  road  from  landing  quay  to  rest  camp.  It 
was  a  new  sight  to  the  British  zone. 

"Hullo  Sammy!  Give'm  hell  m'boyee!"  one 
of  the  Tommies  called  to  a  Yankee  corporal  walk- 
ing a  few  paces  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  column. 

11  'Lo  Tommy, "  the  corporal  called  back.  "And 
say,  Tommy,"  he  added,  "f'r  Gawd's  sake  lessa' 
that '  Sammy '  stuff.  We  ain't  anybody's  sisters. " 

Tommy  Atkins  and  the  Yank  had  taken  a  step 
toward  getting  acquainted.  From  that  point  on, 
they  progressed  rapidly.  The  British  soldier  was 
surprised  at  such  quick  distaste  for  the  nickname 
that  a  doubtless  well-meaning  newspaper  had 
cabled  over,  in  advance,  as  the  approved  pet  name 
for  the  American  soldier.  But  finally  the  British 
soldiers  settled  on  the  more  popular  title  of 
"Yanks,"  which  vastly  improved  the  entente 
cordiale  in  that  vicinity. 

It  was,  after  all,  only  a  handful  of  Yanks  that 
did  become  well  acquainted  with  Tommy  Atkins. 
The  infantry  of  ten  American  divisions  came  to  this 
zone  for  training,  or  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
men  in  all,  but  of  these  only  two  divisions  remained 
with  the  British  long  enough  to  know  them  well. 
These  were  the  Twenty- seventh,  or  New  York 
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National  Guard,  and  the  Thirtieth,  composed  of 
National  Guardsmen  from  Tennessee,  North,  and 
South  Carolina.  While  most  of  the  American 
divisions  in  France  were  transferred  from  one 
army  corps  to  another,  these  two  remained  all  the 
time  in  the  Second  Corps,  the  corps  that  was  or- 
ganized in  the  British  zone  to  command  the  Amer- 
ican combat  troops  sent  there,  and  that  remained 
with  the  British  until  after  the  armistice. 

Of  the  eight  divisions  that  passed  through  this 
corps — the  first  of  them  was  the  Seventy- seventh, 
New  York  City's  National  Army — most  of  the 
units  came  into  close  contact  with  only  a  limited 
number  of  British  troops.  The  result  of  this  is 
reflected  in  the  impressions  they  brought  away 
with  them.  Men  of  one  will  tell  you  that  the  New 
Zealanders  are  wonders  and  darned  good  fellows 
to  boot ;  another  whose  camp  was  next  to  an  Aus- 
tralian bivouac  will  swear  by  the  "  Aussie,"  as  that 
daring  and  care-free  individual  delights  to  call  him- 
self;  another  by  the  Scot,  and  another  by  the  pre- 
cocious little  Cockney  to  whom  anything  distant 
from  the  Guild  Hall  is  foreign  country. 

Many  of  them,  to  be  candid  about  a  matter 
which  the  British  have  never  yet  quite  understood, 
will  swear  at  the  British  rations.  It  was  more 
practical  to  procure  field  rations  from  the  British, 
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for  our  relatively  small  number  with  them,  than 
to  send  American  rations  to  that  zone ;  and  Tommy 
Atkins  loves  his  tea  and  cheese  and  jam,  while  the 
Yank  is  still  hungry  until  he  has  had  coffee  and  a 
real  he-portion  of  meat  and  potatoes. 

And  so,  of  our  two  million  American  soldiers  in 
France,  only  about  twenty-five  thousand  served 
their  entire  war  with  and  among  and  as  a  part  of 
the  amazing  organization  of  Thomas  Atkins.  In 
the  process  of  their  getting  acquainted  there  were 
ribald  incidents  galore — that  applies  also  to  the 
ones  who  were  not  there  so  long;  as  a  result  of  it, 
friendships  were  made  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will 
be  contagious  and  lasting. 

1 '  Getting  acquainted  "  consisted  in  many  cases  of 
a  great  deal  more  than  a  handshake.  In  the  case 
of  husky  men  of  the  Thirty- third  Division,  from 
Chicago  and  vicinity,  who  were  for  long  thrown 
and  well-mixed  with  the  equally  husky  men  from 
Australia  it  consisted  of  many  a  delightful 
fracas  which  resulted  in  the  two  groups  ending 
as  genuine  pals.  You  could  find  a  fight  going 
on  any  time  of  day,  and  the  combatants  swap- 
ping stories  about  it  afterwards  in  the  nearest 
estaminet. 

The  mutual  impressions  of  the  men  of  the  two 
groups  were  summed  up  in  soldier  lingo  after  an 
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Australian  raid  on  enemy  trenches  during  the 
Thirty- third's  training  period.  It  was  a  big  affair, 
and  a  large  contingent  of  the  Thirty-third  went 
along.  There  is  some  question  yet  as  to  how  many 
of  them  went  "A.  W.  O.  L.,"  that  is,  absent 
without  leave,  to  accompany  the  party.  The 
raid  was  a  noteworthy  success.  German  prison- 
ers taken  at  the  time  could  not  be  convinced  that 
the  new  men  were,  in  fact,  Americans.  Their 
officers  had  told  them  that  Americans  could  be 
found  only  in  a  quiet  sector  near  the  Swiss  border; 
these  men  in  steel  helmets  similar  to  the  ones  worn 
by  Australians,  and  carrying  the  same  British 
rifles,  and  wearing  uniforms  of  the  same  color,  and 
enjoying  a  fight  like  a  field-day  event,  "must  be 
Australians." 

To  learn  how  these  new  soldiers  had  stood  their 
first  test,  and  to  what  extent  they  had  profited  by 
their  training,  discreet  inquiry  was  made  among 
the  Australians. 

"Hell,  they  ain't  ordinary  soldiers!"  one  of 
the  Australian  sergeants  of  the  raid  exclaimed. 
"Them  guys  is  butchers ! " 

In  which  there  was  more  truth  than  he,  being  un- 
familiar with  the  cattle- slaughtering  activities  of 
the  Windy  City,  realized.  One  of  the  raiders  later 
wrote  to  his  Chicago  Mabel  that  the  job  wasn't  so 
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very  different  from  his  regular  job  at  home,  only 
"not  so  regular." 

A  staff  officer  at  British  G.  H.  Q.  telephoned  to 
the  Second  Corps  Headquarters  to  transmit  a  re- 
port that  he  had  received  from  the  Australians 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  new  troops.  And 
he  chuckled  long  over  the  laconic  report,  which  was 
to  the  effect  that  they  were:  "ready,  somewhat 
profane,  and  quite  rough."  That,  from  an  Aus- 
tralian staff,  he  declared,  was  an  enviable  citation. 

"Some  scrappers — those  birds,"  was  the  Yank 
report  on  the  Australians. 

To  watch  the  British  and  American  officers 
covertly  studying  each  other  was  in  itself  an  inter- 
esting study.  From  pre-war  impressions  we  were 
resigned  to  the  prospect  of  finding  English  officers 
exceedingly  cold  and  reserved.  And  they  would 
not  have  been  surprised  to  find  Americans  satis- 
fied that  they  knew  the  entire  game  of  war  as  it 
should  be  played.  Somewhat  timidly,  members  of 
the  two  groups  began  inviting  each  other  to  mess, 
or  to  tea,  with  which  the  British  broke  the  mon- 
otony of  every  day  that  bid  fair  to  be  monotonous. 

Observing  these  cautious  overtures,  a  disinter- 
ested observer  might  have  found  himself  whim- 
sically reminded  of  the  monkey  house  in  the  zoo, 
where  one  species  of  creature  with  hands,  feet, 
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and  vast  curiosity,  stares  meditatively  through  the 
iron  bars  at  another  species  of  creature  with  exactly 
the  same  attributes,  which  in  turn  stares  back  with 
much  the  same  expression  on  its  face.  Which 
group  was  on  which  side  of  the  bars  is  meat  for  ar- 
gument, but  rather  aside  from  the  point. 

The  little  social  overtures  proved  a  quick  success, 
doubtless  to  the  surprise  of  both  groups  concerned. 
The  truth  was  that  each  found  the  other  a  great 
deal  more  similar  to  itself  than  it  had  ever  sus- 
pected. The  Britisher  was  not  like  the  mental  pic- 
ture that  most  of  us  had  formed  from  impressions 
contributed  by  the  stage,  fiction,  movies,  and  after- 
dinner  jokes.  Nor  did  he  appear  to  find  the  Amer- 
ican in  khaki  very  similar  to  the  mental  picture 
formed  from  similar  sources  and  from  some  of  the 
pre-war  tourists'  braggadocio.  And,  contrary  to 
the  most  widely  subscribed  ideas,  when  the  yarn- 
swapping  stage  of  these  affairs  was  reached  it  was 
discovered  that  the  same  yarns  were  told  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  whereupon  many  of  our  best 
stories  about  the  inability  of  the  Englishman  to 
see  the  point  of  a  joke  lost  a  majority  of  their 
flavor,  and  it  became  apparent  that  when,  in  the 
past,  we  had  ridiculed  "English  humor,"  we  had 
also  ridiculed  our  own.  Moreover,  the  English 
knew,  and  told,  more  stories  at  their  own  expense 
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than  could  have  been  designed  or  than  would  have 
been  attempted  by  anyone  else. 

But  there  was  one  English  pun  that  staggered 
our  junior  mess  and  made  us  wonder  if  we  had  not 
forgiven  English  humor  too  soon. 

One  of  our  officers  came  in  to  luncheon  one  day, 
fairly  early  in  the  game,  bringing  with  him  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  and  an  exceedingly  puzzled  expres- 
sion. He  announced  that  he  had  discovered  the 
war's  greatest  mystery,  and  opened  the  magazine 
to  a  full-page  cartoon. 

"Must  be  a  New  Explosive,"  the  cartoon  was 
headed.  Beneath  it  was  a  note  stating  that  the 
famous  cartoonist  in  question  had  selected  this  as 
his  best  joke  of  the  year.  The  cartoon  pictured 
several  German  staff  officers  about  a  table,  puzzling 
over  the  written  report  of  a  listening  post  observer. 
The  wording  of  the  report  could  be  read  distinctly 
in  the  picture.  "  We  gave  them  Watt  4,  not  >£» " 
it  read. 

Members  of  the  mess  carefully  scrutinized  car- 
toon and  caption  with  blank  expressions  on  their 
faces.  Some  of  them  turned  it  upside  down  to  see 
if  there  was  anything  new  from  that  angle.  There 
was  not.  It  remained  the  war's  greatest  mystery. 

That  evening  a  British  major  from  a  nearby 
officers'  school  dropped  in  for  dinner.  He  had  be- 
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come  popular  with  the  crowd  and  held  standing 
invitation  to  drop  in  whenever  he  could  get  away 
from  work.  On  this  particular  visit,  however,  it 
must  have  appeared  to  him  that  international 
relations  had  somehow  become  suddenly  very 
strained.  Greetings  were  hurriedly  got  over  with. 
Then  in  silence  someone  opened  the  magazine  and 
thrust  it  toward  him  like  an  indictment.  Needless 
to  say,  the  eyes  of  all  present  were  riveted  on  his 
face  as  he  glanced  at  the  cartoon.  It  interested 
him  greatly,  and  suddenly  he  burst  into  a  roar  of 
laughter. 

"Immense!"  the  poor  fellow  exclaimed,  and 
read  it  all  over  again,  chuckling  delightedly.  All 
looked  on  sympathetically.  Previously  he  had 
seemed  quite  sane.  Then  he  explained.  It  was 
one  of  the  many  amusing  incidents  that  arose 
from  the  use  of  two  different  and  distinct  species 
of  slang. 

To  give  anybody  "what  for,"  is  to  raise  merry 
havoc  with  him.  But  to  do  anything  "not  'alf, " 
— in  the  cockney  lingo — is  to  do  it  with  an  exorbi- 
tantly genuine  and  superlative  degree  of  excellence. 
Consequently,  to  give  the  Hun  "What  for,  not 
'alf,"  which  the  uninitiated  listener  had  written 
"Watt  4,  not  >£,"  was — exactly  the  right  thing 
to  give  the  Hun. 
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If  the  joke  was  more  or  less  on  the  Americans  in 
this  case,  it  was  to  a  greater  extent  on  the  English 
in  another  case  which  also  grew  out  of  different 
usages  of  words. 

The  old-fashioned  American  minstrel  show,  long 
since  a  thing  almost  forgotten  at  home,  has  always 
appealed  to  the  English.  An  American  hospital 
unit  that  went  to  the  British  zone  a  considerable 
while  before  American  combat  troops  arrived  there 
devised  a  very  good  minstrel  show,  and  a  few  Brit- 
ishers who  attended  its  performance  at  the  base 
hospital,  for  which  it  was  originally  designed,  urged 
Col.  C.  C.  Collins,  the  American  officer  in  charge 
of  the  unit,  to  let  the  amateurs  present  their  en- 
tertainment at  British  General  Headquarters  at 
Montreuil.  The  hospital  unit  was  composed  prin- 
cipally of  men  from  Chicago,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  announced  as:  "The  Chicago  Minstrel 
Show — Mostly  Jazz. " 

American  soldiers  who  were  sent  abroad  were 
paid  in  the  coin  of  the  realm  in  which  they  were 
located,  though  it  took  most  of  them  some  time  to 
become  familiar  with  the  denominations.  Thus 
they  were  paid  in  francs  while  in  France,  in  pounds 
and  shillings  while  in  England.  One  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  minstrel  performance  was  a  poker 
game  between  blackface  comedians  supposed  to  be 
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on  duty  in  England.  One  glanced  confidently  at 
his  three  aces  and  announced : 

"Ah  bets  a  pound." 

Private  Rastus  grunted  and  let  his  eye  rove 
lovingly  over  his  beautiful  HI'  king  full. 

"A  pound,  huh!"  he  grunted  scornfully.  "Nig- 
ger, Ah  raises  you  jest  one  ton ! " 

There  were  numerous  Americans  in  the  audience 
and  the  laughter  was  considerable.  When  it  died 
down  a  British  "Red  Tab,"  which  is  short  for 
"staff  officer"  in  their  service  and  is  derived  from 
the  fact  that  their  staff  officers  wear  bright  red 
tabs  on  their  collars,  leaned  over  to  an  American 
officer  in  the  next  seat  and  whispered : 

"Very  comical  expressions — but  I  say,  I  don't 
just  get  his  idea  about  a  '  ton. '  A  ton  of  what?  " 

One  of  the  things  the  Yankee  soldier  observed 
with  much  curiosity  when  he  was  brand  new  to  the 
zone  was  the  British  military  salute.  Its  name  is 
legion.  Accustomed  to  the  one  orthodox  Amer- 
ican salute  with  the  right  hand,  many  decided  that 
the  hand  salute  which  they  saw  given  by  the  Brit- 
ish Army  Service  Corps  men,  who  work  in  the  back 
areas,  was  the  only  and  correct  British  salute.  In 
the  case  of  this  salute  the  hand  is  brought  much 
farther  across  the  face  than  in  the  case  of  the 
American  hand  salute.  Other  units  had  slightly 
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different  salutes,  however,  the  Americans  soon 
learned.  But  even  when  prepared  for  slight  varia- 
tions, it  is  safe  to  say  there  was  none  who  did  not 
stop  stock  still  and  stare  when  first  he  witnessed 
the  quivering  Guards'  salute.  The  first  impres- 
sion that  it  gives  is  that  the  man  who  is  saluting 
is  either  taking  setting-up  exercises,  or  has  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  his  constitution.  As 
the  heels  click  smartly  together,  the  hand  is  flung 
up,  palm  forward,  with  elbow  extended  from  the 
body,  and  then  forearm  and  hand  vibrate  as  fast 
as  the  stiffly  contracted  muscles  can  make  them 
vibrate,  until  the  salute  is  finished.  Two  newly 
arrived  Yanks  gaped  as  they  witnessed  a  perform- 
ance of  the  salute  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 
When  it  was  over  one  looked  at  the  other  and  re- 
marked sympathetically : 

"  Poor  guy ;  shell  shock  I  guess. " 

What  the  Britisher  found  most  curious  about  the 
Yankee  is  difficult  to  say.  Several  high  British 
officers  were  asked  this,  but  no  two  agreed.  They 
had  not  expected  to  find  the  rank  and  file  as  eager 
to  learn  as  they  proved  to  be,  the  officers  admitted. 
They  felt  that  good  discipline  among  troops  so  new 
to  their  uniforms,  as  compared  with  the  troops  of 
Europe  who  were  seasoned  by  four  years  of  war  and 
in  many  cases  by  long  years  of  previous  training, 
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would  be  out  of  the  question,  and  were  frankly  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  new  troops  were  not  only 
disciplined  but  took  great  pride  in  their  discipline. 
It  was  a  rather  new  brand  of  discipline,  a  willingly 
self-imposed  discipline  as  rigid  as  any  that  might 
spring  from  any  other  source,  and  a  discipline  that 
highly  complimented  the  sort  of  democracy  from 
which  it  did  spring.  It  was,  in  fact,  never  neces- 
sary to  impose  discipline  on  the  American  troops — 
they  adopted  it  of  their  own  accord  when  they 
learned  the  reason  for  and  the  value  of  it.  On  the 
whole  they  seemed  better  able  to  think  these 
things  out  for  themselves  than  most  of  the  soldiers 
of  Europe,  certainly  better  able  than  any  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Central  Empires,  whose  discipline 
was  of  an  unthinking  sort  imposed  from  the  out- 
side. Probably  the  thing  most  commented  upon 
by  most  Britishers  was  the  dead  earnestness  of  the 
Yankees.  Both  British  and  French  called  them 
solemn  crusaders. 

The  excellent  straight  roads  of  France  won  the 
heart  of  every  American  who  had  used  an  auto- 
mobile on  the  roads,  especially  those  in  the  country, 
at  home.  It  was  not  unnatural,  then,  that  when 
they  had  to  go  anywhere  in  an  automobile  on  the 
smooth  roads  behind  the  zone  of  actual  operations, 
or  in  that  zone,  for  all  that,  they  went  as  a  rule  with 
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all  of  the  speed  that  was  relatively  safe.  Of  course 
there  were  exceptions,  just  as  there  were  some  Brit- 
ish who  habitually  rode  at  a  rate  that  took  the 
breath  of  many  of  the  Americans.  In  this  con- 
nection it  might  be  mentioned  that  while  one  avi- 
ator, when  he  gets  into  an  automobile,  will  seem 
to  forget  that  he  is  not  in  the  air  and  limit  his 
speed  only  by  the  capacity  of  the  automobile's 
engine,  the  next  is  apt  to  make  his  car  creep  along 
and  then  complain  that  traveling  on  the  earth  is  a 
sport  that  never  has  appealed  to  him  because  it  is 
too  dangerous. 

Several  American  officers  had  a  mission  to  per- 
form in  a  city  a  considerable  distance  from  their 
own  headquarters,  and  made  the  trip  in  a  fast  and 
heavy  American  car.  An  aviator  who  was  going 
to  the  same  town  asked  for  a  lift  on  the  way.  There 
was  no  traffic  on  the  road  at  the  time  and  the 
chauffeur  commenced  to  demonstrate  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  car. 

"Wait  a  minute ! "  the  aviator  exclaimed  after  he 
had  seen  the  speed  indicator  creeping  up  higher 
and  higher.  "  Don't  you  fellows  realize  that  we 
leave  the  ground  at  seventy ! " 

These  and  other  little  incidents  in  which  there 
was  no  military  significance  but  in  many  of  which 
there  was  quaint  humor,  figured  in  the  process  of 
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" getting  acquainted."  For  it  is  by  the  small 
happenings  of  the  daily  routine  that  groups  do 
become  well  acquainted  with  one  another.  The 
result  was  a  healthy  one.  A  spirit  of  camaraderie 
that  could  have  been  gained  through  no  other 
means  than  close  association,  and  that  played  a 
very  important  part  in  " bucking  up"  the  war- 
weary  Tommy  and  in  making  the  new  Yankee  feel 
among  friends,  was  part  of  it.  There  were  mis- 
understandings, of  course,  but  the  fact  that  our 
men  had  lived  with  the  Tommies  long  enough  dur- 
ing the  training  period  to  understand  them  fairly 
well,  and  vice  versa,  prevented  any  of  these  from 
being  serious  in  nature.  Much  more  common, 
though  of  less  significance,  were  the  little  misunder- 
standings growing  out  of  two  usages  of  what  we 
both  call  "the  English  language. "  In  addition  to 
using  different  species  of  slang,  the  two  nations  had 
different  meanings  for  some  of  the  common  words 
of  the  language.  Early  in  the  game  this  led  to 
slight  confusion  at  times,  and  had  our  men  trained 
in  another  zone  and  come  to  the  British  zone  only 
when  they  were  prepared  to  enter  the  line,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  serious  difficulties  might  have  arisen 
on  occasion. 

If  you  telephoned  to  a  British  transportation 
officer  that  a  hundred  trucks  were  needed  for  a 
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contemplated  move,  he  was  apt  to  study  his  rail- 
rood  maps  carefully  and  then  advise  you  that  he 
regretted  the  fact,  but  there  was  no  railroad  be- 
tween the  points  named.  A  truck  is  a  freight  car 
to  the  British ;  an  automobile  truck  is  a  lorry. 

One  British  officer,  who  was  long  attached  to  the 
American  headquarters  in  the  British  zone,  used 
American  pronunciations  and  American  meanings 
of  words  to  such  an  extent  that  he  became  quite 
Americanized.  He  swore  that  he  really  needed  an 
interpreter  when  he  found  himself  in  an  exclusively 
British  audience. 

He  also  found  himself  growing  fond  of  "Amer- 
ican food."  Corn,  or  maize,  as  the  English  still 
call  it,  has  been  a  standard  and  favorite  diet  among 
Americans  since  Indian  days,  but  is  still  prac- 
tically unknown  abroad  as  a  dish  intended  for 
human  consumption.  Little  or  none  of  it  is 
raised  in  northern  France,  and  only  an  inferior 
quality  is  raised  in  England,  where  this  quality  is 
used  for  fattening  live  stock. 

The  English  officer  in  question  regarded  a  cross- 
section  of  a  corn  fritter  with  considerable  uncer- 
tainty for  some  moments  after  it  had  been  served  to 
him  at  one  of  his  early  meals  with  American  officers, 
and  then  covertly  glanced  about  to  see  if  it  was  a 
joke  and  if  he  was  being  watched.  He  decided  that 
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he  was  not,  and  tasted  the  thing.  Thereafter  he 
was  a  convert  to  corn  fritters.  He  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  mess  and  was  later  overheard  inviting 
another  English  officer  to  have  a  meal  with  him. 

"Come  over  and  have  a  meal  with  the  Amer- 
icans," he  was  saying.  "Perhaps  they'll  have 
maize  to-night,  and  it's  really  top-hole."  (Which, 
translated  into  "American,"  means  that  it's  really 
darned  good.) 

"Maize?"  the  other  inquired  with  raised  eye- 
brows. 

"Yes — the  Americans  eat  the  stuff,  y'know. 
And  you've  no  idea  how  good  they  can  make  it 
until  you  try  it  on  once. " 

It  was  in  the  messes,  which  in  some  noteworthy 
cases  were  quite  formal  affairs,  and  which  intro- 
duced a  valuable  element  of  social  life  into  what 
otherwise  would  have  been  a  drab  existence  indeed, 
that  the  officers  of  the  two  nations  became  best 
acquainted,  and  where  the  military  things  of  the 
day  were  discussed  unofficially,  over  cigars  and 
coffee.  Here  it  was  that  men  were  apt  to  be  most 
frank,  and  that  ideas  were  exchanged  most  freely, 
and  that  the  underlying  reasons  for  various  impor- 
tant moves  made  or  about  to  be  made  were  com- 
mented upon  at  greater  length  than  during  the 
pressure  of  the  day's  business. 


CHAPTER  II 

REASONS  FOR  THE  YANKEE  IN  THE  BRITISH  ZONE 

The  first  Americans  in  France,  and  the  first  army  corps. 
What  the  organization  of  an  army  corps  is.  Transportation  the 
universal  problem;  and  the  universal  demand  for  "help — on 
wheels." 

Rumors  of  the  German  spring  drive;  anxiety  of  the  higher  com- 
mands and  complacency  of  the  men  in  the  line.  British  ships 
needed  to  speed  up  the  arrival  of  Americans;  arrangements  made 
to  use  them  without  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  British.  What 
the  British  sacrificed  for  the  arrangement — its  advantages  to 
both. 

What  "brigaded"  really  means.  Our  first  troops  sent  to  the 
French  for  the  sake  of  morale.  Their  success  in  improving  this, 
and  Clemenceau's  reply  to  critics.  Eagerness  of  the  British  for 
American  troops  among  their  men.  Whose  ally?  Offer  to  equip 
and  help  train  six  divisions.  Significance  of  its  acceptance  to 
General  Pershing.  The  American  engineers  who,  being  near  a 
fight,  pitched  in  with  borrowed  rifles. 

The  Abbeville  agreement.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Simonds  sent 
to  the  British  zone  to  organize  headquarters  of  the  second  army 
corps. 

THROUGHOUT  the  long  winter  of  1917-1918 
America  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  vast  camps 
that  lay  spread  out  over  the  country.  The  great 
exodus  from  these  had  not  yet  begun,  the  inspiring 

work  of  building  up  an  army  was  still  taking  place, 

18 
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the  military  husbands  and  sons  and  brothers  were 
in  these  camps,  the  overseas  force  was  minute.  In- 
deed, by  the  end  of  February  there  were  only  six 
divisions  in  France,  not  even  two  hundred  thou- 
sand combat  troops.  But,  although  America  did 
not  awake  to  a  full  realization  of  what  our  forces 
were  doing  in  France  until  after  those  terrific  days 
of  March,  1918,  all  through  the  winter  months  the 
pioneers  of  the  A.  E.  F.  were  laying  the  founda- 
tions of  the  great  army  that  was  to  come. 

The  First  Division,  a  Regular  Army  organization, 
had  landed  in  France  during  June  and  July,  not 
long  after  General  Pershing's  arrival.  Part  of  it 
had  marched  in  that  never-to-be-forgotten  parade 
in  Paris  on  July  4,  1917,  when  all  the  city  turned 
out  to  see  that  the  Americans  were  really  there— 
and  went  mad !  During  the  long  dreary  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  this  division 
squatted  in  the  soggy  trenches  along  the  "First 
American  Front,"  in  a  region  mysteriously  re- 
ferred to  by  a  much-censored  press  as  being 
"northwest  of  Toul. "  Here,  on  the  face  of  the 
old  St.  Mihiel  salient,  between  St.  Mihiel  and  Pont- 
a-Mousson,  they  manned  a  few  kilometers  in  front 
of  Seichprey — in  the  very  trenches  from  which  they 
were  to  leap  and  advance  so  victoriously  in  the 
"first  American  drive"  in  September,  1918. 
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During  September  and  October  of  191 7  the  Twen- 
ty-sixth (New  England  National  Guard)  Division 
had  landed  in  France,  where  it  promptly  underwent 
along  period  of  training.  By  February,  1918,  it  was 
in  the  line  with  the  French  before  the  Chemin  des 
Dames  (Ladies'  Highway),  guarding  those  heights 
that  the  poilus  had  regained  at  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  of  lives  only  the  autumn  before.  But  dur- 
ing the  winter  this  sector  was  only  thinly  held; 
and  a  few  months  afterward,  when  the  Americans 
had  moved  elsewhere,  the  grey  wave  swept  back 
again  across  the  ridges  and  far  out  into  the  fields 
beyond.  Here  on  this  front  the  New  Englanders 
were  getting  their  first  taste  of  warfare  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  French. 

Meanwhile  the  Forty-second  (Rainbow)  Divi- 
sion, which  had  landed  soon  after  the  Twenty- 
sixth,  was  down  in  the  trenches  in  a  Lorraine 
sector,  near  the  town  of  Baccarat.  The  Sec- 
ond Division,  another  representative  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army,  had  arrived  in  the  summer  and  fall 
and  was  assembling  and  training  in  the  back 
areas. 

Under  the  original  scheme  of  the  organization  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  an  army  corps 
was  to  be  a  comparatively  fixed  organization.  An 
army  corps  is  the  next  biggest  unit  above  a  division 
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— just  as  regiments  are  grouped  together  into  a 
division,  so  divisions  are  grouped  together  into  an 
army  corps,  and  army  corps  into  an  army.  The 
general  idea  is  like  this: 

General  Headquarters  (G.  H.  Q.),  A.  E.  F. 

Army  (two  or  more  army  corps) 

I 
Army  Corps  (two  or  more  divisions) 

I 
Division  (regiments  as  prescribed) 

Regiment  (companies  as  prescribed) 

The  first  plan  was  to  have  each  army  corps  com- 
posed of  six  divisions,  four  for  combat,  one  for  re- 
placement and  school  purposes,  and  one  as  a  base 
and  training  depot.  When  our  First  Army  Corps 
was  formed  in  January,  1918,  the  four  divisions 
enumerated  above  were  allotted  to  it  as  its  com- 
plement of  fighting  divisions.  The  Forty-first, 
which  had  arrived  during  the  course  of  the  winter 
and  was  stationed  at  St.  Aignan-Noyers,  and  which 
was  later  known  as  the  First  Depot  Division,  had 
been  designated  as  the  replacement  and  school 
division;  while  the  Thirty-second  (Michigan  Na- 
tional Guard),  which  began  to  land  in  the  early 
spring,  was  intended  to  be  the  base  and  training 
division  of  the  First  Corps. 
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This  scheme  of  organization  was  never  lived  up 
to.  The  first  rift  came  after  the  March  offensive, 
when  the  Thirty-second  Division  was  hurried  into 
the  line,  where  it  ever  afterward  remained  as  a 
combat  unit,  eventually  going  into  Germany  with 
the  Army  of  Occupation.  But  the  plan  as  we  have 
outlined  it  shows  briefly  the  general  scheme  and 
condition  of  the  A.  E.  F.  at  the  end  of  the  winter. 
Meanwhile,  of  course,  much  work  had  been  done 
along  the  lines  of  the  Services  of  Supply  (S.  O.  S.), 
work  which  had  to  be  accomplished  before  a  large 
force  of  fighting  men  could  be  maintained  at  the 
front.  It  is  useless  to  assemble  masses  of  men 
at  any  given  point  until  you  have  the  facilities  for 
feeding  them  there.  "Transportation,  more  and 
more  transportation ! "  seems  to  have  been  the  uni- 
versal cry  of  all  the  armies  in  France. 

Generals,  colonels,  captains,  chaplains,  quarter- 
masters, grave-diggers — they  all  united  in  one 
great  wail.  With  monotonous  persistency  it  was 
"Help — on  wheels!"  they  cried.  It  was: 

"Of  course  my  division  can  leave  the  rest  area 

and  be  assembled  at  X at  the  proper  hour — if 

only  the  corps  can  give  us  the  trucks  and  the  trains 
to  transport  the  men!" 

And  it  was : — 

"How  can  I  comply  with  standing  orders  and 
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visit  all  the  batteries  of  my  regiment  every  day, 
when  it  is  scattered  along  ten  miles  of  front,  and  I 
haven't  even  a  bicycle — much  less  an  automobile?" 

And: 

''How  the  blazes  do  they  think  I  can  lug  up  forty 
caissons  full  of  shells  each  night,  if  all  my  blankety- 
blank  horses  are  dead?" 

Or: 

"I  could  do  twice  as  much  good  for  these  men 
and  cheer  them  up  a  lot  more — if  only  someone 
would  assign  me  a  side-car  to  get  around  in!" 

And: 

"Yes,  you  can  have  all  the  clothing  you  want — 
if  you'll  send  a  truck  for  it ;  /  haven't  a  single  truck 
left!" 

Again : 

"If  our  Fords  weren't  all  knocked  out,  we  could 
collect  these  bodies  into  more  centralized  ceme- 
teries ;  but  when  they  have  to  be  dug  up  and  carried 
by  hand !" 

Such  were  the  outcries.  War  is  to-day  largely  a 
question  of  transportation,  a  problem  of  moving 
men  and  materials  without  the  sufficient  means  of 
moving  them .  "A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for 
ahorse!" 

Until  the  transportation  of  supplies  across  the 
width  of  France  was  arranged,  it  was  futile  to  place 
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too  big  an  army  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain. 
Consequently  all  of  the  summer  and  winter  had 
been  spent  in  feverish  activity  at  the  great  ports 
and  along  the  railway  lines.  Warehouses,  bases, 
parks,  camps,  all  had  to  be  built  up.  Some  people 
ask  why,  when  we  piled  troops  over  so  fast  in  the 
spring  of  1918,  we  could  not  have  done  so  a  year 
before.  The  need  of  preparing  the  supply  system 
is  the  answer;  and  the  fact  that,  when  we  did  get 
over  two  million  troops  abroad,  the  S.  O.  S.  was 
able  to  handle  them,  is  ample  evidence  that  our 
first  year  was  not  wasted. 

Meanwhile  the  winter  was  wearing  on — the  air 
was  rife  with  rumors  of  the  long-heralded  Boche 
drive.  Up  and  down  the  trenches  floated  stories 
of  gray  hordes  assembling  near  Rheims,  near  Metz, 
near  Arras,  near  Armenti£res.  Grim  tales  of  a  new 
gas  were  whispered  about,  a  gas  against  which  the 
most  modern  respirator  would  be  useless,  and  of 
gas-bombs  to  be  dropped  from  aeroplanes.  It  was 
a  standing  joke  among  the  men  that  the  Germans 
were  reported  to  have  magnificent  tanks  of  great 
weight  and  power,  and  with  heavier  guns  than  the 
British  monsters.  Down  along  the  "American 
front "  on  the  muddy  face  of  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
anti-tank  batteries  were  prepared  against  the  foe. 
An  anti-tank  battery  consisted  of  scattered  guns 
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pushed  stealthily  forward  by  night  into  heavily 
camouflaged  and  strongly  fortified  positions.  Gun 
drill  was  their  only  practice — a  single  shot  would 
reveal  their  location — and  orders  were  stringent 
against  firing  at  anything  but  tanks  or  in  the 
emergency  of  a  hostile  attack.  The  idea  was  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  enemy  advance  with  tanks,  these 
guns  would  enfilade  the  creatures  as  they  crawled 
by,  thus  catching  them  when  the  broad  side  ex- 
posed a  large  target. 

Such  rumors  of  the  weight  of  the  blow  to  be 
struck  by  the  Germans  were  broadcast  among  the 
armies,  and  of  course  they  all  emanated  from  the 
imperial  rumor  factory  of  the  morale  division  of 
the  Grand  General  Staff  in  Berlin.  But,  though 
we  and  our  allies  would  listen  to  such  stories  and 
repeat  them  to  the  next  man  for  the  pleasure  of 
trying  to  make  him  squirm,  few  of  the  troops  took 
much  stock  in  them.  The  Allies  still  seemed  com- 
fortably able  to  lick  the  Boche  whenever  they 
tried  hard  enough — so,  why  worry?  But  among 
the  Higher  Command  the  feeling  was  different. 
There,  where  so  much  and  such  accurate  informa- 
tion was  available,  it  was  known  that  the  German 
intent  was  to  strike  hard  and  to  strike  swiftly. 
Defensive  measures  were  taken.  Second  and  third 
line  trench  systems  were  hurriedly  completed  in 
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vulnerable  spots.  But  to  the  ordinary  soldier  all 
this  activity  seemed  only  normal;  he  merely  saw 
it  in  his  particular  sector,  and  not  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  alarm  him.  One  battery  commander 
could  not  be  convinced  that  there  was  anything  in 
the  threatened  offensive  until  he  came  out  of  his 
dugout  one  stormy  morning  to  find  the  engineers 
constructing  vast  belts  of  barbed  wire — not  be- 
tween his  guns  and  the  Hun,  but  between  himself 
and  the  general  direction  of  home!  Though  the 
staff  of  the  Allied  armies  were  preparing  for  the  on- 
slaught— even  though  they  might  underestimate 
its  force — the  armies  themselves  hardly  felt  con- 
cerned about  the  matter. 

But  the  Allied  High  Command  certainly  ex- 
pected the  blow,  and  how  to  counter  it  successfully 
was  their  main  anxiety.  The  question  of  reserves 
was  vital ;  England  and  France  had  already  drained 
their  available  man-power  to  the  dregs.  But 
America' s  resources  were  virtually  untapped.  The 
six  scanty  divisions  already  overseas  seemed 
negligible,  but  behind  them  loomed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  fighting  men  who  had  assembled  in 
our  training  camps.  With  these  available,  the 
preponderance  of  the  Allies  would  be  overwhelm- 
ing— but  were  they  available?  Here  came  the 
question  of  transportation  again.  The  Americans 
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were  landing  troops  in  France  at  an  average  rate  of 
less  than  fifty  thousand  a  month,  this  number 
would  have  to  be  at  least  trebled  to  affect  notice- 
ably the  balanced  scale  of  available  reserves.  Our 
transport?  could  hardly  hope  to  reach  such  a  figure 
for  some  time.  Only  one  solution  presented  itself, 
that  of  bringing  over  our  men  in  British  ships. 
Thus  there  would  be  two  channels  through  which 
the  Americans  would  pour  into  France:  one,  the 
normal  channel,  by  way  of  our  own  transports;  the 
other,  the  emergency  system,  by  means  of  British 
boats. 

This  plan  entailed  no  small  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  the  British  nation.  Civilian  rations  in  England, 
a  country  that  breeds  a  hearty-eating  people,  were 
always  directly  affected  by  the  shipping  situation, 
for  most  of  the  supplies  came  from  overseas.  Con- 
sequently the  diversion  of  a  large  amount  of  cargo 
space  to  the  purpose  of  hurrying  our  troops  across 
the  water  was  more  than  an  academic  question  to 
the  people  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  proposition  was  anything  but  a  money- 
making  venture  for  the  owners  of  the  ships  or  the 
government  that  controlled  them.  In  March, 
1919,  General  March,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army,  made  the  following  announcement 
in  a  published  interview: 
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In  this  connection  we  have  noticed  several  times 
in  the  papers  comments  on  the  rates  charged  for  the 
transportation  of  American  troops  in  British  or 
British-controlled  vessels,  the  general  comment  has 
been  that  the  rates  charged  were  excessive.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  rate  will  not  cover  all  costs  to 
the  British  government.  Of  course,  everybody 
knows  that  in  the  transportation  of  our  troops  to 
France,  Great  Britain  transported  something  like 
1,000,000  men  for  us.  In  order  to  do  this  it  was 
necessary  for  the  British  government  to  divert  ves- 
sels from  all  trades  and  from  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  the  costs  involved  in  this  diversion  by  the  loss 
of  cargo  space  which  was  urgently  needed  at  that 
time,  the  cost  of  fitting,  refitting,  and  damages 
sustained  runs  into  millions;  and  in  deciding  upon 
the  rate  to  be  charged  the  American  government, 
indirect  costs  were  not  included. 

The  scheme  is  really  a  partnership  proposition, 
America  having  the  troops,  Great  Britain  the  ships, 
and  the  equitable  arrangement  which  has  been 
reached  is  very  fair  to  both  parties. 

Great  Britain  had  the  ships,  we  had  the  men, 
and  both  of  us  were  wildly  anxious  to  have  these 
troops  available  for  the  firing  line  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. It  was  a  scheme  of  cooperation  that  in- 
volved a  sacrifice  from  both  sides;  Britain  made 
hers  when  she  took  in  a  few  more  holes  of  her  al- 
ready much-tightened  belt;  the  United  States,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  made  sacrifices  of  her  own :  first, 
in  the  postponement  of  the  formation  of  the  First 
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American  Army  and  the  delayed  organization  on 
a  large  scale  of  a  real  American  front ;  and  later, 
when  the  need  of  men  was  even  more  pressing, 
after  the  twenty-first  of  March,  in  the  withholding 
of  urgently  required  materials  to  make  room  for 
infantrymen. 

The  First  Army  Corps,  formed  in  January,  1918, 
was  for  many  months  a  paper  organization  only. 
We  have  seen  how  the  divisions  composing  it 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  French  zone  and 
through  the  back  areas.  Some  were  " brigaded" 
with  the  French,  while  the  First  Division  had  a 
small  sector  of  its  own. 

To  speak  for  a  moment  parenthetically,  let  us 
consider  what  this  word  "brigaded"  really  means. 
The  press  has  taken  up  its  use  from  a  lay  viewpoint 
and  so  warped  it  away  from  its  original  military 
sense  that  it  has  come  to  be  employed  often  to 
denote  cooperation  in  any  way  between  our  troops 
and  those  of  an  ally.  All  fresh  troops  are  first 
introduced  to  the  front  by  being  intermingled  with 
veterans.  A  green  company  will  be  placed  be- 
tween two  well-tried  companies  for  a  few  days ;  an 
inexperienced  battalion  will  be  interposed  between 
two  battalions  of  "old  hands."  This  is  "brigad- 
ing ' '  in  its  proper  sense.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
our  men  this  early  training,  at  a  time  when  our  own 
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veterans  were  either  very  few  or  non-existent, 
American  companies  and  battalions  were  placed 
for  their  first  tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches  among 
veteran  organizations  of  the  French,  or,  later,  of 
the  British  armies.  This  brigading  was  for  train- 
ing  purposes  only.  Troops  cooperating  with  the 
French  or  British  in  some  planned  offensive  were 
sent  in  larger  units  than  brigades  and  operated  as 
complete  American  organizations,  although  sub- 
ject to  the  orders  of  some  Allied  general.  The 
American  Second  Army  Corps  formed  part  of  the 
British  Fourth  Army  in  the  course  of  the  Somme 
Offensive  of  1918.  Within  the  area  of  the  Fourth 
Army  the  Corps  had  its  own  front.  From  right 
to  left  of  this  corps  sector  were  only  Americans. 
Britishers  were  on  either  flank,  but  companies  or 
battalions  of  the  two  nations  were  not  intermingled 
in  the  trenches  as  they  had  been  earlier  in  the 
summer  when  these  American  divisions  were  get- 
ting their  first  introduction  to  actual  warfare.  The 
troops  of  this  Corps  were  cooperating  with  the 
British  on  this  occasion,  but  this  cooperation  was 
a  different  thing  from  the  "brigading"  of  former 
training  days. 

For  early  training  all  of  our  first  six  divisions 
were  brigaded  with  French.  All  of  our  manoeu- 
vres had  gone  on  in  parts  of  the  country  that 
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had  known  up  to  this  time  no  other  soldiers  but 
French.  We  were  told  that  our  first  troops  were 
sent  abroad  not  for  their  military  value,  which 
could  not  be  great  for  many  months,  but  to  stiffen 
the  morale  of  a  war- weary  people.  Certainly  few 
countries  have  lived  under  three  years  of  as  great 
a  strain  as  France  has  done — and  small  wonder 
there  were  misgivings  and  whispers  among  the 
French,  Les  civils  ne  tiendront  pas!  ("The  civil- 
ians won't  stick  it ! ")  Certain  it  is  that  our  troops 
accomplished  this  moral- stiffening  part  of  their 
program.  From  that  tumultuous  July  Fourth 
parade  in  Paris  the  news  rolled  out  over  France 
that  the  Americans  had  really  come.  Soon  Amer- 
ican companies  were  turning  up  in  little  out-of-the- 
way  French  villages  to  be  billeted,  and  others  were 
appearing  in  quiet  sectors  along  the  Lorraine  front. 
Reinforcements  had  really  arrived ;  the  living  bar- 
rier between  Paris  and  her  deadly  enemy  would 
soon  be  stronger  than  ever  before.  All  France 
drew  a  breath  of  relief;  and  in  dusty  little  shop 
windows  in  far-off  corners  of  the  country  appeared 
such  signs  as  Id  on  tiendra  ("Here  we'll  hang 
on"). 

It  was  this  certain  knowledge  that  the  Americans 
were  already  in  France  and  beginning  to  take  an 
active  part  in  the  war,  while  many  more  were  to 
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come — it  was  this  knowledge  that  enabled  Mon- 
sieur Clemenceau  to  say  to  his  enemies  in  a  dark 
hour,  and  to  carry  his  country  with  him : 

"They  tell  me  to  make  peace  while  there  is  yet 
time — Je  fais  la  guerre! 

"They  tell  me  our  France  is  bled  white  and  can 
fight  no  longer — Jefais  la  guerre! 

"They  tell  me  we  are  already  beaten — Jefais  la 
guerre!  Jefais  la  guerre  jusqu'  a  la  dernibre  heure, 
parceque  la  dernier e  heure  sera  a  nous! "  ("I  make 
war!  I  make  war  to  the  very  last  hour,  for  that 
last  hour  will  belong  to  us!") 

This  was  Clemenceau 's  creed,  and  by  dint  of  this 
belief  and  with  the  aid  of  fresh  American  troops 
France  fought  grimly  on  through  that  last  bitter 
winter  of  the  war. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  had  we  done  for  the  Brit- 
ish? After  all,  whose  ally  were  we?  Technically 
nobody's,  it  is  true;  but  the  British  needed  and 
wanted  us  to  cooperate  with  them  as  well  as  with 
the  French.  It  was  only  fair  that  we  should  do  so. 
Up  to  March,  1918,  the  only  Americans  in  the  Brit- 
ish zone  in  Northern  France  were  some  aviators, 
some  base  hospitals,  a  certain  number  of  officers  of 
our  Medical  Corps  who  were  attached  to  British 
units,  and  a  few  railway  engineer  regiments.  The 
services  of  all  these  were  indispensable  and  much 
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appreciated.  But  the  Americans  were  not  there  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  make  known  their  presence 
throughout  the  British  armies.  It  was  felt  that  it 
would  encourage  Tommy  Atkins  to  see  some  Yanks 
beside  him,  just  as  it  had  heartened  the  poilu. 
Also,  with  the  storm-clouds  of  Ludendorffs  offen- 
sive growing  daily  blacker,  the  addition  of  some 
fresh  American  divisions  behind  the  British  front, 
available  in  emergencies,  would  constitute  a  val- 
ued buttress  for  a  line  against  which  the  combined 
weight  of  all  Germany's  forces  might  any  day  be 
hurled. 

The  British  had  a  better  idea  than  the  French 
about  what  the  abilities  of  our  soldiers  were  likely 
to  be,  for  they  had  their  own  Canadians  as  an 
example,  and  they  knew  that  Americans  and  Cana- 
dians were,  after  all,  pretty  much  alike.  The  Can- 
adians had  had  a  rough  time  of  it  at  first.  They 
had  come  overseas  with  battalions  consisting  of  the 
highest  types  of  men,  all  of  whom,  were,  however, 
filled  to  excess  with  the  free  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  American  continent,  and  they  had  only  the 
most  shadowy  idea  of  discipline.  For  months  they 
trained  on  Salisbury  Plain,  and  at  last  crossed  the 
Channel  to  France,  where  they  won  undying  fame 
at  Ypres  and  elsewhere.  But  their  tremendous 
losses  would  have  been  far  fewer  had  they  been 
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well-disciplined  troops.  The  Canadians  them- 
selves frankly  admitted  this  and  set  out  to  correct 
the  mistake.  The  result  was  that  they  became  a 
body  of  keen  and  well-trained  soldiers,  thoroughly 
and  intelligently  disciplined,  who  were,  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  the  war,  the  equals  of  the 
finest  troops  in  Europe. 

Before  any  of  our  divisions  reached  the  northern 
zone  the  British  were  to  see  a  sure  proof  of  the 
Americans'  fighting  abilities.  In  the  onward  rush 
of  the  Germans  from  their  strongholds  on  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line  to  the  gates  of  Amiens  a  dangerous 
and  sudden  gap  in  the  British  front  was  plugged  by 
a  British  Brigadier  General  named  Sandeman 
Carey.  He  collected  a  scratch  force  of  batmen, 
Army  Corps  Service  "crocks"  (a  crock  is  man  un- 
fit, from  wounds  or  other  causes,  for  service  in  the 
trenches),  lorry  drivers,  engineers,  Chinese  coolies, 
and  stray  members  of  shattered  battalions.  With 
this  crew  he  held  a  vital  post  long  enough  to  avert 
a  flanking  movement  by  the  Boches.  Among  this 
body  of  men,  who  were  later  referred  to  in  official 
despatches  as  " Carey's  Force,"  were  some  Amer- 
ican engineers.  Before  the  twenty -first  of  March, 
they  had  been  quietly  engaged  in  constructing 
bridges  behind  the  line.  In  the  emergency  that 
occasioned  Carey's  Force  these  companies  of  Amer- 
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icans  left  their  hammers  and  their  shovels  and 
rallied  to  this  heterogeneous  command.  It  being 
found  that  the  knowledge  of  some  of  loading  an 
army  rifle  was  a  bit  vague,  each  of  them  was  pro- 
vided with  five  rifles,  all  fully  loaded  and  ready  for 
use!  Here  this  small  band  of  Americans  proved 
their  mettle  when  they  fought  in  the  gallant  little 
army  of  General  Carey's  and  helped  save  the  day 
for  the  Allies. 

During  the  winter  of  1917-1918  the  British  ef- 
fected a  reorganization  of  their  forces,  putting  only 
three  instead  of  four  battalions  in  each  brigade. 
This  step  left  them  temporarily  with  some  extra 
motor  and  horse  transport  available.  Accordingly 
they  agreed  that  they  would  not  only  bring  over  in 
their  ships,  but  also  equip,  the  American  divisions. 
Certain  items,  such  as  blouses,  breeches,  and  over- 
seas caps,  articles  that  distinguish  the  American 
uniform,  would  be  supplied  by  us;  but  otherwise 
they  would  take  off  of  our  hands  for  a  few  months 
the  whole  problem  of  equipping  and  supplying  the 
divisions.  These  would  be  trained  with  the  British 
even  as  the  divisions  of  the  First  Corps  had  been 
trained  with  the  French.  Such  a  scheme  was  of 
undoubted  value  to  both  partners;  it  gave  the 
British  added  reinforcements  and  supplied  them 
with  Americans  in  sufficient  numbers  to  help  raise 
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the  morale  of  the  Tommies.  To  the  Americans  it 
meant  the  transportation  to  France,  the  equipment, 
and  aid  in  the  training,  of  six  divisions,  without 
having  to  call  on  our  own  system  of  transports; 
plans  already  made  would  work  this  system  of  our 
own  to  its  utmost  capacity,  so  this  new  scheme 
meant  six  extra  divisions  in  excess  of  the  number 
we  could  possibly  transport  by  ourselves.  To  both 
British  and  Americans  it  meant  the  "getting  on 
with  war"  to  the  tune  of  these  six  extra  divisions 
in  France,  and  probably,  if  the  plan  worked  suc- 
cessfully, of  many  more.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments were  put  on  a ' '  per  capita ' '  basis,  the  United 
States  paying  per  day  an  amount  to  be  later  agreed 
upon  for  the  supply,  equipment,  and  maintenance 
of  each  American  soldier  in  the  British  zone. 
Certain  special  classes  of  property  such  as  signal 
stores,  were  to  be  paid  for  on  the  basis  of  actual 
cost  and  were  not  included  in  the  per  capita  rate. 
The  final  rate  was  to  be  fixed  after  accurate  calcu- 
lations of  the  average  cost  of  maintenance  of  sev- 
eral British  units  operating  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  in  sectors  occupied  by  American 
organizations.  Neither  side  showed  any  evidence 
of  desire  to  profit  financially  by  the  arrangement — 
and  for  payment  on  account  the  tentative  figure, 
subject  to  later  adjustment,  was  put  at  three  shill- 
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ings  three  pence,  or  seventy -five  cents,  per  capita 
per  day  for  officers  and  men.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  final  figure  would  probably  be  about  five 
shillings  or  a  dollar  twenty  cents.  All  of  these 
arrangements  between  the  two  countries  were 
written  down  in  the  so-called  Abbeville  Agreement. 
We  have  seen  how  the  transportation  of  our 
troops  cost  the  British  a  big  reduction  in  the  im- 
portation of  much-needed  tood  supplies.  For  the 
Americans,  the  establishments  of  these  divisions 
in  the  British  zone  postponed  still  further  the  day 
for  which  all  Americans  impatiently  waited,  the 
day  when  the  First  Army  should  come  into  being 
and  there  could  be  a.  real  American  sector  and 
zone  of  the  front.  Of  course,  with  our  troops 
scattered  from  Flanders  to  the  Swiss  border  such 
a  measure  was  impossible.  The  goal  to  which  the 
whole  A.  E.  F.  looked  forward  so  eagerly  was 
pushed  farther  into  the  distance,  and  much  more 
time  was  to  elapse  before  the  A.  E.  F.  graduated  to 
the  splendor  of  a  real  army  and  a  sector  of  its  very 
own.  And  later  came  a  much  more  vital  sacrifice. 
With  the  Boche  plunging  daily  nearer  to  Amiens 
and  the  sea,  men  became  the  vital  need  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  Not  labor  units,  or  ambulances, 
or  horses,  or  big  guns — all  of  which  were  necessary 
enough,  as  everybody  knows — but  infantrymen 
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became  the  Allies*  greatest  requirement.  Then,  as 
Colonel  Repington  has  said  in  the  article  quoted  in 
the  Introduction,  America  agreed  to  send  over  vast 
numbers  of  doughboys  first  of  all,  despite  the  fact 
that  this  meant  delaying  the  shipment  of  all  kinds 
of  supplies.  To  maintain  sufficient  man-power  in 
the  field,  the  United  States  postponed  transport- 
ing to  France  tons  and  tons  of  almost  indespens- 
able  supplies,  and  the  lack  of  these  was  felt  in  our 
armies  up  to  the  day  of  the  armistice. 

American  General  Headquarters  decided  that 
our  Second  Army  Corps  should  be  established  in 
the  British  zone  and  be  composed  of  the  American 
divisions  that  should  train  with  the  British.  The 
functions  of  the  Corps  staff  were  to  be  twofold: 
to  cooperate  with  the  British  in  receiving,  caring 
for,  and  training  the  American  organizations  as 
they  arrived ;  and  to  act  as  the  headquarters  of  all 
American  troops  in  the  British  zone.  Also  this 
staff  was  to  see  that  the  policies  of  our  G.  H.  Q. 
were  accurately  carried  out.  At  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, 1918,  Lieutenant-Colonel  George  S.  Simonds 
was  appointed  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Second  Corps, 
a  selection  for  a  delicate  task  made  personally  by 
General  Pershing.  By  the  provisions  of  a  secret 
letter  from  the  American  Commander-in-Chief, 
Colonel  Simonds  was  despatched  to  Montreuil,  the 
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seat  of  General  Headquarters  of  the  British  Armies 
in  France,  to  organize  the  Corps  Headquarters  at 
such  a  place  as  he  and  the  British  authorities  might 
agree  upon.  He  was  also  to  make  all  final  arrange- 
ments with  the  British  for  the  reception  and  train- 
ing of  the  American  divisions,  which  were  expected 
to  begin  arriving  about  the  first  of  April.  For  the 
present  no  corps  commander  was  appointed. 
Direct  command  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  was 
retained  at  American  G.  H.  Q.,  and  Colonel 
Simonds  was  authorized  to  speak  and  act  in  the 
name  of  General  Pershing. 


CHAPTER  III 

A    YANKEE    STAFF    OPENS    RELATIONS    WITH    THE 
BRITISH 

First  days  of  "Corps  Headquarters"  near  St.  Pol. 

Preparations  for  the  new  troops.  The  discovery  of  the  new 
staff  that  French  chateaux  are  more  beautiful  than  warm,  and 
that  a  caretaker  can  be  temperamental. 

Simonds — soldier  and  diplomat. 

Hetrick — "the  most  typical  American. " 

Other  personalities. 

March  twenty-first  and  the  German  crash.  Nervous  days — 
despondent  Britons.  An  aerial  bomb,  and  a  bunch  of  crazy 
Americans.  Pitiful  refugees  who  must  move  on  again.  How  a 
Hun  aviator  missed  an  easy  trick. 

Way  for  the  Canadians — Americans  routed  to  Fruges  before 
their  war  began. 

THE  first  location  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
Second  Army  Corps  was  the  beautiful  Chateau 
Bryas,  situated  in  the  village  of  Bryas,  about  in 
the  middle  of  that  panhandle  of  Northern  France 
that  remained  unoccupied  by  the  Hun  in  early 
1918.  It  was  five  miles  north  of  the  important 
railhead  of  St.  Pol.  From  this  point  the  areas  to 
be  occupied  by  the  incoming  divisions  radiated  to 
the  north,  south,  and  west ;  British  General  Head- 
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quarters,  at  Montreuil,  was  only  twenty  miles 
away;  and  communication  by  railroad  or  auto- 
mobile via  Amiens  to  Paris  and  thence  to  American 
G.  H.  Q.  at  Chaumont  or  to  the  depots  of  the  S.  O. 
S.  was  simple  and  direct.  In  the  light  of  the  situa- 
tion existing  along  the  battle  front  at  the  beginning 
of  March,  Bryas  was  as  convenient  a  spot  for  the 
location  of  the  American  Corps  Headquarters  as 
could  be  found  in  all  the  British  area. 

The  chateau  lay  in  the  midst  of  a  park  of  level 
lawns  and  clumps  of  woods,  which  plainly  showed 
by  their  untrimmed  and  rough  appearance  the  re- 
sults of  a  war  that  had  mobilized  practically  the 
entire  man-power  of  France.  The  building  itself 
was  grand  and  imposing,  with  stone-lined  stairways 
and  halls,  polished  floors,  high  ceilings  and  mahog- 
any furniture,  but,  like  most  old  chateaux,  the 
interior  was  damp  and  chill.  Its  only  means  of 
heating  was  a  tiny  furnace  in  the  cellar,  a  strange- 
looking  contrivance,  reputed  able  to  consume  only 
one  brand  of  coal,  a  sort  of  powdery  anthracite, 
obtainable  solely  from  one  particular  mine  in  the 
region  of  Bruay.  Bruay  was  not  far  distant,  and 
east  of  it  was  a  district  in  which  mines  were  worked 
night  and  day  within  easy  range  of  German  shell 
fire.  An  aged  family  retainer  was  charged  with 
the  manipulation  of  this  very  particular  furnace. 
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1  A  tottering  mind  and  almost  complete  deafness 
rendered  him  impervious  to  any  Anglo-American 
French,  but  the  early  arrivals  at  Headquarters 
fancied  his  particularity  about  coal  to  be  only  a  fad, 
and  proceeded  to  draw  from  the  British  supply 
such  coal  as  was  available.  But  their  education 
as  to  the  persistence  of  the  French  peasant  was  still 
woefully  incomplete.  A  large  motor  truck  drove 
up  with  coal  and  deposited  its  load;  the  old  man 
only  shook  his  head,  it  was  not  of  the  right  kind. 
Another  lorry  came  with  a  different  grade,  which 
met  no  better  fate.  A  third  species  arrived;  the 
faithful  furnaceman  was  adamant. 

By  this  time  coal  was  stacked  along  the  front 
driveway,  the  situation  was  desperate,  and  then 
came  the  ultimatum :  "  Madame  la  Comtesse"  had 
left  the  old  man  in  charge  of  the  furnace,  and  he 
would  see  that  none  but  the  right  kind  of  coal  was 
burnt  in  it.  As  soon  as  the  limited  amount  on 
hand  was  exhausted,  no  further  fire  would  be  forth- 
coming, unless  the  new  supply  were  correct.  And 
the  old  man  stalked  away  with  the  cellar  key 
swinging  tauntingly  from  his  right  hip. 

In  this  encounter  with  French  tradition  it  looked 
as  if  the  American  spirit  of  hustle  had  been  check- 
mated. But  a  letter  was  quickly  written  to  the 
Quartermaster- General  stating  the  sad  plight  of 
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the  American  Corps  Headquarters,  and  the  British, 
with  a  fine  understanding  of  such  matters  learnt 
by  four  years  of  similar  experiences  with  the  French 
caretakers  all  over  Northern  France,  promised  to 
get  the  product  of  the  particular  mine,  providing 
always,  of  course,  that  the  Boches  did  not  advance 
a  few  thousand  yards  in  that  sector  and  capture 
the  works.  But  long  before  this  could  arrive,  the 
storm  of  the  German  offensive  broke  loose, 
the  Americans  vacated  the  chateau,  and  their  suc- 
cessors, the  Canadian  Corps  Headquarters,  were 
left  to  wrestle  with  the  problem.  What  fortune 
they  had  is  not  known,  but  along  in  August  there 
was  received  by  the  Second  Corps  a  polite  letter 
requesting  receipt  on  an  attached  form  for  two 
carloads  of  special  coal  delivered  at  CMteau  Bryas 
in  the  spring!  In  the  British  forces  a  signed  re- 
ceipt for  every  issue  is  as  relentlessly  sought  after 
as  in  our  own  army. 

At  the  beginning  of  March  the  process  of  mobil- 
izing the  staff  of  the  Second  Corps  was  started^ 
The  first  meeting  point  was  in  the  office  of  the 
American  Mission  to  the  British  G.  H.  Q.  at  Mon- 
treuil.  Here  Colonel  Robert  Bacon,  formerly 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France,  at  one  time 
Secretary  of  State,  and  then  Chief  of  this  Mission, 
entertained  at  a  chateau  just  outside  the  town  the 
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first  few  members  of  the  Second  Army  Corps  who 
arrived  from  various  previous  stations.  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel George  S.  Simonds,  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
arrived  before  the  end  of  February,  and  spent  much 
time  in  working  out  with  the  British  authorities 
the  details  of  the  scheme  for  receiving  and  training 
the  troops  of  the  Second  American  Corps.  Soon 
after  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Simonds  at  Montreuil 
three  other  members  of  the  staff  arrived.  Colonel 
E.  S.  Walton,  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  who 
had  built  the  Officers'  Training  Camp  at  Fort 
Oglethorpe  in  record  time,  and  who  had  recently 
been  Quartermaster  of  the  Second  Division, 
reported  at  Corps  Quartermaster.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  S.  Hetrick,  Corps  of  Engineers,  had 
been  ordered  away  from  his  regiment  in  the  Forty- 
second  or  Rainbow  Division,  to  duty  in  the  G-4 
(Supply)  Section  of  Staff  at  G.  H.  Q.,  and  from 
there  he  was  sent  to  the  Second  Corps  to  be  Assist- 
ant Chief  of  Staff,  G-4. 

A  corps  staff  consists  of  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral, the  Chief  of  Staff,  and  three  Assistant  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  Each  of  these  assistants,  known  respec- 
tively as  G-i,  G-2,  and  G-3,  is  head  of  a  section 
of  the  staff.  G-i  handles  "administration"  in  a 
broad  sense;  G-2  intelligence  work,  that  is,  in- 
formation of  the  enemy,  and  counter-espionage; 
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G-3  directs  and  controls  operations  against  the 
enemy.  In  army  headquarters  there  is  also  a 
G~4,  charged  with  the  work  of  transport  and 
supply.  The  Second  Corps  being  under  no  Amer- 
ican army,  an  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  G-zj.,  was  on 
duty  at  Corps  Headquarters  throughout.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  the  officers  of  the  purely  adminis- 
trative or  technical  services,  such  as  the  Adjutant, 
Quartermaster,  Ordnance,  Signal,  and  Medical 
officers.  Lieu  tenant- Colonel  Richard  K.  Hale, 
for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  the 
Massachusetts  National  Guard,  and  formerly 
captain  of  Boston's  well-known  " Battery  A,"  re- 
ported early  in  March  as  G-i.  Major  Merwyn 
Ap.  Rice,  later  a  lieutenant-colonel,  a  reserve  offi- 
cer from  New  York,  who  had  been  head  of  a  big 
ordnance  depot  in  France  all  winter,  was  assigned 
as  Ordnance  Officer.  Colonel  C.  C.  Collins  was 
appointed  Corps  Surgeon,  but  did  not  leave  his  job 
as  commander  of  Base  Hospital  No.  18  at  Camiers 
until  some  time  later. 

This  handful  of  Americans  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  first  American  military  staff  that  the  British 
had  ever  seen  at  close  range.  And,  except  for  a  few 
scattered  and  transitory  ones,  they  were  also  the 
first  American  officers  the  French  natives  of  the 
vicinity  had  seen  at  any  range.  Needless  to  say 
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that  while  the  Americans  studied  their  new  sur- 
roundings and  associates  with  frank  curiosity,  they 
were  themselves  studied  in  turn  with  as  much  of  it. 

It  would  be  more  appropriate  for  a  characteriza- 
tion of  the  men  who  made  up  this  first  represen- 
tation of  the  new  power  in  the  war  to  come  from 
other  than  an  American  source.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  with  propriety  that  they  were  men  of  more 
than  exclusively  military  attainments,  and  were  of 
such  caliber  as  to  represent  the  highest  American 
types. 

Colonel  Simonds  was  easily  the  soldier  of  the 
group;  he  stood  out  from  the  first  as  one  of  the 
most  conspicuously  brilliant  soldiers — perhaps  the 
most  conspicuously  brilliant  —  that  America  sent 
to  serve  with  the  British.  He  was  more  than  that, 
however.  His  quick  handling  of  many  a  delicate 
problem  involving  Anglo-American  relations — and 
he  was  practically  in  charge  of  Anglo-American 
relations  in  this  part  of  France  at  this  period — 
stamped  him  as  a  diplomatist  of  no  mean  ability. 

A  slim  and  very  erect  man,  smooth-shaven,  and 
with  tightly  compressed  lips  and  an  expression 
of  grim  determination,  Simonds  was  a  man's  sort  of 
man,  and  was  immediately  liked  and  soon  greatly 
admired  by  the  British  in  high  places,  with  whom 
he  dealt  in  the  name  of  America. 
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He  was  a  West  Point  graduate,  of  the  class  of 
1898,  had  served  in  China,  the  Philippines,  and 
Alaska,  and  had  returned  to  instruct  in  tactics  at 
West  Point.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  he  was 
Captain  and  Adjutant  of  the  22nd  Infantry.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Officers'  Training  Camp  at 
Plattsburg,  he  went  there  as  an  instructor,  but 
soon  left  to  go  overseas  as  one  of  a  party  of  officers 
to  study  the  systems  of  the  Allied  armies  and 
collect  information  for  a  basis  on  which  to  organize 
our  new  National  Army.  He  returned,  a  Major,  in 
August  and  lectured  at  Plattsburg  on  what  he  had 
seen  and  learnt  in  Europe,  a  lecture  so  vivid  and 
so  practical  that  it  gave  to  most  of  the  students  a 
clearer  idea  of  what  they  would  have  to  face 
abroad  than  any  other  talk  they  heard  there.  In 
September  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  Lieutenant- 
Colonel,  and  returned  to  France  as  Adjutant  of 
the  Twenty-sixth  (Yankee)  Division  on  the  staff  of 
Major  General  Clarence  R.  Edwards.  Soon  after 
this  second  arrival,  he  was  detailed  to  the  General 
Staff  and  assigned  to  duty  in  the  G-3  (operations) 
section  of  the  staff  at  G.  H.  Q.,  where  he  partici- 
pated in  the  important  preparation  of  systems  of 
training  and  of  employing  the  troops  of  the  A.  E.  F. 
He  remained  at  this  post  until  appointed  Chief  of 
Staff,  Second  Corps. 
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Colonel  Hetrick  was  another  of  the  brilliant  type, 
also  a  West  Point  graduate,  of  the  Engineers' 
Corps.,  and  he  soon  came  to  be  known  as  an  inde- 
fatigable worker.  He  had  the  capacity  of  making 
those  immediately  associated  with  him  work 
harder,  they  said,  than  they  had  ever  worked  be- 
fore in  their  lives.  Nor  was  this  faculty  confined 
in  its  exercising  to  officers  of  his  own  nationality. 
A  British  Captain,  C.  A.  Lidbury,  was  assigned  by 
British  G.  H.  Q.  to  the  American  Headquarters  for 
duty  as  a  Liaison  Officer — that  is,  simply  to  keep 
the  British  in  touch  with  the  new  American  Head- 
quarters— and  to  help  explain  to  the  Americans 
the  methods  of  his  own  army. 

A  desk  in  Colonel  Hetrick's  office  was  turned 
over  to  Captain  Lidbury  for  his  own  private  use. 
He  had  procured  what  among  the  British  would 
have  been  called  a  " cushy"  job  and  among  us  a 
"snap, "  for,  had  he  cared  to,  he  might  have  carried 
out  the  work  for  which  he  was  originally  assigned 
with  a  minimum  of  hard  labor  and  the  maximum 
degree  of  leisure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
within  twenty-four  hours  he  was  hard  at  it  with 
Colonel  Hetrick  in  the  preparation  of  exhaustive 
tables  showing  the  comparative  strengths  of  Brit- 
ish and  American  units,  in  order  that  a  definite 
scale  of  issue  of  clothing,  food,  and  equipment 
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might  be  made;  and  from  that  time  on  Captain 
Lidbury,  who  soon  was  made  "Major  Lidbury" 
and  raised  to  the  British  staff  in  recognition  of  his 
conscientious  service,  was  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing officers  at  the  American  headquarters.  To  all 
intents  and  purposes  he  might  have  passed  for  an 
American  officer,  and  performed  duties  that  would 
have  required  the  presence  of  an  American  staff 
officer  of  high  rank  had  Major  Lidbury  not  under- 
taken them  voluntarily.  Such  industry,  of  course, 
was  due  primarily  to  Major  Lidbury's  own  initia- 
tive, but  it  was,  especially  at  the  beginning,  gener- 
ously inspired  by  Colonel  Hetrick's  presence  and 
example. 

Colonel  Hetrick,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing, 
was  by  several  Britishers  referred  to  as  ' '  the  most 
typical  American. "  He  was  a  Yankee  from  New 
England,  and  had  the  accent  of  the  region;  and 
there  was  about  him  the  snap  and  quick  decision 
that  many  had,  probably  largely  from  their  fiction, 
come  to  expect  as  characteristic  features  of  the 
American. 

Colonel  Hale  was  of  entirely  different  type. 
In  the  first  place,  he  was  more  civilian  gentle- 
man from  Boston  than  soldier.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  highly  rated  of  the  National  Guards- 
men, and,  on  coming  to  France  with  his  artillery 
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unit,  in  the  Twenty-sixth  or  " Yankee"  Division, 
had  been  selected  to  attend  the  staff  college. 
Graduating  therefrom  high  in  his  class  in  Feb- 
ruary, he  had  been  ordered  to  report  to  the 
Second  Corps  for  duty  as  Assistant  Chief  of 
Staff,  G-i. 

Colonel  Walton  was  a  keen  and  decisive  business 
man,  and  one  of  those  very  rare  persons,  an  army 
quartermaster  with  a  brain,  keen  sense  of  humor, 
kindly  disposition,  and  courage.  Such  a  man  is  not 
blinded  and  bound  by  the  restrictions  of  red  tape 
and,  because  he  is  not,  his  services  are  worth  to  the 
government  many  times  what  he  draws  in  pay. 
It  was  on  Colonel  Walton  that  fell  much  of  the 
work  of  the  financial  arrangement  with  the  British 
for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  Second 
Corps.  The  United  States  could  not  have  had 
better  representative.  His  professional  knowledge, 
business  acumen,  and  gentlemanly  tact  promptly 
won  the  respect  and  liking  of  all  Britishers  with 
whom  he  dealt;  and  much  of  the  credit  for  the 
amicable  and  equable  arrangements  arrived  at  is 
due  to  him. 

Of  this  early  handful,  all  were  inexperienced  in 
the  solemn  duties  of  war  staff  work,  but  all 
happened  to  be  splendidly  representative,  broad- 
minded,  and  cultured  Americans.  Or  it  is  prob- 
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able  that  they  did  not  just  happen  to  be  so,  and  the 
fact  that  they  were,  pointed  to  wise  judgment  and 
discreet  selection  on  the  part  of  American  G.  H.  Q. 
It  was  fortunate,  in  either  event ;  since  they  would, 
as  the  highest  American  staff  officers  in  this  very 
distinct  zone,  be  thrown  into  close  contact  with 
numerous  British  staffs.  And  these  last  are  staffs 
selected  with  a  vast  deal  of  care  and  only  after 
long  and  minute  consideration  and  scrutiny;  and 
sometimes,  it  has  been  charged,  other  things  being 
equal  or  fairly  near  so,  after  due  consultation  of  the 
latest  social  register. 

The  following  diagram  shows  the  preliminary 
plan  on  which  Corps  Headquarters  was  organized, 
and  the  various  duties  that  were  performed  by  it 
before  the  arrival  of  the  divisions. 

This  plan  shows  how  the  jobs  were  divided,  but 
in  those  early  March  days,  when  no  divisions  had 
arrived,  the  organization  was  very  simple.  It 
really  was  no  more  than  as  described  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  when  asked,  after  the  war,  what 
the  Second  Corps  Headquarters  organization  con- 
sisted of  when  it  first  began.  His  answer  was, 
"Well,  in  those  days  there  wasn't  much  doing,  but 
we  all  knew  Simonds  was  Boss,  and  Hetrick  was 
Second  Boss,  and  everybody  did  what  they  said  to 
do." 
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ORGANIZATION     OP     HEADQUARTERS.     SECOND     CORPS. 
MARCH.  1918 

GENERAL  STAFF 

CHIEF    OF    STAFF,    (LT.-COL.    GEO.    S.    STMONDs) 


I 

rs  Troop 
icVeagh) 

oU                 oi, 

(Administration)       (Operations) 
(Lt.-Col.  R.  K.  Hale)    (                    ) 

Also  questions  pertaining  to 
I.  G.  (Inspector  General) 
J.  A.  (Judge  Advocate) 
P.  M.  (Provost  Marshal) 
Artillery  Service 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND 

o4 

(Supply) 
(Lt.-Col.  H.  S.  Hetrick) 

Also  questions  pertaining  to 
G-2  (Intelligence) 
Corps  of  Engineers 

Headquarte 
(ist.  Lt.  E.  C.  M£ 

TECHNICAL  SERVICES 

Adjutant            Quartermaster 
General                     Q.  M. 
(A.  G.)         (Col.  E.  S.  Walton) 

Ordnance     Signal          Medical 
(Lt.-Col.       Corps        Department 
M.  A.  Rice)  (       )  (Col.  C.  C.  Collins) 

Also  questions  per- 
taining   to    Gas. 

SERVICES   OF   SUPPLY 
S.  O.  S. 

Ports. 

Disembarkation. 
Camps. 

Distribution  of  organizations. 
Storage  of  equipment  at  ports. 
Movement  to  areas. 


On  the  morning  of  the  fateful  twenty-first  of 
March  the  inhabitants  of  Chateau  Bryas  were 
awakened  before  five  o'clock  by  the  distant  thun- 
der of  the  Boche  barrage  that  fell  along  the  front 
seventeen  miles  away.  The  long-looked-for  offen- 
sive had  at  last  commenced!  At  the  same  time 
loud  explosions  were  occurring  every  ten  or  fifteen 
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minutes  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St.  Pol.  It 
Seemed  hardly  believable — for  not  yet  had  the 
famous  seventy-mile  gun  been  put  to  use — but  the 
Germans  were  actually  firing  giant  shells  at  the 
railroad  station  from  a  point  near  La  Bassee,  al- 
most twenty -five  miles  away.  The  first  shot 
landed  on  a  house  beside  the  church,  tearing  out 
the  whole  front  of  the  house,  piling  the  debris  all 
over  the  street,  and  killing  several  of  the  civilian 
inhabitants.  Thereafter  shells  arrived  frequently, 
to  the  terror  and  dismay  of  the  townspeople,  for 
in  all  the  previous  years  of  the  war  St.  Pol  had 
escaped  unscathed,  and  in  it  unfortunate  refu- 
gees from  the  invaded  districts  had  sought  shelter 
since  1914.  Many  again  fled  precipitately  now — 
barring  their  houses  and  deserting  them  to  their 
fate.  Along  the  roads  south  and  west  straggled 
the  pitiable  procession:  women  and  children,  the 
old  and  the  young,  the  weak  and  the  feeble,  totter- 
ing along  beneath  huge  bundles  that  contained 
their  only  remaining  possessions.  This  was  only 
one  of  hundreds  of  such  flights  made  from  stricken 
towns  throughout  the  war,  only  another  link  in  the 
long  chain  of  evidence  of  Hun  "frightfulness"; 
but  the  misery  and  the  pathos  of  it  was  as  real  and 
as  bitter  as  if  this  had  been  the  only  occasion  of  its 
kind. 
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Some  of  the  officers  of  the  Second  Corps  went  to 
Montreuil  on  this  day  and  gathered  all  available 
news.  Returning  to  the  chateau,  they  made  a 
great  map  of  the  front  and  spread  it  on  the  billiard 
table,  marking  on  it  the  successive  battle  lines  as 
indicated  in  the  hourly  despatches  that  were  re- 
ceived. This  first  day  the  situation  was  not  very 
clear;  genuine  disaster  did  not  seem  to  threaten, 
and  there  was  a  general  air  of  relief  that  the  blow 
had  at  last  fallen  and  that  the  tension  of  waiting 
was  changed  to  active  resistance.  Everyone  felt 
much  as  a  football  player  does  when,  after  the  last 
age-long  minutes  before  the  fray,  the  kick-off  sig- 
nal is  finally  blown. 

On  March  twenty-second  came  the  news  that 
the  Fifth  Army  was  retreating,  but  the  withdrawal 
appeared  well  organized  and  there  was  no  oall  for 
alarm. 

Meanwhile  the  work  of  the  Second  Corps  had 
been  in  no  way  interrupted.  Areas  were  being 
reconnoitered  for  the  expected  divisions,  scales  of 
equipment  and  systems  of  training  were  being  pre- 
pared. The  Corps  staff  was  steadily  growing,  and 
it  had  become  apparent  that  the  chateau  could 
never  house  the  full  establishment.  A  plan  was 
drawn  up  for  the  erection  of  numerous  portable 
Nissen  huts  on  the  grounds,  and  work  was  actually 
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begun  by  some  engineer  troops  lent  by  the  British. 
Fortunately  the  groves  of  trees  proved  excellent 
natural  camouflage,  and  at  least  twenty  huts  could 
be  erected  close  to  the  chateau  without  their  being 
visible  to  the  hostile  planes. 

On  March  twenty-third  Colonel  Simonds  moved 
over  to  Bryas  from  Montreuil,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
the  Headquarters  were  officially  open  and  ready 
for  business.  He  brought  with  him  the  latest  news 
from  British  G.  H.  Q. :  the  line  was  already  back  to 
the  Somme,  all  the  ground  so  bitterly  fought  over 
in  1916  was  gone,  and  the  Boches  were  pressing  on 
to  Ham.  The  outlook  was  beginning  to  be  very 
serious. 

During  the  first  days  St.  Pol  had  been  under 
constant  fire  and  most  of  the  civilians  had  now 
gone.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Corps  staff,  since 
they  had  not  yet  established  a  mess  at  Bryas,  to 
go  to  St.  Pol  for  lunch  and  dinner  each  day.  On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-third  they  were  dining  as 
usual  in  the  officers'  club.  The  room  was  crowded 
with  British  officers,  and  the  Americans  with 
Major  Lidbury  were  seated  at  one  table  in  a  corner. 
Suddenly  the  dull  drone  of  a  German  aeroplane 
was  heard  over  the  town.  A  bomb  exploded  on 
the  railroad  tracks  just  across  the  street.  Window 
glass  flew  all  over  the  room.  Now  it  was  the  cus- 
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torn  of  a  Hun  airman  on  dropping  one  bomb  to 
follow  it  shortly  with  another.  But  when  once  he 
had  come  as  close  to  you  as  in  this  case,  it  was 
really  of  little  use  to  move — either  the  next  one 
"got  you, "  or  it  didn't.  Your  move  of  five  yards 
or  so  in  the  intervening  seconds  would  have  little 
to  do  with  the  result.  That  was  the  cold  fact,  but 
the  natural  impulse  was  to  dive  for  the  nearest 
cellar,  even  if  the  odds  were  overwhelmingly 
against  your  being  able  to  get  there  in  time.  So 
when  this  bomb  dropped  everyone  leaped  to  his 
feet.  Major  Lidbury,  stricken  with  a  momentary 
fear  that  the  Americans — he  did  not  know  them  so 
very  well  in  those  days — being  unused  to  this  sort 
of  thing,  might  disgrace  themselves  by  making  a 
mad  dash  for  the  door,  rose  and  laid  violent  hands 
on  those  nearest,  bidding  them  to  stay  still — cer- 
tainly the  wisest  plan.  But  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  worry ;  the  Americans,  perhaps  too  new 
at  this  game,  did  not  know  enough  of  it  to  be 
scared  and  stood  still  in  surprise;  while,  when  the 
dust  was  laid  and  they  looked  around,  they  saw 
about  forty  British  officers  piled  in  an  inextricable 
jam  in  the  doorway  of  the  restaurant!  Major 
Lidbury  had  to  admit  that  the  joke  was  on  him. 

All  that  evening  the  German  planes  soared  over 
the  town  despite  the  "archies," — as  the  British 
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call  the  anti-aircraft  guns, — despite  the  searchlights 
and  the  Allied  planes.  Back  at  Bryas,  instead  of 
seeking  cellars,  everybody  came  out  on  the  lawn 
to  watch  the  show:  the  pyrotechnics  of  an  air  fight 
are  fascinating.  One  plane  was  picked  up  by  a 
searchlight  beam  as  it  circled  away  from  the  town, 
and,  all  ablaze  in  this  shaft  of  light,  with  black 
crosses  standing  boldly  out  on  the  tip  of  each  wing, 
it  sailed  straight  over  the  cMteau  at  a  height  of 
only  three  hundred  yards.  Had  the  aviator  only 
known  what  lay  beneath  him,  he  might  have 
earned  additional  iron  crosses  by  destroying  the 
embryonic  staff  with  one  lone  bomb.  But  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  little  group  standing  amidst  the 
shadows  beneath  him,  and  on  he  flew  for  about  a 
mile.  Then,  still  in  the  full  glare  of  the  search- 
light, he  did  a  bold  feat.  Turning  sharply,  he 
retraced  his  path,  crossed  the  cMteau  again,  'and 
flew  straight  over  the  heart  of  the  town,  heedless 
of  the  bursting  shrapnel  and  of  the  incendiary 
machine-gun  bullets  pouring  down  from  a  Brit- 
ish machine  above  him.  In  spite  of  the  bright  lights 
playing  on  him,  he  released  the  remaining  bombs, 
then,  coolly  dodging  destruction  that  threatened  on 
every  hand,  he  ducked  below  the  shaft  of  light  and 
sped  eastward  toward  home.  Such  a  rare  exhibi- 
tion of  nerve  was  frankly  admired. 
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After  that  night  the  staff  abandoned  meals  in 
St.  Pol.  The  town  was  deserted.  The  British 
Expeditionary  Force  Canteen,  a  treasure-trove  of 
food  and  drink,  was  wrecked;  and  the  officers' 
club  was  damaged  and  forced  to  close  for  re- 
pairs. So  the  Corps  started  a  mess  of  its  own 
in  the  great  dining-room  of  the  chateau.  To 
tell  the  truth,  what  with  air  raids  and  high- 
velocity  shells,  St.  Pol  was  not  the  pleasantest 
place  in  the  world  in  which  to  while  away  an 
hour  anyhow. 

Day  by  day  the  battle  line  was  moving  westward ; 
each  dispatch  located  it  farther  from  the  Rhine. 
The  great  large-scale  map  on  the  billiard  table  did 
not  suffice — all  its  territory  was  soon  in  German 
liands.  New  sheets  to  the  westward  had  to  be 
secured,  and  over  these  the  wave  swept  onward, 
steadily,  surely,  inevitably.  By  March  twenty- 
sixth  the  German  advance  at  one  point  measured 
forty-eight  kilometers,  or  thirty  miles.  British 
officers  were  visibly  depressed.  Peasants  in  out- 
lying districts  were  frightened.  For  the  first  time 
doubts  as  to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  war  were 
assailing  the  stoutest  hearts.  An  American  staff 
officer,  who  was  a  veteran  in  European  service  com- 
pared with  the  rest  present,  at  mess  that  evening 
put  it  thus,  ' '  Dammit !  I  made  a  bet  that  the  war 
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would  be  over  by  the  first  of  June;  but  I  didn't 
mean  it  this  way!" 

The  Second  Corps,  being  in  such  close  communi- 
cation with  British  G.  H.  Q.,  was  especially  for- 
tunate in  getting  so  much  and  such  prompt  news  of 
every  development.  On  the  twenty-seventh  Colo- 
nel Simonds  came  back  from  Montreuil  with  the 
news  that  Corps  Headquarters  might  have  to 
vacate  Bryas.  Large  bodies  of  troops  were  being 
concentrated  in  that  area,  and  until  the  arrival  of 
the  American  Divisions  the  Second  Corps  was  of 
no  tactical  value.  The  announcement  was  de- 
pressing; that  night  mess  at  Corps  Headquarters 
was  a  gloomy  affair.  The  tide  of  the  advance 
seemed  victorious  and  irresistible.  British  officers 
throughout  the  day  talked  gloomily  of  defeat  and 
the  fall  of  the  British  Empire.  Discouragement 
was  rife — but  above  it  all  showed  the  stern  resolve 
to  go  down  fighting  if  it  did  really  prove  to  be  the 
end.  The  British  armies  swore  that  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall  they  would  die  fighting  but  would 
never  surrender.  It  is  characteristic  of  that  race 
that,  despite  their  sometimes  gloomy  prophecies, 
the  more  things  go  against  them  the  grimmer  and 
more  determined  they  become,  and  never  was  this 
trait  more  apparent  than  during  these  breathless 
days.  Victory  might  be  snatched  away  from  them, 
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but  there  was  no  talk  of  peace.  The  war  simply 
must  go  on  till  all  was  lost  or  the  tide  again  turned. 
And  behind  this  stern  resolve  flickered  a  tiny  hope, 
a  hope  that  the  Americans  might  yet  arrive  in  time. 

Thus  the  balance  hung  for  two  more  days;  and 
then  it  appeared  that  the  German  drive  had  spent 
itself.  It  had  advanced  from  the  Hindenburg  Line 
to  the  outskirts  of  Amiens;  but  the  Allied  line, 
though  weakened  and  bent,  was  still  unbroken. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  drive,  a  wedge  between 
the  French  and  British  armies,  was  still  unattained. 

As  the  British  line  bent  back,  the  pivot  on  which 
it  swung  was  Arras,  held  by  General  Byng's  Third 
Army.  Against  this  pivot,  the  keystone  of  the 
line,  fresh  German  divisions  hurled  themselves  in 
vain.  The  importance  of  clinging  to  Arras  at  all 
costs  was  plain  to  see,  and  troops  were  hurried  up 
to  reinforce  this  Third  Army.  With  their  coming, 
the  use  of  Bryas  for  troops  became  a  necessity,  and 
the  American  Corps  Headquarters  was  obliged 
to  move.  Hurcquliers,  Blondecques,  Fauquem- 
bourgues,  and  Fruges  were  suggested  as  possible 
new  stations ;  and  staff  officers,  under  the  guidance 
of  Major  Lidbury,  whirled  off  in  automobiles  to 
inspect  these  places.  Fruges  was  finally  selected 
as  being  the  most  central  location ;  and  on  Easter 
Sunday,  the  thirty-first  of  March,  all  preparations 
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were  made  for  the  move.  In  those  early  days  it 
took  only  five  cars  and  about  six  trucks  to  trans- 
port the  whole  Headquarters,  officers,  field  clerks, 
headquarters  troop,  baggage,  equipment,  and  mess. 
Not  a  very  large  affair  as  yet ;  but,  when  the  Second 
Corps  came  out  of  the  line  for  the  last  time  in  the 
following  October  and  after  weeks  of  continued 
fighting  withdrew  for  a  rest,  sixty  trucks  were  re- 
quired to  transport  the  establishment. 

On  the  first  day  of  April  the  Americans  moved 
out  of  Bryas,  turning  the  chateau  over  to  the 
Canadian  Corps  Headquarters.  The  Canadians 
arrived  with  a  mass  of  paraphernalia — tents,  huts, 
automobiles,  horses,  military,  police,  and  all  the 
other  appurtenances  of  a  full-fledged  army  corps 
headquarters.  On  a  bright  spring  afternoon  the 
scanty  personnel  of  the  Second  Corps  arrived  at 
Fruges,  a  little  town  stuck  down  between  two  ridges 
halfway  between  Hesdin  and  St.  Omer.  It  was 
hardly  attractive,  and  certainly  drab  after  the 
picturesque  environs  of  Bryas.  Few  who  arrived 
that  day  imagined  it  was  to  be  their  station  for 
five  long  months.  But  here  at  least  was  relief 
from  air  raids  and  long-range  shelling,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  better  opportunity  to  settle  down  to  the 
long  grind  of  receiving  and  training  new  divisions. 


CHAPTER  IV 

INTRODUCING    NEW    YORKERS    BLOWN    IN    BY    THE 

DRAFT 

First  National  Army  Division  ordered  to  France  is  the  Seventy- 
seventh,  or  New  York  National  Army  Division — a  novel  aggre- 
gation in  which  the  Bowery  and  Broadway  and  Riverside  Drive 
rub  shoulders  and  talk  in  sixteen  languages. 

Candid  discussion  of  the  personnel  and  training  of  the  division; 
its  Plattsburg  officers  probably  the  best  and  its  men  the  most  poly- 
glot in  our  army.  Spirit  of  the  division  splendid — humorous 
incidents  illustrating  eagerness  to  learn.  Comparisons. 

Undesirables  who  had  to  be  cleaned  out  at  the  last  moment — 
Austrians  who  would  fight  Prussia.  And  a  "neuthral  alien" 
from  Ireland. 

Arrival  of  this  group  of  Yanks  in  England.  Cheers  for  women 
in  overalls.  Flanders — and  French  boxcars,  and  billets,  and 
estaminets. 

WHILE  the  nucleus  of  the  American  staff  with 
the  British  was  poring  over  battle  maps  on  which 
the  line  moved  by  ominous  jumps  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and  trying  to  be  as  philosophical  as  pos- 
sible about  it  all,  and  wondering  if  the  war  would 
hold  out  long  enough  for  any  of  our  men  to  arrive, 
and  smiling  without  being  happy,  and  assuring  the 
new  British  friends  that  it  might  be  worse  after 
all,  considering  that  the  English  Channel  was  only 
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twenty  miles  wide  behind  their  sector  and  that  the 
water  was  fine — for  Eskimos;  while  these  sundry 
mental  processes  were  going  on  there,  the  military 
machinery  at  home  had  been  set  in  fast  motion  to 
fill  the  big  order  that  the  emergency  had  created. 

There  were  practically  no  regular  army  troops 
left  at  home.  The  training  of  National  Guard  and 
National  Army  troops,  which  had  been  pretty 
thoroughly  amalgamated  in  many  instances,  was 
far  from  completed.  But  the  need  was  urgent. 
Inspectors  were  sent  out  from  Washington  to  re- 
port on  the  relative  degree  of  preparedness  of  the 
men  at  different  cantonments.  Their  reports, 
under  such  conditions,  had  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  physical  location  of  the  troops 
concerned.  Other  considerations  being  equal,  the 
units  near  ports  of  embarkation  would  be  moved 
first. 

So  it  chanced  that  the  novel  aggregation  that 
had  been  assembled  at  Camp  Upton,  on  Long 
Island,  only  a  few  months  before,  and  that  was  in 
fact  still  being  assembled,  was  destined  to  be  the 
first  division  to  represent  America's  new  National 
Army  in  France..  The  division  was  the  Seventy- 
seventh,  composed  of  drafted  troops  from  New 
York  City.  And  it  was  indeed  a  novel  body  of 
soldiers. 
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In  this  division  were  many  men  who  scarcely 
spoke,  or  understood,  the  English  language;  there 
were  some  who  did  not  speak  a  word  of  it.  Jakey 
Rosenstein,  until  a  month  before  engaged  as  a 
tailor's  assistant  on  the  East  Side,  rubbed  shoulders 
with  Tony  Mareno  who,  three  months  before,  had 
been  a  thriving  bootblack  in  Harlem,  and  who 
had  arrived  from  Italy  the  year  before  at  about 
the  same  time  that  Jakey  was  leaving  Russia.  It 
was  Paddy  McGurk,  recently  lightweight  champion 
of  lower  Third  Avenue,  who  had  tacked  on  the  side 
of  the  Long  Island  car  that  took  the  quota  from 
his  district  to  Camp  Upton  a  bright  standard  on 
which  was  painted : '  *  Bowery  to  Berlin,  Unlimited. " 
He  marched  beside  and  bunked  next  to  the  polite 
Jacques,  lately  from  the  kitchen  of  a  little  restau- 
rant in  the  French  quarter  of  Seventh  Avenue. 
With  them  mingled  one-time  Swedes,  one-time 
Syrians,  one-time  Greeks,  one-time  Spaniards,  and 
even  quondam  Turks,  Bulgars,  Austrians;  and  Ger- 
mans., or  their  sons,  all  in  Yankee  khaki.  Czecho- 
slovaks and  others  of  countries  as  yet  unborn  were 
there ;  and  Pell  and  Mott  Streets  had  rendered  their 
Asiatic  contribution.  All  breeds  were  blown  in  by 
the  draft,  and  in  New  York  there  was  every  breed. 

These,  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  mixed 
well  with  a  happily  large  percentage  of  native 
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Yanks,  rubbed  shoulders;  and  they  didn't  fight 
with  one  another  even  as  much  as  they  had  before 
they  donned  the  common  khaki,  and  that  spoke 
well  for  the  degree  of  discipline  they  had  absorbed 
during  their  brief  military  careers.  At  Camp 
Upton  it  had  been  necessary  to  sandwich  classes  in 
English  between  their  classes  in  what  to  do  with  a 
bayonet  and  how  to  drill  and  how  not  to  shoot,  and 
even  those  who  knew  no  other  English  had  taken 
pride  in  learning  to  execute  drill  commands  uttered 
in  English,  so  that  "  the  best  squad  of  the  best  com- 
pany on  earth"  should  not  be  outdone  by  any 
other.  There  are  two  ways  to  "get  the  step. " 
One  is  physical,  the  other  psychological;  and  the 
latter  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  former. 
The  amazing  extent  to  which  even  the  originally 
recalcitrant  among  these  men  had  got  the  step 
psychologically  will  ever  stand  out  as  one  of  the 
war's  gratifying  surprises.  They  had  acquired 
unit  pride,  esprit  de  corps — that  tremendous  force 
named  but  not  defined  by  the  word  "morale. " 

There  had  been  the  hypnotism  of  group  rivalry 
in  the  process,  and  the  inspiration  of  gratitude  to  a 
country  that  had  just  become  a  personal  instead  of 
an  abstract  thing,  to  many  of  them  for  the  first 
time.  And  there  had  been  this  great  outstanding 

factor  in  the  favor  of  the  polyglot  group:  it  had 
s 
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what  some  observers  who  made  a  study  of  it  de- 
cided to  be  the  highest  type  of  officer  personnel  in 
the  entire  mushroom  army  of  America.  Nor  was 
that  illogical.  The  division  was  officered  by  those 
men  who  had  been  most  successful  at  the  first 
Plattsburg  training  camp  for  officers,  and  that 
camp  was  filled  by  careful  selection  from  some  nine 
thousand  applicants.  These  included  many  of  the 
most  able  and  successful  young  men  that  New 
York  City,  where  competition  is  as  keen  as  any- 
where on  earth,  could  produce.  Needless  to  say, 
the  competition  was  fierce  at  this  first  Plattsburg 
camp;  at  its  conclusion  many  were  turned  away 
without  army  commissions  who  were  obviously  of 
the  officer  class  in  civil  life,  where  there  are  indubit- 
ably those  who  are  officers  and  those  who  are  men 
of  the  ranks,  those  who  lead,  and  those  who  follow. 

Many  were  turned  back  to  civil  life,  at  the  close 
of  this  first  training  camp,  who  would  have  made 
valuable  army  officers,  and  would  have  splendidly 
filled  niches  in  the  great  organization  in  France 
that  were  not  even  dreamed  of  at  this  early  stage  of 
our  inexperience. 

But  the  metal  that  resulted  from  the  too  acid 
test  assayed  high  indeed. 

The  combination  of  these  officers  and  these  men 
was  ultimately  an  effective  one.  Without  such 
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officers  the  division  probably  would  have  been  very 
backward.  The  New  England  National  Army 
Division,  the  Seventy-sixth,  had  another  group  of 
officers  who  had  won  in  sharp  civil  life  competition 
in  a  crowded  and  cultured  corner  of  the  country. 
The  only  material  difference  between  the  two 
groups  was  their  age.  Both  lacked,  and  greatly 
needed,  military  experience;  the  New  England 
group  was  younger,  and  had  been  recruited  to  a 
large  extent  from  the  great  Eastern  universities, 
and  was  highly  promising  material,  but  lacked 
experience  in  mature  civil  life  as  well  as  experience 
in  things  military. 

The  Twenty- seventh  Division,  New  York's  Na- 
tional Guard,  which  was  later  to  figure  prominently 
in  the  record  of  the  American  corps  with  the 
British,  was  a  trained  and  experienced  military 
organization  by  comparison  with  their  more  poly- 
glot brothers  of  the  Seventy-seventh.  It  had  been 
recruited  at  greater  leisure  and  with  more  oppor- 
tunity for  selection,  and  was  more  typically  Amer- 
ican ;  its  officers  were  more  experienced  in  military 
affairs — that  was  the  glaring  deficiency  of  the 
officers  of  the  Seventy-seventh.  The  Twenty- 
sixth  Division,  composed  of  New  England  guards- 
men, was  comparable  to  the  Twenty-seventh  in  the 
matter  of  personnel. 
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The  Seventy-seventh  learned  to  drill,  and  to 
drill  well — intelligent  civilians,  who  had,  after 
brief  training,  been  authorized  to  wear  officers' 
uniforms,  inspiring  intelligent  and  stupid  men, 
who  had  been  jerked  suddenly  from  Bowery  and 
Broadway  and  Riverside  Drive  and  the  Bronx, 
with  a  group  ambition  to  do  well  this  new  task 
that  had  been  set  them.  And  they  got  into  the 
papers  much,  being  "New  York's  Own"  and 
close  to  the  city.  Their  newly  acquired  ability 
to  drill  made  splendid  showing  in  parades  that 
parts  of  the  division  held  on  the  avenues  of  their 
home  city. 

The  collective  impression  that  the  Division's 
officers  and  men  made  on  the  inspectors  from 
Washington,  together  with  their  geographical  posi- 
tion, which  was  within  quick  reach  of  ports  that 
British  ships  could  reach  conveniently,  together 
with  other  considerations  perhaps,  won  them  the 
high  honor  of  being  the  first  National  Army  Divi- 
sion to  go  to  France. 

The  last  days  of  the  new  army  at  Camp  Upton 
approached  faster  than  any  of  the  men  or  officers, 
with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  in  confidential 
positions,  realized.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
bathos,  and  considerable  of  pathos,  wrapped  up 
in  these  last  days.  Most  of  the  men  had  come  in 
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through  the  first  draft  of  troops  from  civil  life, 
during  the  preceding  September  and  October,  and 
by  this  time  had  gained  a  fair  idea  of  military  life 
as  it  was  practiced  in  huge  cantonments  at  home, 
where  physical  and  mental  comfort  had  been  the 
keynote.  But  each  succeeding  draft  had  con- 
tributed a  quota  of  raw  men,  and  some  of  these 
had  come  into  the  division  as  late  as  a  few  weeks 
before  it  sailed  for  France.  They  had  a  large 
handicap  to  overcome,  and  in  their  imaginations 
the  size  of  it  was  magnified  a  hundredfold.  The 
deep  seriousness  with  which  they  set  about  learn- 
ing an  art  entirely  new  to  them,  was  touching  in 
many  instances.  The  story  was  told  at  the  time 
of  the  division's  Inspector  General  and  an  extem- 
poraneous sentry  from  the  East  Side,  and  it  illus- 
trated the  point. 

Major  Eddie  Cassat,  the  Inspector  General  at 
the  time,  was  riding,  horseback,  across  an  open 
field  a  considerable  distance  from  the  cantonment. 
It  was  broad  daylight,  and  he  was  in  a  desolate 
region  devoid  of  any  property  worth  guarding. 
Suddenly  he  was  surprised  to  hear  himself  chal- 
lenged by  a  sentry.  The  Major,  old  to  military 
service,  reined  up  short  when  ordered  to  halt.  Some 
paces  away  stood  the  sentry,  a  diminutive  Jew  in 
a  uniform  patently  new  and  designed  for  a  man 
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several  sizes  larger  than  its  present  occupant.  He 
bore  his  rifle  upside  down. 

"Who  is  it  goes  there?"  the  unusual  sentry  de- 
manded. Major  Cassat  replied  that  he  was  the 
Inspector  General. 

"Oh,  all  right,  go  ahead,  General,"  the  sentry 
said.  Whereupon  Major  Cassat' s  curiosity  com- 
pelled him  to  ask  the  man  why  on  earth  he  had 
been  placed  on  sentry  duty  in  such  a  remote  spot, 
and  what  officer  had  sent  him  there. 

"Oh,  it's  all  right,  sir,  don't  worry  about  me," 
the  little  fellow  assured  eagerly.  "Nobody  put 
me  here — I  was  just  practicing. " 

And  then  there  was  another  story  that  was  told 
among  army  men  at  the  time  and  that  illustrated 
the  same  point.  It  was  of  the  same  group  of  eager 
learners,  who  were  anxious  and  willing  to  devote 
even  their  meager  portion  of  spare  time  to  self- 
instruction.  In  this  case  it  was  an  embryo  bugler 
who  was  concerned. 

Scattered,  at  too  rare  intervals,  among  the  new 
men  at  Upton  were  a  few  old  regular  army  ser- 
geants and  corporals  who  had  been  diverted  from 
the  standing  establishment  to  assist  new  officers 
in  teaching  new  men.  It  was  after  taps,  and  the 
camp  had  been  in  darkness  for  some  time  when  one 
of  these  grizzled  regulars,  long  familiar  with  most  of 
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the  messages  carried  in  plaintive  or  staccato  bugle 
notes,  heard  on  the  still  night  air  a  call  that  brought 
him  up  with  a  jump  from  his  bunk.  He  listened, 
and  the  same  clear  notes,  in  which  there  was  some- 
thing of  appeal,  something  of  command,  were  re- 
peated. There  was  not  an  instant  to  lose. 

"All  out!"  the  sergeant  shouted  through  the 
barracks.  ' '  Grab  water  buckets  and  follow  me. ' ' 

A  commendably  small  number  of  minutes  had 
elapsed  when  the  sergeant  and  his  half-clothed 
followers  burst  into  a  near-by  barracks,  from  which 
the  plaintive  notes  still  emanated.  The  barracks 
was  black  inside,  but  flashlights  soon  revealed 
every  corner  of  it.  In  one,  lying  on  his  back  in  the 
bunk  that  was  his  home,  lay  a  young  man  who  had 
a  bugle  in  one  hand,  and  who  was  looking  on  with 
mild  surprise  and  a  bit  of  annoyance  at  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  intruders. 

"Say,  were  you  blowing  that  bugle?'*  the  ser- 
geant demanded. 

"Why,  yes,"  the  youngster  answered,  more  sur- 
prised than  ever,  "I  was  practicing  a  new  call  I'd 
just  learned  from  the  book  before  lights  went  out. " 

The  sergeant  had  a  sense  of  humor,  which  set 
him  to  laughing  instead  of  swearing,  and  it  was  the 
turn  of  his  own  men  to  wonder  what  the  perform- 
ance was  all  about.  Finally  he  could  speak  again. 
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"Well,  look  here,  buddy,"  he  said,  "  next  time 
you  want  to  practice  at  night,  you  find  out  what 
call  it  is  you're  tootin'.  That  there  one's  the 
fire  call." 

Take  men  with  this  spirit  of  eagerness,  though, 
add  to  it  the  spirit  and  ability  that  the  officers  of 
these  twenty-eight  thousand  men  had,  and  you  are 
bound  to  have  a  division  that  will  make  a  name  for 
itself  when  the  great  test  comes.  The  Seventy- 
seventh  did  do  that,  as  is  well  known  both  on  this 
and  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

But  the  Seventy- seventh,  despite  the  will  that 
it  had,  despite  the  favorable  impression  that  its 
officers  and  its  men  made,  was  not  yet  a  good  divi- 
sion, in  to-day's  sense  of  the  words,  when  it  was 
ordered  to  sail  for  Europe,  nor  for  some  time  after 
it  had  arrived  there.  It  became  a  very  good  divi- 
sion, even  a  brilliant  division,  after  it  had  had  a 
number  of  months  of  additional  experience  there. 

Orders  to  sail  struck  the  division  as  unexpectedly 
as  lightning,  as  far  as  its  officers  and  men  were  con- 
cerned. There  had  been  rumors  that  it  would  sail 
soon.  But  rumors  are  perennial  in  the  Army. 
There  were  also  rumors,  much  older,  that  the 
"Metropolitan  Division,"  as  it  was  called,  would 
remain  at  Camp  Upton  until  September  or  Octo- 
ber, and  it  was  pretty  generally  expected  that  the 
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Twenty-seventh  would,  by  virtue  of  its  longer 
military  experience,  beat  the  Seventy-seventh 
across.  Many  of  the  officers'  and  men's  families 
had  acted  on  this  earlier  rumor  and  procured 
quarters  for  the  summer  in  the  vicinity  of  the  can- 
tonment. 

When  finally  it  became  known  that  the  division 
was  actually  scheduled  to  go  abroad  without  delay, 
the  Intelligence  Section  at  Division  Headquarters 
pitched  in  with  feverish  activity  to  eliminate  un- 
desirables who  had  escaped  this  section's  more 
studied  and  slower  efforts  during  thewintermonths. 
Persons  whose  actions  or  utterances  had  pointed 
them  out  as  possibly  hostile  to  the  American  cause 
were  weeded  out  hurriedly  and  replaced  by  new 
men.  It  was  a  very  essential  work  in  a  division 
whose  personnel  sprang  from  such  mixed  stock. 
The  investigation  and  quizzing  of  these  men  re- 
vealed numerous  cases  of  whimsical  interest. 

There  were  men  of  Austrian  birth  who  evinced 
real  eagerness  to  fight  against  Prussia,  but  desired 
assurance  that  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to 
fight  against  Austrians.  Not  a  few  of  them  had 
brothers,  even  fathers,  in  the  Austrian  army. 
Men  of  German  birth  there  were,  too,  whose  atti- 
tude was  the  same,  with  the  peoples  interchanged. 
There  were  others  who  had  been  long  in  America 
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but  had  failed  to  become  citizens,  and  who  declared 
they  would  willingly  fight  if  they  were  granted 
citizenship.  A  fair  request,  and  one  that  was  later 
granted ;  it  should  have  been  granted  at  that  time 
or  earlier. 

There  was  a  happily  insignificant  number  that 
professed  "conscientious  objection"  to  killing  an 
enemy  of  no  matter  what  character,  and  it  was  not 
permitted  to  send  these  across  to  participate  in  the 
merciful  task  of  carrying  suffering  men  from  the 
field  of  honor — of  acting  as  stretcher-bearers. 

But  most  of  the  men  examined  were,  after  all, 
men  of  basic  common  sense  which  needed  only 
sane  and  sympathetic  encouragement  to  make  it 
become  predominant. 

A  few  men  had  to  be  dropped  from  the  division 
not  because  of  any  real  hostility,  but  because  they 
were  neutral  aliens  who  had  been  drafted  through 
error,  and  who  could  not  be  retained  in  the  service, 
except  as  volunteers,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  their 
countries  were  not  participants  in  the  war.  And 
there  was  one  case  that  fell  into  a  classification  all 
its  own. 

An  officer  at  Division  Headquarters  had  been 
questioning  those  who  professed  to  be  conscien- 
tious objectors.  Most  of  them  were  weak,  tallow- 
faced  individuals.  A  husky  Irishman,  six  feet  tall 
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and  broad  in  proportion,  an  ex- truck  driver,  ap- 
peared with  one  of  the  more  usual  specimens. 

" What's  your  trouble,  Mike?"  the  examining 
officer  inquired. 

"Shure  sor,  I'm  a  neuthral  alien,  sor,"  the  big 
one  answered  with  vast  solemnity. 

"A  what! "  The  man  was  patently  fresh  from 
Ireland. 

"Neuthral  alien,  sor.     I'm  a  citizen  of  Ireland. " 

"Yes?" 

"And  I  absolootely  will  not  fight  for  England. 
I'm  a  conscientious  objector." 

The  officer  hid  a  smile  and  patiently  explained 
that  America  had  a  right  formidable  fight  of  its 
own  on  its  hands  just  then  and  wanted  and  needed 
him  to  fight  for  America.  The  Irishman  pondered 
the  subject  a  few  moments  and  then  delivered  his 
ultimatum. 

"All  right,  sor,"  he  consented,  more  cheer- 
fully, "if  you're  shure  it's  for  America,  it's 
all  right.  But  tell  the  Gineral  that  it's  for 
America  O'Grady's  fightin',  and  divil  a  bit  for 
England." 

He  went  away  smiling,  and  later  procured  his 
final  citizenship  papers,  becoming  a  full-fledged 
American  citizen.  For  a  short  time,  it  happened, 
he  was  stationed  near  some  other  Irishmen  who 
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wore  the  uniform  of  Great  Britain,  but  no  hostili- 
ties were  reported. 

March  twenty-ninth,  just  eight  days  after  the 
great  Hun  drive  toward  Channel  Ports  and  toward 
Paris  had  been  successfully  launched,  and  a  day 
on  which  thousands  of  men  were  being  thrown  into 
the  maelstrom  in  futile  efforts  to  stop  the  advanc- 
ing hordes,  found  the  first  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Division  embarking  in  British  ships  at  Portland, 
Maine.  Brigadier-General  Evan  M.  Johnson,  who 
in  his  long  military  career  had  risen  from  a  private 
in  the  ranks  to  his  high  command,  was  in  charge 
of  the  division  in  the  absence  of  the  late  Major- 
General  J.  Franklin  Bell. 

The  first  convoy,  with  Division  Headquarters, 
the  3O2d  Regiment  of  Engineers,  and  several  small- 
er units  aboard,  reached  Liverpool  on  April  I2th. 
For  two  nights  the  men  on  board  had  been  in- 
structed not  to  undress  and  to  be  prepared  for 
emergency  in  the  event  of  a  submarine  attack. 
There  had  been  an  attack,  which  was  comparatively 
unsuccessful,  and  the  cruiser  that  had  escorted  the 
convoy  across  the  Atlantic  was  hit  in  the  stern. 
It  was,  however,  able  to  limp  to  an  Irish  port  with- 
out sinking.  Instead  of  showing  any  vestige  of 
fright  at  the  incident,  the  inexperienced  troops 
flocked  to  the  gunwales  and  watched  the  exciting 
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hunt  by  fast  little  submarine  chasers,  and  made 
side  bets  that  the  unhappy  cruiser  would  go  down 
or  that  she  wouldn't.  Which  augured  well  for  the 
future. 

The  situation  in  France  was  desperate,  and  no 
time  was  allowed  for  training-camp  experience  in 
England.  Instead,  the  new  troops  were  marched 
from  their  great,  colorfully  camouflaged  ships  to 
the  diminutive  railroad  coaches  that  awaited  them 
not  far  away. 

As  they  marched,  crowds  of  the  curious  flocked 
to  see  them  pass.  These  were  the  vanguard  of  the 
first  American  division  to  pass  through  England. 
In  this  dark  hour,  when  discouraging  reports  fil- 
tered daily  across  the  narrow  Channel,  when  the 
proud  British  armies  had  been  again  and  again 
hurled  back  by  a  victorious  enemy,  and  strong- 
hold after  stronghold  had  fallen — in  this  evil 
hour  the  arrival  of  these  fresh  and  vigorous  men 
from  the  new  world  was  full  of  promise  and  hope, 
and  the  crowds  cheered  hoarsely  as  the  young 
Americans  swung  jauntily  past. 

Curiosity  was  not  all  on  the  one  side,  though. 
The  new  troops  gazed  back  with  eyes  wide  with  it. 
They  swung  along  at  route  step,  that  is,  at  ease 
and  with  permission  to  talk.  And,  to  an  extent 
which  they  had  never  yet  dreamed  of  in  America, 
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they  saw  how  the  womanhood  of  England  had  been 
mobilized  for  the  war.  On  every  side,  women, 
some  in  overalls,  some  in  uniform  khaki  skirts, 
were  performing  tasks  previously  thought  to  re- 
quire men's  brawn.  It  was  a  factory  section  of  the 
city,  and  the  Americans  in  their  turn  cheered 
lustily  when  they  passed  a  great  flour  mill  at  the 
doors  of  which  stood  hundreds  of  cheering  women 
workers. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  the  new  troops,  packed 
tightly  in  their  first  European  passenger  coaches, 
started  through  England's  rich,  rural,  midland 
section,  toward  the  war.  But  thoughts  of  it  did 
not  seem  to  worry  them  a  whit.  They  talked,  in- 
stead, of  the  quaint  little  towns  and  ancient  homes 
that  they  passed,  and  of  the  intensively  cultivated 
fields  in  which  seemingly  not  a  square  inch  of  soil 
was  overlooked  and  laughed  outright  at  the  com- 
ical little  freight  trucks  that  looked  as  though  one 
really  grown-up  man  could  push  half  a  dozen  of 
them  up  hill.  Night  came,  and  during  the  dark 
hours  the  vanguard  crossed  England,  passing 
London  while  it  slept  a  fitful,  Zeppelin-haunted, 
sleep,  and  reaching  Dover  in  the  morning.  At 
one  time  during  the  night  their  trains  had  been 
halted  and  all  lights  extinguished,  even  though 
the  lights  had  been  carefully  screened  before. 
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It  was  because  the  Zeppelin  warning  had  been 
sounded. 

At  Dover  the  Yankees  met  their  first  consider- 
able number  of  British  soldiers,  and  began  wonder- 
ing what  was  the  correct  British  military  uniform, 
for  each  group  seemed  to  wear  a  suit  of  different 
design.  The  Tommies  at  the  Dover  rest  camp, 
also  on  their  way  across  the  Channel,  were  eager  to 
talk  to  the  new  men  from  overseas,  and  these  were 
as  eager  to  hear  first-hand  stories  of  the  things  that 
happened  across  that  Channel,  for  many  of  the  re- 
turning Tommies  were  just  out  of  hospital  and  on 
their  way  back  "over  there."  France,  even  at 
Dover,  from  which  it  could  be  reached  in  a  little  over 
half  of  an  hour,  was  still ' '  over  there, "  and  the  song 
by  that  name  had  become  almost  as  popular  with 
Tommy  Atkins  as  it  had  with  the  American  soldiers 
at  home.  It  had  emanated  from  America  during 
the  time  when  things  were  not  going  well  in  France 
but  America's  men  were  flocking  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  to  their  training  camps  at  home,  and 
it,  too,  had  been  full  of  promise.  It  had  pledged 
that  they  would  "  be  over.  "  Now  they  had  come. 

The  pause  at  Dover  was  only  for  breakfast.  By 
noon  the  vanguard  of  the  National  Army — it  was 
that  as  well — had  reached  Calais.  By  night  it  had 
gone  into  rest  camp  in  the  city's  outskirts,  and 
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within  another  day  and  a  half  it  had  traded  its 
American  rifles  for  British,  received  gas  masks  and 
steel  helmets,  and  started  toward  the  distant  boom- 
ing of  cannon  that  it  had  heard  since  the  moment 
it  reached  France. 

The  division  came  under  control  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps  when  it  reached  Calais,  and  was  im- 
mediately moved  inland  to  a  training  area  over 
which  enemy  aeroplanes  passed  almost  every  night 
en  route  to  Calais  or  England.  It  was  an  area  in 
which  training  could  be  conducted,  or  from  which 
the  division  could  be  thrown  quickly  into  support 
lines,  even  without  transportation,  in  case  the 
German  advance  continued. 

Division  Headquarters  was  established  at  Cha- 
teau Cocove,  and  a  short  time  after,  when  more  of 
the  troops  of  the  division  had  arrived,  was  moved 
a  few  miles  closer  to  the  war,  to  an  ancient  chateau, 
in  the  little  village  of  Eperlecques,  not  far  from 
Saint  Omer. 

The  men  commenced  to  settle  down  in  their  new 
environment,  still  wide-eyed  with  curiosity  at 
every  new  turn  in  their  path.  They  laughed 
good-naturedly  at  the  discomforts  of  these,  their 
first  French  billets;  in  them  they  discovered  that 
fifty  men  whose  beds  were  only  blankets  could  live 
in  what  would  be,  even  for  New  York,  a  small  apart- 
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ment.  Instead  of  being  an  apartment,  however, 
the  billet  was  usually  a  barn.  And  they  groaned 
tragically  at  the  recollection  of  those  comfortable, 
steam-heated  wooden  barracks,  with  iron  bunks 
that  had  springs,  and  with  electric  lights,  and  hot 
and  cold  shower  baths,  that  they  had  left  behind 
at  Camp  Upton.  They  jested  about  the  tiny 
French  freight  trucks  in  which  they  had  traveled 
from  Calais,  compared  with  which  the  English 
passenger  coaches  had  been  regular  Pullmans. 
The  French  ones  were  little  box  cars,  labeled: 
' '  Chevaux  8 ;  Hommes  40. ' '  Horses  8  or  men  40 — 
it  argued  eloquently  the  advisability  of  being  a  horse 
in  France.  Forty  is  a  crowd.  The  men  dubbed 
this  form  of  travel  "homming  and  chevauxing, " 
which  made  it  a  trifle  less  night maresque.  And 
they  struck  up  acquaintances  with  the  nearest 
Tommies,  and  with  them  found  the  closest  estami- 
nets,  where  amiable  mademoiselles  sold  inferior 
wine,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  wrote  home 
that  it  was  the  best  war  they  had  ever  attended. 

Above  all,  they  pitched  into  these  final  stages 
of  their  training  with  grim  determination.  British 
staffs  studied  them,  and  came  away  puzzled.  The 
polyglot  personnel  of  the  division  seemed  to  strike 
the  British  as  somewhat  alarming,  its  earnestness 
as  amazing. 
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CHAPTER  V 
TOMMY  ATKINS'  ESTATE  IN  FRANCE 

"The  British  zone"  British  in  fact  as  well  as  name,  militarily, 
almost  go vernmen tally,  and  even  lingually  and  socially  in  spots. 

The  "social  side "  of  a  French  village  in  the  war  zone. 

Every  species  of  money  under  the  sun  is  found  in  circulation, 
and  valued  according  to  its  size. 

The  Britisher  has  tea  served  with  his  war. 

Picturesque,  colorful,  polyglot  Calais,  with  its  uniforms  of  all 
the  world  and  spy  stories  at  every  meal.  The  German  aviator 
who  visited  there  two  days  without  taking  the  trouble  to  change 
his  uniform. 

IT  is  not  generally  understood  in  America  to 
what  an  extent  that  area  vaguely  referred  to  as 
"The  British  zone, "  into  which  the  new  Americans 
now  poured,  was  in  fact  a  British  zone.  Govern- 
mentally  almost  as  much  as  militarily  was  it  British, 
though  of  course  a  civilian  government  remained, 
there  being  still  many  civilians  there.  And  in 
places,  to  no  inconsiderable  degree,  it  was  lingually 
English. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  British 
zone  and  the  French  zone  to  the  south  of  it  was 
almost  as  distinct  as  the  border  between  one  em- 
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pire  and  another.  In  the  well-defined  area  north 
of  it  there  were  ordinarily  as  few  of  the  French 
military  as  there  were  of  the  British  in  the  French 
zone  south  of  it. 

Tommy  Atkins'  zone  included  all  of  the  territory 
north  of  Amiens  to,  and  a  little  beyond,  the  Belgian 
border,  from  the  German  front  line  to  the  English 
Channel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cities  which 
remained  under  French  military  control  even 
though  used  considerably  more  by  the  British  than 
the  French.  Whereas  our  own  country  is  divided 
into  States,  France  is  divided  into  " departments." 
The  British  zone  included  the  department  known 
as  Pas  de  Calais,  and  the  Department  du  Nord,  and 
sections  of  the  departments  of  the  Somme  and  the 
Aisne.  In  history  English  association  with  this 
region  of  France  is  as  old  as  English  battle  lore  it- 
self. In  days  gone  by  English  armies  conquered 
and  reconquered  the  region.  Now,  however,  long 
columns  of  British  troops  jauntily  swung  through 
great  iron  gates  set  in  massive  city  walls  that  their 
ancestors  had  stormed,  and,  carefree,  sang  Tip- 
perary  and  Parlez  Vous. 

There  are  now  two  languages  throughout  the 
zone,  more  in  parts  of  it,  and  these  probably  will 
remain  for  many  moons.  The  newly-arrived 
would  go  to  a  French  shop  and  summon  up 
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his  proudest  French  to  attempt  a  purchase,  and 
ma'mselle  would  wait  politely  until  he  had  fin- 
ished, and  then  commence  chatting  volubly  in 
English. 

And  to  a  greater  extent  did  the  British  military 
government  permeate  the  region.  Each  section 
was  mapped  and  charted  and  card-indexed,  and 
subdivided  into  areas  for  administration.  Where 
light  shell-range  left  off,  a  great  reservoir  of  the 
supplies  that  maintained  millions  of  men  on  a 
narrow  front  began.  Superimposed  on  this  small 
map  space  the  most  vigorous  portion  of  the  British 
nation  lived  and  swarmed  back  and  forth  like  mil- 
lions of  bees  changing  hives  at  the  same  time.  The 
population  of  a  sparsely  housed  village  would  leap 
a  thousand  per  cent,  over  night,  and,  somehow,  a 
billet  would  be  listed  in  advance  for  every  one  of 
the  brown  clad  and  heavily  burdened  newcomers; 
and  his  mail  from  home  would  be  delivered  to  him 
next  morning.  By  night  this  swarm  might  move 
on,  forward  or  backward,  or  to  a  defense  or  an 
attack  north  or  south,  to  rest  areas  or  to  training 
camps,  to  the  merry  leave  boats  waiting  at  the 
coast,  or  to  retrace  its  own  weary  steps  on  a 
suddenly  ordered  countermarch.  Another  swarm 
would  appear  unannounced,  would  settle  on  the 
village  in  its  turn,  and  perhaps  would  move  on  in 
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the  opposite  direction  at  sunrise  the  next  day,  or 
perhaps  would  remain  a  month. 

It  was  but  a  gigantic  chessboard,  and  in  a  tin- 
roofed  office  at  headquarters  each  of  these  restless 
swarms  was  represented  by  a  red  or  blue  or  green 
or  white-capped  thumbtack  that  traced  from  day 
to  day  a  devious  course  over  the  map  of  Northern 
France.  So  there  was,  after  all,  system.  Had  it 
let  up  for  a  moment,  there  would  have  been  chaos. 
But  it  did  not  let  up.  As  each  unit  arrived,  so  did 
its  supplies, — tons  of  them, — its  ammunition,  its 
clothing,  and  its  truckloads  of  equipment.  Its 
commanding  officer  received  on  arrival  a  list  pro- 
vided by  the  local  Town  Major — the  military 
mayor  of  the  village — telling  exactly  how  many 
officers  and  men  could  be  billeted  in  each  house, 
barn,  shop,  or  relic;  how  many  in  Grand  Rue,  or 
in  Threadneedle  Street,  or  May  fair,  or  Piccadilly, 
or,  latterly,  Broadway,  the  Loop,  and  Memphis 
Boulevard.  The  Yankee  quickly  adopted  from 
the  British  the  custom  of  rechristening  the  vener- 
able French  streets. 

The  Town  Major  is  the  third  link  in  geographical 
administration.  Above  him — his  immediate  su- 
perior— is  the  Sub-Area  Commandant,  a  sort  of 
county  supervisor;  above  this  functionary  is  the 
usually  very  important  "  Dug-out "  known  as  the 
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Area  Commandant.  Nor  does  the  title  "Town 
Major"  indicate  that  its  possessor  bears  the  mili- 
tary rank  of  a  major,  in  either  the  British  or  the 
new  American  military  parlance.  Town  Majors 
range  in  grade  from  newly  appointed  second  lieu- 
tenants to  time-shelved  colonels,  or  even  higher. 
The  Dug-out — the  variety  that  spins  intermin- 
able yarns  over  cigars  and  Scotch — is  usually  a 
likable  old  military  gentleman  whose  best  years 
were  spent  in  wars  now  almost  forgotten.  These 
acquired  the  apt  nicknames  of  "dug-outs"  through 
being  snatched  unceremoniously  from  their  quiet 
and  retired  niches,  in  which  they  were  disturbed 
only  by  Bernard  Shaw,  by  the  emergency  that 
demanded  age  and  youth  alike. 

In  their  offices  would  be  found  diligent  young 
clerks  in  uniform  working  on  lists  and  maps  that 
showed  in  minutest  detail  the  maximum  capacity 
and  the  utmost  possible  military  use  of  each  acre  of 
land  in  the  areas  concerned.  And  after  proffering 
a  cigar  to  the  military  applicant  for  information 
relative  to  the  area,  the  Dug-out  would  usually 
turn  the  applicant  over  to  his  industrious  clerk  for 
whatever  real  information  of  the  present  war  might 
be  available  there.  Probably  the  custom  was 
much  the  same  in  the  German  service,  for  when  the 
Second  American  Corps  ultimately  reached  a  town 
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named  Wiancourt,  far  beyond  the  Hindenburg 
Line,  a  very  complete  set  of  German  area-com- 
mandant's maps  was  found  in  an  office  that  evi- 
dently had  been  vacated  in  great  haste.  The 
maps  were  promptly  translated  and  reproduced  for 
the  benefit  of  the  new  occupants. 

Thus  the  British  administrative  system  ran 
through  its  ramifications,  from  the ' '  A,  "  or  Admin- 
istrative, Section  of  the  General  Staff  at  General 
Headquarters,  down  to  the  humblest  of  the  town 
majors.  Each  region  had  its  government  of  area 
commandants.  They  in  turn  had  their  little 
governments  of  sub-area  commandants,  who  in 
turn  had  their  little  governments  of  town  majors 
in  the  relatively  important  villages. 

An  idea  of  some  of  the  duties  of  these  various 
officials,  and  of  the  scrutiny  they  were  required  to 
keep  on  their  entire  areas,  can  be  gained  from  the 
following  extracts  from  the  "Area  Standing  Or- 
ders" issued  by  an  area  commandant  in  one  of 
these  regions  for  the  guidance  of  his  sub-area 
commandants : 

Each  Sub-Area  Commandant  will  prepare  and 
keep  up  to  date  a  large-scale  map  of  his  sub-area, 
showing  boundaries,  billet  numbers,  position  of 
watering  places  for  horses,  incinerators,  burying 
ranges,  recreation  grounds,  fire  engines,  salvage 
and  area  stores,  baths,  headquarters,  etc. 
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He  will  allocate  billets  to  troops  coming  into  his 
area,  in  conjunction  with  a  representative  of  the  unit, 
and  the  local  Maire.  (Hired  buildings  should  be 
kept  fully  occupied  and  no  billeting  certificates  are 
to  be  made  out  for  them.) 

The  Sub- Area  Commandant  has  authority  to 
evict  officers  and  men  occupying  billets  without  his 
sanction. 

Inspections  of  the  billets  and  districts  should  be 
carefully  carried  out  daily  by  the  Sub-Area  Com- 
mandant or  his  representatives.  Sub- Area  Com- 
mandants' duties  include  care  of  billets,  hutments, 
recreation  rooms,  etc.,  when  not  occupied  or  allotted 
to  troops. 

He  will  act  as  intermediary  between  occupants  of 
billets  and  the  French  Authorities  as  regards  com- 
plaints, and  make  a  preliminary  investigation  of  all 
claims  and  complaints. 

All  fields,  grassland,  and  plantations  are  out  of 
bounds. 

Sub-Area  Commandants  will  assist  the  Civil 
Authorities  to  safeguard  the  property  of  inhabitants, 
and  in  towns  that  have  been  evacuated,  they  will 
insure  that  houses  and  rooms  that  have  been  closed 
are  not  used  by  troops  unless  such  use  is  absolutely 
necessary.  The  houses  or  rooms  should  be  opened 
under  his  personal  supervision  and  an  inventory 
made  of  the  contents. 

All  salvaged  articles  will  be  taken  to  the  salvage 
dumps  and  recorded. 

In  the  event  of  any  shells  or  bombs  falling  in  the 
area,  this  must  be  notified  immediately  to  the  Area 
Commandant,  with  units  to  which  casualties  belong. 

On  receipt   of  warning  from   Divisional   Head- 
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quarters  that  gas  has  been  detected,  the  Sub-Area 
Commandant  will  cause  an  alarm  signal  to  be 
given  as  previously  arranged  by  him  with  the  Civil 
Authorities. 

Even  socially  was  it  British  territory  to  a  large 
extent,  at  least  in  many  places.  In  every  im- 
portant town  in  the  British  zone  were  to  be  found 
attractive  officers'  clubs  supported  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  these,  with  the  military  messes,  con- 
stituted the  sum  total  of  the  social  life  of  those 
villages,  and  in  fact  of  the  entire  surrounding  com- 
munity. For  social  life  in  French  villages  appears, 
from  our  point  of  view  at  least,  to  be  a  rather 
meager  thing  at  any  time.  The  moving  picture 
show,  for  example,  almost  as  ubiquitous  as  the 
corner  grocery  store  in  our  own  small  towns,  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  its  way  into  the  small 
French  village.  Nor  does  the  high-school  class 
adjourn  from  schoolroom  to  nearby  soda  fountain, 
in  French  village  life;  a  soda  fountain  is  yet  a  thing 
of  the  future,  and  the  ice  cream  sundae  a  foreign 
device.  Village  life  here,  except  at  rare  and  stated 
intervals,  appears  from  the  American  point  of  view 
a  humdrum  affair  indeed. 

Yet  one  of  the  "civils"  of  a  village  that  the 
newly  arrived  Americans  suddenly  descended  upon, 
after  asking  about  "  little  old  New  York/'  in 
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which  he  had  lived  for  some  years  at  one  time,  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  volubly  that  the  war  would  doubt- 
less be  of  great  benefit  to  Americans  of  the  future 
because  of  the  fact  that  American  soldiers  would  in 
France  discover  how  to  live. 

"You,  when  you  are  home,  have  only  to  rush  to 
work  and  back  to  your  room,  and  then  out  to  the 
'movies, '  as  you  call  them, "  he  said.  "And  then 
you  must  rush  on  to  the  tango,  which  is  more  of  a 
rush  by  itself;  and  then  to  eat  unnecessary  food 
again,  and  then  back  late  to  sleep  as  little  as  it  is 
possible."  After  pausing  to  catch  his  breath  he 
continued :  ' '  But  here  in  our  villages  it  is  different. 
One  lives  here — there  is  nothing  to  do  so  suddenly, 
and  we  have  our  festivals  and  fete  days,  and  a 
chance  to  go  to  sleep. " 

And  persons  of  a  meditative  disposition,  more- 
over, had  to  admit  that  there  was  "something  to 
what  he  said." 

The  festivals  and  fete  days,  though,  were  even 
rarer  during  the  war  than  in  normal  times.  On 
these  days  flags  bedecked  every  house  and  school 
children  paraded,  singing.  The  military  foreigners 
fell  in  with  the  spirit  of  the  occasions  and  prob- 
ably enjoyed  them  more  than  did  the  inhabitants 
themselves.  But  even  with  these  spasmodic  enter- 
tainments, the  clubs  were  the  final  resort  for  men 
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of  gregarious  inclination,  and  in  khaki  and  in  the 
field  all  men  become  gregarious. 

Especially  were  these  clubs  of  benefit  to  the 
dusty  veterans  traveling  the  cheery  or  weary  way 
from  front  to  leave  boat,  or  leave  boat  to  front; 
and  the  soul  satisfaction  gained  by  the  tragic 
travelers  more  than  amply  justified  the  expense  of 
such  bright  spots  on  the  way,  where  good  meals 
and  drinks  and  baths  might  be  had  for  a  few  francs 
— or  shillings  or  dimes,  or  whatever  sort  of  money 
the  travelers  had  last  received  in  change.  For  in 
Northern  France  every  species  of  money  under  the 
sun  seemed  to  be  in  circulation,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  get  your  change,  after  a  purchase, 
in  shillings  or  in  the  coins  of  Belgium  or  Italy,  or 
Portugal  or  even  China. 

Each  foreign  coin  was  rated  by  the  French  shop- 
keepers, not  by  its  market  quotation,  but  by  its 
size;  the  silver  coin  nearest  the  size  of  a  half -franc 
would  be  given  or  received  as  a  half -franc.  And 
so  the  American  quarter,  in  these  exchanges,  lost 
from  six  to  seven  cents  of  its  value  through  the 
misfortune  of  being  approximately  the  size  of  a 
franc. 

The  clubs  were  among  the  things  which  would 
have  been  worth  while  for  us  to  adopt  had  the  war 
continued,  even  though  the  cost  in  dollars  to  the 
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government  might  at  the  outset  have  been  con- 
siderable. The  dividend  in  morale  was  enormous. 

The  advantages  of  this  complete,  perfected  or- 
ganization were  thrown  open  without  reservation 
to  the  newly-arrived  American  officers  and  men, 
first  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division  and  then  to 
those  who  followed.  Into  the  officers'  clubs  Amer- 
ican officers  were  welcomed  with  a  cordiality  and 
enthusiasm  that  did  much  to  refute  pre-war  ideas 
of  British — particularly  of  English — coldness  and 
reserve.  This  was  the  case  to  an  even  greater  ex- 
tent in  their  officers'  messes,  which  in  many  cases 
were  more  on  the  order  of  dining  clubs  than  mili- 
tary messes  as  they  are  ordinarily  pictured.  The 
Britisher  goes  into  war  comfortably,  serving  tea 
at  five  o'clock,  unless  emergency  absolutely  pro- 
hibits, which  it  seldom  does;  he  often  carries  with 
him  a  folding  rubber  bath-tub  and  a  kerosene 
stove,  a  bath-robe  and  slippers. 

By  stages  the  different  groups  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  one  another,  and  fiction  and  vaude- 
ville conceptions  of  each  other  began  to  disappear. 
One  by  one  they  "discovered"  each  other.  But 
the  many  strange  whimsicalities  of  this  extraor- 
dinary zone  itself  still  contained  many  surprises. 
It  even  contained  many  surprises  for  those  who  had 
lived  in  it  for  four  years. 
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It  was  a  multi-uniformed  zone;  no  man  could 
know  all  of  these  uniforms.  Languages  and 
slangs  from  four  corners  of  the  earth  were  there; 
the  possessors  of  each  had  a  uniform  of  their 
own.  In  the  British  army  the  uniform  of  one 
regiment  will  in  many  cases  bear  only  remote 
resemblance  to  the  uniform  of  any  other  regiment 
in  the  same  army.  The  Scotch  wear  their  kilties, 
except  in  winter  trenches,  where,  bitter  experience 
proved,  water  would  freeze  on  the  fringe  of  the 
skirt  and  the  ice  would  cut  the  bare  knee.  The 
jaunty,  devil-may-care  Australian  sombrero  is  now 
nearly  as  well  known  in  America  as  abroad.  It 
was  one  of  the  gay,  care-free  sights  of  the  war. 

The  famous  old  Guards,  whose  standards  carry 
proud  symbols  of  wars  of  long  ago,  scorn  the  tight 
breeches  worn  by  other  men  and  wear  a  loose- 
kneed  "breek"  expressing  their  own  original  idea 
of  what  a  uniform  should  be  like.  ' '  Slacks, ' '  or 
trousers  uniform  in  their  olive  drab  color,  but  de- 
signed on  the  model  of  civilian  trousers,  might  be 
worn  if  their  possessors  were  on  stipulated  duties, 
and  were  in  fact  worn  whenever  their  possessors' 
desire  to  wear  them  coincided  with  an  indulgent 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  local  "A.  P.  M.," 
which,  translated,  means  Assistant  Provost  Mar- 
shal. 
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"Shorts, "  or  abbreviated  trousers  ending  at  the 
knee,  were  also  authorized  for  stipulated  sorts  of 
service  during  the  summer  time.  They  originated 
during  torrid  service  in  southern  climes,  and  were 
donned,  at  first,  unofficially,  and  ultimately  sanc- 
tioned during  the  hot  months  in  France. 

Their  popularity  spread,  however,  with  such 
speed  that  the  quartermaster  and  salvage  depart- 
ments soon  evidenced  serious  concern  on  compar- 
ing notes.  The  former  discovered  that  a  great 
many  more  "shorts"  were  worn  than  it  had  issued; 
and  the  latter  discovered  at  about  the  same  time 
that  a  great  deal  of  the  damaged  clothing  turned 
in  for  repairs  appeared  to  have  been  materially 
altered  in  design  by  its  late  possessors.  As  a  result, 
an  order  was  issued  instructing  Tommy  Atkins 
that  it  was  against  the  rules  to  abbreviate  his  own 
customary  breeches  into ' '  shorts ' '  when  the  weather 
chanced  to  be  hot. 

There  were  also  numerous  variations  not  specifi- 
cally authorized,  but  winked  at.  White  Bedford 
cord  riding  breeches  became  generally  accepted 
among  officers;  the  uniform  eccentricities  of  avia- 
tors became  a  byword;  and  the  inventiveness  of 
French  tailors  added  considerably  to  the  original' 
ity  of  the  various  styles. 

And  there  were  in  addition  the  totally  different 
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uniforms  of  many  other  peoples.  Turbaned 
Indians,  with  swarthy  complexions,  ink-black 
beards,  and  haughty  demeanor,  lent  exotic  variety 
to  the  uniforms  to  be  seen;  the  labor  camps 
swarmed  with  grinning  coolies  in  loose,  fancifully 
decorated  costumes,  scarcely  any  two  of  them 
exactly  alike ;  Belgians  in  their  bright  brown  wools, 
with  caps  much  like  our  own  overseas  variety, 
except  that  they  were  tasseled  at  the  tips,  there 
were  by  the  thousand.  The  sky-blue  French  uni- 
form was  to  be  seen  from  time  to  time,  and  occa- 
sionally the  blue-black  of  the  grim  Chasseur  Al- 
pine added  further  variety.  So  did  the  gray-clad 
Portuguese,  with  costumes  not  greatly  unlike  the 
German.  The  Portuguese  Army  Corps  rendered 
its  entire  service  in  the  British  zone. 

Not  all  of  these  appeared  on  any  given  sector 
of  the  front  at  the  same  time — it  would  have  been  a 
motley  horde  indeed  if  they  had — but  at  various 
times  most  of  them  were  there.  They  all  ap- 
peared, however,  at  the  base  ports,  and  in  that 
fact  lay  many  an  interesting  story. 

Calais,  through  which  the  Seventy-seventh 
Division  had  just  entered  France,  Calais  over 
which  England  and  France  had  produced  volumes 
and  volumes  of  gripping  battle  narrative  in  years 
gone  by,  and  which  once  was  called  part  of  the 
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British  Empire,  became  probably  the  most  color- 
ful, the  most  picturesque — in  the  matter  of  the 
peoples  it  displayed — and  the  most  polyglot  city 
of  all  the  world.  One  gained  the  impression  that 
every  military  uniform  of  the  earth  was  in  Calais, 
jostling  its  way  through  the  crowded  streets. 
There  the  Orient  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Occi- 
dent; a  dozen  languages  and  a  hundred  lingoes 
might  be  heard  in  a  couple  of  blocks — a  platoon  of 
interpreters  would  have  been  needed  to  talk  them 
all. 

As  a  result,  many  of  our  best  spy  stories  are 
liable  to  have  a  considerable  part  of  their  setting  in 
that  ancient  port  of  Calais,  as  did  so  many  of  the 
smuggling  yarns  of  yesterday.  It  was  a  city  in 
which  spy  stories  were  whispered  daily  over  tea, 
and  served  in  the  clubs  with  every  meal. 

"A  Belgian  girl  recognized  her  former  German 
officer-lover  out  there  on  the  street  the  other  day, " 
an  officer  who  had  been  stationed  for  some  time 
in  the  city  told  several  of  the  Seventy-seventh 
Division  officers  at  dinner  when  Calais  was  new  to 
them.  His  story  brought  out  that  she  had 
screamed  for  help,  blase  Calais  had  paid  little 
attention,  and  the  man,  who  was  in  the  uniform  of 
one  of  our  illustrious  Allies,  had  escaped  by  dodging 
around  a  corner  and  melting  into  the  crowd. 
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What  must  be  one  of  the  prize  spy  stories  of  the 
year  was  told  there,  if,  in  fact,  the  principal  char- 
acter in  it  can  be  designated  a  spy.  That  is  open 
to  argument.  He  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  dis- 
guise himself. 

A  German  aviator,  it  appears,  had  been  aware  of 
the  variegated  nature  of  the  Calais  assortment  of 
uniforms.  With  a  boldness  that  almost  compels 
admiration,  whether  you  will  or  no,  he  flew  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  and  landed  in  a  field  near 
which  he  was  able  to  procure  sufficient  underbrush 
to  camouflage  his  little  battle-plane  from  casual 
observation.  Then  he  strolled  nonchalantly  into 
the  crowded  streets  of  the  great  port  without  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  change  his  clothes. 

The  enemy  airman,  according  to  the  story,  dined 
and  drank  at  the  hotels  and  restaurants  frequented 
by  all  Allied  nationalities,  visited  the  city's  shops 
at  his  leisure,  and,  undisturbed,  sailed  away  in  his 
aeroplane  two  days  later,  after  leaving  a  polite 
note  at  an  officers'  club  describing  his  experiences 
and  commending  the  good  folk  of  the  place  upon 
their  rare  hospitality  to  a  lonely  enemy. 

The  only  part  of  the  story  that  sounds  particu- 
larly improbable  is  the  implied  sense  of  humor  on 
the  part  of  the  Hun. 

These  and  others  were  among  the  spy  stories  of 
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the  place.  In  each  restaurant,  and  in  fact  in  every 
public  place,  were  notices  in  French,  Flemish,  and 
English,  warning  those  who  passed  not  to  talk  of 
military  things  because  of  the  possible  proximity 
of  enemy  ears.  So  ubiquitous  was  the  spy  idea 
that  the  impression  forced  itself  on  the  overseas 
imagination  that  these  stealthy  gentlemen  must 
certainly  lurk  in  every  dark  corner,  crouch  in  every 
doorway,  and  peer  through  each  shuttered  window. 
The  newcomer  could  not  but  wonder  if  a  firm  grasp 
on  the  black  spade-shaped  beard  of  the  passing 
French  dignitary  would  not  prove  it  camouflage 
and  if  the  swarthy  complexion  that  peered  in  for  a 
moment  at  the  open  window  would  not  come  off  if 
vigorously  rubbed. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  NEW  GUEST 

The  Seventy-seventh  men  go  over  toward  the  war,  and  pass  a 
tragic  refugee  army  on  the  way.  The  Yank  discovers  that 
Flanders  speaks  his  language,  and  serves  tea  and  Scotch  vin  blanc. 

Yarn-swapping  with  Tommy  Atkins — the  whispering  nabob 
who  visited  the  trenches  for  the  first  time;  and  the  pivot  of  the 
British  Empire  who  was  threatened  with  marking  time  for  two 
hundred  years. 

Chinese  coolies  buy  brass  ramrods  from  Yankee  traders  for 
swagger-sticks. 

The  "Ladies  from  Hell." 

HERE,  in  ancient  Calais,  the  Yankee  realized 
with  the  gratitude  of  a  stranger  among  a  thousand 
tongues  that  Tommy  Atkins  spoke  his  own 
language,  and  that  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Each  division  or  unit,  after  a  short  stop  at  the  rest 
camp,  where  gas  masks  and  steel  helmets  were 
issued,  moved  promptly  on  to  its  training  area. 

In  the  case  of  the  Seventy-seventh  units,  all  of 
which  arrived  within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  after 
their  vanguard,  this  training  area  was  not  many 
miles  east  of  Calais — nor  was  the  German  line. 
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Needless  to  say,  however,  it  appeared  to  many  of 
these,  in  their  inexperience,  as  though  the  training 
area  was  desperately  close  to  the  booming  of  deep- 
lunged  guns  that  could  be  heard  both  to  the  north 
and  the  east.  In  the  area  just  west  of  Saint  Omer, 
which  town  lay  in  the  direct  line  of  the  Huns' 
course  to  the  Channel  ports,  and  for  the  safety 
of  which  serious  fears  were  at  this  time  held,  the 
units  of  the  Seventy- seventh  pitched  their  first 
camp,  "for  training  and  for  use  in  emergency." 
Brigadier- General  Evan  M.  Johnson,  then  in  com- 
mand of  the  division,  established  his  first  head- 
quarters at  Chateau  Cocove,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Saint  Omer,  and  after  a  short  and  cold,  damp  stay, 
moved  on  to  another  chateau  at  Eperlecques,  a 
village  some  seven  miles  southeast  and  closer  to 
the  war  as  well  as  more  comfortable. 

At  first  all  headquarters  sought  chateaux;  later 
many  of  them  learned  to  prefer  less  conspicuous 
targets  for  ambitious  aviators.  The  most  spec- 
tacular performance  the  Seventy-seventh  Division 
men  saw  during  these  early  days  was  the  nightly 
aerial  bombing  raid  on  Saint  Omer,  or  Dunkirk, 
or  Calais,  the  flashes  of  which  could  be  seen  from 
their  centrally  located  vantage  point. 

When  Division  Headquarters  made  its  short 
jump  to  Eperlecques  the  units  that  had  arrived  in 
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the  area  up  to  that  time  covered  the  distance 
across  the  green,  rolling  country  —  for  it  is  green 
and  damp  most  of  the  winter  here  —  by  hiking  un- 
der full  packs,  as  transport  for  baggage  was  at  this 
time  a  rare  luxury.  En  route  they  were  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  several  lively  aeroplane  duels 
over  their  heads. 

Marching  through  this  scarcely  injured  land, 
little  more  than  another  day's  march  from  the 
zone  then  being  shelled  by  the  Hun,  whose  west- 
ward progress  had  just  stopped,  they  passed  many 
pitiful  groups  of  tragic  refugees  who  were  then  on 
their  second  day's  march  from  the  homes  to  which 
they  had  clung  with  desperate  hope  during  four 
years.  The  front  line  had  been  not  far  from  their 
front  doors  during  those  long,  sad  years,  but  at  least 
it  had  not  moved  closer.  Finally,  with  the  spring 
successes  of  the  German  horde,  these  who  had 
held  on  so  bravely  and  so  long  had  at  last  to  turn 
their  backs  on  all  that  they  owned  in  the  world  ex- 
cept such  ludicrous  little  packs  as  they  were  able 
to  carry  on  their  shoulders.  Old  women  in  great 
numbers  there  were  among  them,  with  small  chil- 
dren walking  wearily  by  their  sides  ;  old  men,  too, 
leaning  on  canes,  and  some  young  women  carrying 
in  addition  to  their  material  worldly  belongings, 
their  babies. 
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The  packets  that  they  carried  would  have  been 
in  many  cases  things  of  humor,  had  they  not  been 
things  of  all  too-apparent  tragedy.  Like  excited 
fugitives  from  burning  houses  they  had  saved 
bright-hued  parasols  or  insignificant  statuettes,  or 
kindred  baubles  and  trinkets.  This  tired  and 
straggling  army  would  also  "billet"  for  the  night, 
wherever  they  chanced  to  be  at  the  end  of  their 
day's  march.  Those  of  the  Americans  who  could 
speak  their  language  talked  with  them  and  found 
that  many  of  them,  without  the  luxury  of  army 
blankets  which  ameliorated  the  circumstance  of 
even  the  poorest  billet  for  the  soldiers,  had  put  up 
without  covering  of  any  sort  on  the  previous  night, 
in  wrecked  cow-sheds  and  stables  along  the  route. 
The  sight  was  a  new  one  to  these  new  men  and 
they  contributed  francs — some  of  them  giving  their 
last — to  aid  these  pitiable  wayfarers  on  their  way. 
And  the  Yankees  marched  on  more  solemnly  than 
before,  reflecting  deeply. 

To  each  quaint  town  of  the  vicinity  the  new  men 
flocked  with  wide-eyed  curiosity,  and  they  discov- 
ered that  these  towns  spoke  their  languages;  there 
were  villagers  who  could  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  English,  French,  Belgian,  and  German.  And 
here  and  there  would  be  found  a  Portuguese,  or 
perhaps  a  Russian  tossed  into  a  new,  but  so  old,  en- 
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vironment  by  some  freakish  whim  of  the  world's 
holocaust.  There  were  still  many  of  the  pre-revo- 
lution  Russians  farther  to  the  south  in  France. 

The  newly-arrived  also  noted  that  this  age-old 
region  had  adopted  afternoon  tea,  which  could  be 
had  for  a  franc  or  so  at  many  of  the  little  French 
shops.  The  franc  or  so  was  the  explanation ;  the 
French  themselves  drink  coffee,  and  don't  like  tea, 
but  the  franc  or  so  was  a  great  inducement.  They 
also  served,  and  some  few  of  them  had  learned  to 
appreciate,  what  the  Tommies  had  solemnly  as- 
sured them  was  the  White  Wine  of  Scotland. 
Vin  blanc  takes  the  place  of  water  on  the 
French  dinner  table,  and  this  new  Scotch  mn  blanc, 
especially  when  soda  was  added,  proved  a  novelty 
capable  of  exceptionally  interesting  results. 

And  in  the  estaminets  the  men  listened  to  gro- 
tesque or  frightful  stories  of  Ypres,  the  ruins  of 
which  could  be  seen  from  hilltops  not  a  great  dis- 
tance away,  and  yarns  of  the  trenches  that  had 
spread  out  like  a  spider's  web  before  Ypres  for  four 
years  of  relentless  attack.  Especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ypres  was  the  zone  a  two — perhaps 
even  a  three — language  country.  The  owner  of  a 
quaint  old  house  in  which  two  American  officers 
were  billeted  near  there  inquired  solicitously  when 
they  first  arrived  if  they  would  desire  coffee  and 
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"brot"  each  morning.  Ypres  is  a  stone's  throw 
from  Belgium  and  not  far  from  Holland,  and  the 
old  woman  despite  her  occasional  words  in  German 
had  had  four  sons  in  the  war,  until  one  of  them  had 
been  killed.  And,  here,  more  British  had  come 
and  gone  during  the  four  years  than  in  any  other 
part  of  France.  A  French  liaison  officer  attached 
to  the  Americans  assured  them  very  solemnly  that 
they  must  avoid  the  accent  of  this  part  of  France, 
because  "the  natives  here  speak  with  an  English 
accent."  This  assertion,  too,  was  more  or  less 
borne  out  on  an  occasion  when  an  American  officer 
in  an  automobile  was  seeking  the  correct  way  to 
Ypres.  At  a  forked  road  the  driver  of  the  machine 
asked  an  old  French  peasant  which  road  to  take, 
trying  on  the  gray-bearded  old  man  the  "E-e-e- 
p-r"  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

"Ah,  oui,  'Wipers, '  eh?"  the  old  fellow  grinned, 
and  pointed  out  the  road  to  the  right.  "Wipers, " 
of  course,  is  the  cockney  of  it. 

The  new  Americans  learned  here  of  the  whisper- 
ing nabob  who  visited  the  trenches  for  the  first 
time  in  his  career.  Previously  during  the  current 
fracas  his  military  duties  had  taken  him  no  farther 
than  a  mahogany  desk  in  the  War  Office  in  London, 
and  he  was  both  a  curious  and  credulous  novice. 

He  came  forward  under  cover  of  night,  and  after 
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passing  over  what  to  his  War  Office  idea  seemed 
a  rough,  wild,  and  devastated  area,  met  his 
lance-corporal  guide  at  the  entrance  to  a  com- 
munication trench.  In  a  hoarse  whisper  the 
guide  explained  that  this  trench  was  built  for  the 
passage  of  supplies.  In  a  whisper  equally  low 
the  dignitary  answered  "Quite/'  and  they  moved 
forward  through  the  mud. 

"  Beware,  sir — deep  shell  crater, "  whispered  the 
corporal  as  they  proceeded. 

"Quite,"  whispered  the  Red-Tabbed  one,  and 
manoeuvred  cautiously  around  it,  stooping  low 
and  adjusting  his  steel  helmet  firmly. 

"Barbed  wire  entanglement  on  the  side,  sir," 
the  corporal  whispered. 

"Quite." 

"'Nother  shell  hole,  sir." 

"Quite." 

This  continued  for  a  time  that  seemed  abnormal 
even  to  inexperience,  with  the  trench  still  running 
due  east. 

"I  say,  my  man, "  the  Nabob  finally  exclaimed, 
"I'm  tired  of  whispering.  How  far  are  we  now 
from  the  enemy  trenches?" 

"About  four  miles,  sir — I've  a  bad  cold  and  can't 
talk  above  a  whisper,  sir. " 

There  was  another  favorite  yarn  that  was  told 
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over  the  coffee,  Scotch,  and  cigars,  at  British  messes 
and  clubs,  and  that  was  now  told  with  increased 
gusto  in  honor  of  the  new  arrivals  who  had  not 
heard  it  before  and  who  might  soon  meet  the  very 
officer  concerned,  for  he  was  not  a  fictitious  char- 
acter by  any  manner  of  means. 

This  one  had  to  do  with  a  bumptious  brigadier, 
inordinately  fond  of  being  paternal  and  impressive 
before  his  men.  He  had  just  taken  command  of 
troops  in  the  Ypres  sector  and  was  making  his  first 
tour  of  the  front  line.  The  sentry  on  duty  at  the 
extreme  left,  next  to  the  right  extremity  of  the 
eight-mile  front  held  by  Belgium's  army,  proved 
to  be  a  newly  arrived  cockney  private. 

"  Do  you  realize,  my  man, "  the  General  beamed, 
"that  you  are  to-day  the  pivot  man  of  the  British 
army?" 

The  private  saluted. 

"Great  honor,  my  man,"  the  General  con- 
tinued, "you  are  the  first  outpost  of  the  British 
Empire.  I,  your  general,  salute  you — I  shake 
hands  with  you. " 

The  bewildered  private  saluted,  had  his  hand 
shaken,  saluted  dazedly  again,  and  watched  the 
General  till  the  latter  was  out  of  earshot.  Then  he 
signaled  desperately  for  his  sergeant. 

"  S'y ,  Sergeant, ' '  he  demanded, ' '  what  did  the  old 
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'un  mean  about  me  bein'  the  pivot  o'  the  British 
army  and  all  that,  anyway?" 

The  sergeant  scratched  his  head  and  reflected. 

"What  he  meant,  m'boy, "  he  finally  explained, 
"was  that  if  the  British  army  was  to  do  a  left 
wheel  you'd  mark  time  for  two  hundred  years. " 

There  were  illuminating  sidelights  also  in  the 
new  men's  personal  experiences  with  the  fifty- 
seven  varieties  of  men  old  to  the  zone.  At  the 
southwestern  edge  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Di- 
vision's first  training  area  in  France  there  was  a 
large  camp  of  coolie  laborers.  These  were  strong 
but  lazy  Asiatics,  and  had  to  be  watched  closely  both 
to  be  kept  at  work  and  for  other  reasons.  A  bomb, 
dropped  from  the  air,  a  frequent  thing  in  this  vicin- 
ity, would  scatter  them  all  over  the  country. 
While  most  of  them  would  drift  back  to  their  own 
camp,  others  would  drift  on  to  other  coolie  camps 
nearby,  and  on  being  discovered  would  be  put  to 
work  there  as  though  it  were  where  they  belonged. 
The  French  shopkeepers  told  with  amazement  of 
these  wandering  strangers  ambling  into  their  shops 
and  purchasing  onions  and  garlic  to  eat  raw  before 
leaving  the  shops. 

They  were  an  imitative  crew  and  copied  what- 
ever they  liked  from  any  uniform  that  they  might 
see  passing,  and  some  of  them  wore  straw  hats 
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while  others  affected  overseas  caps  or  any  of  a 
dozen  other  varieties.  One  of  their  non-com- 
missioned officers  appeared  with  a  swagger-stick. 
The  Yankees  were  at  this  time  to  be  seen  in  the 
village  of  Audruicq,  some  of  them  with  riding  crops, 
their  first  consignment  of  horses  having  just  ar- 
rived from  British  stables.  An  interpreter  ac- 
companied by  a  small  knot  of  eager  coolies 
approached  a  group  of  Americans  with  questions 
as  to  where  they  could  procure  something  dressy 
in  the  way  of  swagger-sticks. 

"  Beaucoup  Yen, "  a  spokesman  for  the  Yankees, 
warned  in  mixed  languages. 

"Sure — we  give'm  Yen,"  promised  the  inter- 
preter. 

The  doughboy  spokesman  conferred  with  his 
fellows,  told  the  Asiatics  to  return  the  next  day, 
and  started  off  for  a  munitions  repair  dump  that 
they  had  observed  near  the  town,  to  carry  out  an 
idea  before  other  Americans  heard  of  the  bonanza. 
The  following  day  the  Yankees  appeared  with  an 
armful  of  bright  brass  ramrods  salvaged  from  the 
repair  dump.  Thereafter,  until  the  British  found 
it  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  it  on  account  of  the 
wastage  of  materiel,  the  proud  coolies  of  the  vicin- 
ity strutted  grandly  through  the  streets  flourishing 
their  glistening  new  "swagger-sticks,"  while  a 
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wise  group  of  Yankees  enriched  its  exchequer 
materially. 

Also  in  this  vicinity  were  to  be  seen  occasional 
gangs  of  road  workers  composed  of  German  prison- 
ers. The  roads  of  all  France  were  a  source  of 
constant  delight  and  amazement  to  the  Yankees. 
Compared  with  a  large  majority  of  the  roads  at 
home,  these  were  as  smooth  as  billiard  tables. 
Magnificent  rows  of  trees  bordered  them — soon 
the  Americans  were  to  see  continuations  of  these 
roads  bordered  by  naught  but  splintered  stumps 
placed  at  intervals  as  regular  as  telegraph  poles. 
Some  were  lined  by  willow  trees  which  produced 
the  yearly  fuel  for  the  frugal  folk  of  the  vicinity, 
who  clipped  their  branches  every  autumn  and  left 
a  tall  stump  to  sprout  new  foliage  the  following 
spring. 

Infinite  pains  were  needed  to  keep  these  roads  in 
good  repair  under  the  gigantic  burden  of  war  usage, 
and  prisoners  were  used  for  this  purpose  in  the 
back  areas,  coolies  in  some  places,  and  fighting 
soldiers  themselves  became  road-makers  when 
spurts  of  speed  were  required,  or  when  the  roads 
were  under  shell  fire.  Americans  never  learned  to 
give  the  minute  care  to  roads  in  their  own  sector 
that  was  given  to  them  on  other  parts  of  the  front. 
In  the  northern  zone  half  a  dozen  giant  road 
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rollers  might  be  passed  in  one  day.  "D.  A.  D. 
Roads"  meant  Deputy  Assistant  Director  of 
Roads,  and  the  very  existence  of  the  office  indi- 
cated the  serious  consideration  that  this  work  was 
accorded  by  the  British  after  earlier  years  of  bit- 
ter experience;  it  is  one  of  the  many  lessons  in 
preparedness  that  we  may  learn  from  the  zone. 

German  road-gangs  were  now  passed  by  Amer- 
ican units  marching  in  route  order,  that  is,  with 
permission  to  talk,  whistle,  sing,  and  break  step 
to  relieve  the  strain  of  long  hikes.  They  were  the 
first  Americans  that  these  particular  Germans  had 
seen  in  France,  and  the  Germans  looked  at  the 
passing  troops  with  expressions  varying  from  mild 
curiosity  to  contempt  and  hatred.  On  one  occa- 
sion one  of  them,  for  the  moment  unobserved  by 
the  British  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  gang,  asked 
sneeringly  in  English:  "Think  you  will  stop  the 
war,  do  you?" 

"Ach  nein,  Naar!"  a  Yank,  whose  love  of  free- 
dom the  Intelligence  Department  had  endorsed 
after  minute  scrutiny,  replied  in  emphatic  German, 
to  the  obvious  surprise  of  the  prisoners :  ' '  You  will 
be  the  ones  to  stop  the  war!"  It  required  just  a 
little  less  than  seven  months  more  to  make  the 
prophecy  good,  though  even  the  optimistic  held  no 
such  high  hopes  at  this  time.  Persons  of  sound 
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military  judgment  expected  the  end  in  "  1919  or 
1920,'*  and  jokingly,  but  without  very  genuine 
mirth,  quoted  a  British  wit  who  had  assured  that  : 
"the  first  seven  years  will  be  the  hardest. " 

The  Yankees  showed  a  disposition  to  glower  at 
the  German  prisoners,  and  seemed  to  recall  that  it 
was  they  who  were  responsible  for  the  straggling 
refugees  who  trekked  back  along  the  road  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  doubtless  would  have  been 
far  more  gratifying  to  those  unkempt  road  workers, 
mostly  filthy  and  unshaven  despite  the  fact  that 
they  had  as  much  opportunity  for  personal  clean- 
liness as  our  own  soldiers  had,  had  our  men  ignored 
them  in  passing,  as  did  other  units  more  accus- 
tomed to  the  presence  of  the  motley  gangs.  But 
while  it  has  been  said  that  our  men  "hate  poorly, " 
and  have  not  a  real  hate  in  their  make-up,  it  is  also 
true  that  our  men  have  an  almost  fanatical  belief 
in  justice;  and  they  are  sentimentalists  at  heart, 
every  one  of  them,  and  therefore  deeply  moved  to 
pity  by  sights  of  helpless  and  unnecessary  suffering ; 
and  they  do  not  forget  easily.  The  set  visages 
and  determined  stares  of  these  first  Americans 
did  not  lend  encouragement  to  the  Hun  prison- 
ers who  chanced  near  their  path,  even  though 
the  Seventy-seventh  was  our  most  polyglot 
division. 
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And  then  there  were  other,  more  friendly  peoples 
that  the  Yankees  met.  Among  those  in  whom  they 
found  a  kindred  spirit  were  the  Scots. 

There's  a  wider  difference  between  Scotch  and 
English,  close  neighbors  as  they  are,  than  there  is 
between  Americans  and  English.  The  Scotch 
were  one  of  the  bits  of  picturesque  relief  of  the 
war.  The  word  "relief"  is  used  from  our  point 
of  view;  not  the  German  point  of  view  at  all. 
Their  kilted  costume,  together  with  their  fighting 
proclivities,  won  them  among  the  Germans  the 
enviable  title  of  the  "Ladies  from  Hell. " 

They've  a  wit  as  quick  as  the  Irish,  as  the  now 
venerable  Harry  Lauder  used  to  demonstrate. 
He,  by  the  way,  dropped  in  at  the  "American 
Headquarters, "  as  H.  Q.  Second  Corps  came  to  be 
known  among  the  British,  for  several  days  during 
one  of  his  tours  of  the  front,  and  an  orderly  who 
worked  in  one  of  the  offices  afterwards  treasured 
highly  a  half-crown  that  Lauder  gave  him  as  a  tip 
for  some  service  during  the  visit.  The  orderly 
insisted  that  anybody  who  got  anything  fronx 
Lauder  ought  to  keep  it  as  a  souvenir.  And  the 
comedian  procured  from  the  soldier,  by  accident, 
a  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  new  yarn  for  future  use 
in  vaudeville,  through  happening  to  be  billeted  in 
an  estaminet  and  overhearing  his  quaint  efforts  to 
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converse  in  French  with  the  petite  mademoiselle 
of  the  establishment. 

An  incident  which  illustrated  the  ready  wit  of 
the  Scot  had  to  do  with  a  diminutive  one  of  the 
species  who  was  irritated  by  the  chaffing  of  a  six- 
foot-two  British  military  policeman  at  Amiens. 

"I  s'y  there,  m'  boy,  does  your  mother  know 
you're  out?"  the  large  one  demanded  as  the  tiny 
Scot  ambled  by  under  a  pack  nearly  as  large  as 
himself.  The  Scot  regarded  the  big  policeman 
belligerently  for  a  moment. 

"Weel,  yes;  yes,  she  knows  aboot  it,"  he  said, 
and,  taking  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth,  added :  ' '  And 
by  the  way,  when  ye  gae  hame  yersel',  ye  can  tell 
your  mother  ye've  now  seen  a  real  soldier-r-r-r. " 

There  was  one  group  of  American  soldiers  for 
whom  no  time  for  special  training  could  be  allowed, 
and  whose  war  began  the  day  they  arrived  in  their 
first  training  area,  and  for  them  it  did  not  end  with 
the  armistice.  These  were  the  members  of  the 
Signal  Corps.  Many  of  its  men  had  jobs  of  ex- 
traordinary hazard  during  active  operations,  but 
many  also  were,  for  months  after  the  armistice, 
still  doing  the  same  grueling  work  of  establishing 
and  reestablishing  quick  connections  when  moves 
were  made  that  they  had  been  doing  when  hos- 
tilities were  most  intense.  When  a  headquarters 
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moves,  its  entire  telephone  exchange  must  move. 
This  means  moving  beforehand  in  fact,  if  oppor- 
tunity permits,  and  maintaining  both  the  old  and 
the  new  station  simultaneously,  for  when  a  head- 
quarters reaches  its  new  post  it  must  be  thrown 
into  immediate  connection  with  the  higher  and 
lower  headquarters  with  which  it  deals  if  its  work 
is  to  be  carried  on  efficiently. 

British  field  telephones  were  provided  for  the 
Americans  with  the  rest  of  the  British  equipment. 
These  are  telephones  of  the  design  in  general  use 
in  England,  with  transmitter  and  receiver  on  the 
same  piece,  the  whole  device  capable  of  being  held 
in  one  hand.  Before  a  headquarters  had  actually 
opened  for  business  it  was  connected  by  telephone 
with  the  entire  British  zone,  through  permanent 
trunk  lines,  and  with  every  brigade  and  every  regi- 
mental headquarters  of  the  division  through  newly 
strung  lines.  There  were,  of  course,  many  occa- 
sions to  call  up  local  British  officers  such  as  the 
Area-Commandant,  the  Town  Major,  the  R.  T.  O., 
or  Railway  Transport  Officer,  the  O.  O.,  or 
Ordnance  Officer,  the  S.  S.  O.,  or  Senior  Supply 
Officer,  and  so  on  through  the  long  list  of  alpha- 
betical cryptographs.  "Give  me  the  R.  T.  O. 
please, "  one  would  ask  after  the  local  exchange  had 
connected  with  the  nearest  British  central.  "You 
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are  through,  sir, "  would  come  the  prompt  response. 
"Haven't  started  yet,"  the  novice  was  apt  to 
growl.  Ultimately,  if  the  wire  lasted,  the  call  did 
get  through. 

Even  back  of  front  lines  war  is  hard  on  telephone 
service,  even  as  far  back  as  New  York  in  fact,  it 
appears  on  returning  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
zone  of  the  advance,  which  extended  for  many 
miles  from  the  actual  front,  wires  were  often  strung 
along  the  ground  and  were  frequently  broken  by 
motor  lorries  or  other  vehicles.  The  stringing  of 
these  wires  must  be  in  many  cases  a  hasty  job  at 
best,  and  bombs  from  the  air  have  been  known  to 
strike  the  exact  spot  to  cripple  the  telephone  serv- 
ice of  an  entire  area. 

The  English  equivalent  of  "Hello"  on  receiving 
a  telephone  connection  is:  "Are  you  there," 
with  rising  accent  on  the  final  word,  and  it  has 
long  provoked  mirth  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
The  same  ingenuous  query  would  be  heard  when 
one  answered  the  telephone  anywhere  in  the  Brit- 
ish zone  in  France. 

' '  I  always  wondered  why  they  asked  that  fool  ques- 
tion. Now  I  know, "  an  American  colonel  mused, 
after  having  begun  to  reply  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  "all  there."  While  he  was  replying  the  line 
went  dead.  "Are  you  there !  Usually  you  aren't. " 


CHAPTER  VII 

FRUGEOIS   NIGHTS 

The  village  that  declined  to  be  annoyed  by  the  war — such  a 
village  as  every  soldier  in  the  zone  lived  in  at  some  time. 

Col.  "Jim  Crow"  Rhea,  of  Texas. 

British  training  school  at  Matringhem  improves  the  entente 
cordiale. 

Pathos  and  bathos  at  an  aerodrome  near  the  old  Agincourt 
field  of  former  battles. 

AT  this  stage  corps  headquarters  had  become  a 
seemingly  permanent  fixture  in  the  complacent 
little  town  of  Fruges,  a  village  that  led  a  retired 
existence  some  twenty-odd  miles  from  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  war,  resting  comfortably  in  a  saucer- 
shaped  bowl  of  land  that  had  the  happy  effect 
of  causing  the  entire  village  to  vanish,  as  far  as 
the  passing  aviator  was  concerned,  at  nightfall. 
While  other  towns,  some  of  which  were  of  con- 
siderably less  military  importance,  were  bombed 
relentlessly  a  few  kilometers  away  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  only  bombs  that  were  dropped  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Fruges  fell  in  its  outskirts 
and  accomplished  no  more  than  the  obliteration  of 
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several  garden  patches.  There  was  not  a  single 
Cave  de  Secours,  or  bomb-proof  cellar,  in  Fruges. 

It  was  a  quaint  old  village,  and  had  seen  much  of 
other  wars.  It  was  but  a  few  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  British  victory  over  large  French  odds  in 
other  years  at  Agincourt.  It  now  had  been  for 
four  years  within  earshot  of  the  sounds  of  this 
greater  war,  but  during  the  long  period  it  had  come 
to  consider  this  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
now  carried  on  its  own  quiet,  leisurely,  typical- 
French-rural-village  way  for  all  the  world  as  if 
there  were  no  war  in  progress.  The  constantly 
passing  soldiers — for  it  was  on  the  main  highway, 
the  principal  north  and  south  artery  of  traffic 
through  the  British  zone — placid  Fruges  had  also 
come  to  regard  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  indeed 
as  little  more  than  profitable  tourists.  Its  little 
bookshops  had  added,  in  recognition  of  their  pres- 
ence, paper-backed  continental  editions  of  popu- 
lar English  fiction,  and  risque  post  cards  galore, 
and  the  village  had  long  since  ceased  any  efforts 
at  functions  or  ovations  or  other  such  ceremony  on 
account  of  the  military  arrivals,  parades,  or  de- 
partures. 

Had  the  uniform-clad  strangers  that  passed  up 
and  down  the  steep  road  of  the  town  suddenly 
been  whisked  away,  a  returned  spirit  of  any  one  of 
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the  village  fathers  of  the  last  century  would  have 
found  little  to  surprise  him  in  his  quiet  old  home, 
nothing  —  even  bathing  accommodations  —  would 
he  have  found  materially  changed,  except  that  he 
might  have  observed  that  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
the  younger  men  of  the  village  were  out  of  town. 

There  were  the  petty  scandals  of  the  customary 
small  town,  but  the  retired  place  had  stolidly  de- 
clined to  become  cosmopolitan  in  any  way,  and 
any  ma'mselle  who  permitted  herself  to  be  seen 
on  the  street  with  a  soldier  would  find  herself 
very  much  gossiped  about  by  her  neighbors  before 
evening. 

The  weekly  market-day  continued  to  fill  with 
rustic  crowds  the  town  square,  a  great  cobble- 
stoned  plaza  on  the  steep  hillside,  about  which  the 
low  houses  of  the  village  had  been  built.  On  the 
morning  of  this  day  each  week  the  square  would 
suddenly  blossom  out  with  bizarre  booths,  and 
frail  frame  and  painted  canvas  stalls,  which  dis- 
played for  sale  most  of  the  yearly  needs  of  the 
modest  villagers  and  nearby  country  folk.  Great 
bolts  of  sombre  cloth  would  stack  one  booth,  fin- 
ished articles  of  feminine  apparel  another,  hob- 
nailed shoes  and  boots  another,  and  cheapest  tin- 
seled trinkets  and  gaudy  ''souvenirs"  another. 
In  a  corner  of  the  square  there  would  be  other 
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booths  displaying  fresh  fish  brought  over  from 
Boulogne  by  thrifty  daughters  of  men  whose  last 
generation  had  also  been  itinerant  fishmongers; 
in  another,  great  baskets  of  eggs ;  elsewhere,  slabs 
of  beef  or  sides  of  bacon ;  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill, 
behind  the  squat  stone  court  house  that  was  the 
square's  only  architectural  adornment,  a  series  of 
stalls,  to  the  props  of  which  were  tied  by  one  foot 
squawking  chickens  offered  for  sale,  and  little 
pigs  that  joined  in  a  continuous  concert  of  squeals 
till  the  sun  went  down  on  this  weekly  day  of  the 
Bon  Marche,  or  until  each  of  them,  squealing  more 
lustily  than  ever,  had  been  carried  off  by  an  indus- 
trious housewife's  firm  grip  on  one  ear  and  one 
foot. 

Almost  involuntarily  in  this  peaceful  little 
French  community  one  looked  for  characters 
George  Sandienne.  And  on  the  velvety  green 
opposite  a  beautiful  old  mill  ten  minutes'  stroll 
from  the  center  of  the  town,  imagination  de- 
manded that  the  folk  of  the  village  and  surround- 
ing fields  must  surely  assemble  for  rustic  festivals 
and  dances  during  the  long  twilight  hours  after 
shops  were  closed  or  toil  in  the  fields  was  ended. 
The  mill,  hoary  with  age,  still  ground  out  its  small 
daily  measure  of  flour,  for  little,  but  rich,  fields  in 
the  vicinity  were  still  plowed  with  primitive  farm- 
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ing  implements  by  grizzled  old  veterans  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  and  by  hardy  young  peas- 
ant women — no  "farmerettes"  these — to  these 
such  heavy  work  was  by  no  means  an  innovation  of 
the  war. 

But  rustic  dances  on  the  village  green  remained 
after  all  only  pretty  fancies  of  fiction — except  for 
alien  military  interlopers,  for  whose  strange  mode 
of  living  there  was  no  accounting,  and  who  some- 
times were  very  disturbing  with  their  lusty  march- 
ing songs  when  passing  through  late  at  night — the 
village  was  sleeping  soundly  by  nine  o'clock. 

This  was  the  life,  and  the  manner  of  it,  of  many 
a  small  village  a  few  miles  back  of  the  war  in 
Flanders.  It  was  the  sort  of  village  which  served 
as  an  introduction  to  France  for  the  thousands 
of  American  troops  whose  first  experiences  in  that 
country  were  gained  in  the  British  zone. 

Into  this  placid  village  the  nucleus  of  Head- 
quarters, Second  Corps,  had  moved  for  what 
proved  a  sabbatical  two  months — two  months  of 
study  and  preparation.  During  this  period,  Gen- 
eral Simonds,  at  this  time  a  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
functioned,  in  effect,  as  Commanding  General  of 
the  Second  Corps,  in  the  absence  of  General  Persh- 
ing,  who  was  nominally  its  immediate  commander, 
no  other  having  as  yet  been  designated.  General 
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Simonds  was  gradually  building  up  his  staff  at  this 
time,  and  increased  it  considerably  during  the 
period  of  nearly  a  month  between  the  arrival  of  the 
first  units  of  the  Seventy-seventh  and  the  arrival 
of  the  next  division  destined  for  service  with  the 
British.  The  staff,  in  addition  to  preparation  and 
study,  took  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  members  of  the  British  staffs 
at  General  Headquarters  in  Montreuil,  an  ancient 
and  picturesque  walled  city  not  far  in  land  from 
Boulogne,  and  at  the  various  army  and  corps  head- 
quarters. Some  of  the  new  American  staff  officers 
were  temporarily  attached  to  different  British 
staff  departments  to  study  their  methods,  and 
incidentally  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
study  their  men.  From  time  to  time  the  fortunes 
of  war  do  offer  such  opportunities  for  existence 
such  as  this,  except  for  which  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  other  groups  would  be  impossible.  The 
anticipated  renewal  of  the  German  drive  at  this 
stage  would  suddenly  have  thrown  all  into  a  state 
of  feverish  activity,  but  there  were  yet  a  number 
of  weeks  to  pass  before  the  drive  should  be  re- 
newed. It  speaks  well  for  General  Simonds'  selec- 
tions that  the  members  he  retained  were  practically 
without  exception  men  who  did  "mix  well/'  and 
who  recognized  that  in  this  unusual  case  their 
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service  was  more  of  a  diplomatic  nature,  for  the 
time  being,  than  of  a  military  nature. 

One  who  became  inordinately  popular  among  the 
British  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  C.  Rhea, 
better  known  since  West  Point  days  as  "Jim 
Crow,"  Rhea,  on  account  of  his  initials  and  the 
section  of  America  from  which  he  hailed.  He  was 
a  former  cavalry  officer,  picked  from  the  staff  of 
the  Seventy-seventh  Division,  a  husky  and  affable 
product  of  Texas,  a  Regular  Army  man  of  many 
years'  experience,  and  an  accomplished  raconteur. 
Rhea  was  the  outstanding  figure  of  many  an  Anglo- 
American  "party,"  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
proving  an  able  and,  if  need  be,  stubborn  repre- 
sentative of  America  in  many  a  serious  conference 
with  high  British  staffs,  and  he  soon  came  to  be 
both  liked  and  admired  by  the  British.  Afterward 
a  General  in  the  American  sector  asked  for  Colonel 
Rhea  as  his  Chief  of  Staff,  and  he  was  ordered 
south. 

One  of  the  particularly  bright  spots  of  the  vicin- 
ity was  in  the  town  of  Matringhem,  two  or  three 
miles  northeast  of  Fruges.  There  was  a  British 
officers'  school  there,  and  this  school  did  much, 
after  school  hours,  toward  cementing  cordial  re- 
lations between  the  veterans  and  the  strangers.  It 
was  not  an  officers'  school  in  our  customary  Ameri- 
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can  sense  of  the  term ;  it  did  not  produce  officers, 
its  purpose  was  to  increase  the  military  science  at 
the  command  of  the  officers  who  had  already  seen 
long  service  at  the  front,  and  in  addition  to  this 
its  effect  was  to  create  for  these  officers  a  sort  of 
rest  period  with  a  jovial  group  of  other  officers  from 
other  units.  On  one  night  of  each  week  the  entire 
school  forgot  the  war  and  flung  itself  into  an  in- 
formal entertainment,  the  entertainment  being 
furnished  by  the 1 1  students '  '  themselves.  Middle- 
aged  and  portly  men,  the  apotheoses  of  dignity 
when  with  their  troops,  acted  like  sophomores  on 
these  occasions  and  ultimately,  safe  to  say,  went 
back  to  their  serious  duties  vastly  refreshed  by  the 
experience. 

On  discovering  that  the  Yanks  had  settled  in 
Fruges  a  large  group  of  this  cordial  crowd  piled 
into  motor  lorries  and  came  over  to  corral  all 
Americans  that  they  might  be  able  to  find  at  large. 
After  the  "  party  "  that  ensued  the  Americans  were 
taken  in  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  gang,  not  as 
guests,  but  as  though  they  had  been  members  of 
long  standing,  and  Over  There  and  other  songs  with 
which  the  Yankee  had  come  to  be  identified  in  the 
British  mind  were  added  to  the  repertoire  of  the 
occasions.  Exchange  visits  were  paid  to  the 
American  officers'  messes  in  Fruges,  and  the  two 
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groups,  the  one  changing  constantly — the  school 
group — and  the  other  relatively  stable,  became 
pals. 

The  same  was  the  case  with  a  school  for  artillery 
officers  a  few  miles  due  east  of  Fruges ;  here  there 
were  many  Canadians,  and  baseball  rivalry  sprang 
up  at  once.  Among  them  was  one  who  had  gone 
to  Europe  in  1914,  and  who  had  assisted  at  least 
one  then  inexperienced  English  staff  officer  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  certain  Canadian  charac- 
teristics which  were  not  greatly  unlike  certain 
American  characteristics.  Of  this  officer  it  was 
told  that  during  a  vicious  night  counter-attack  he 
had  been  attempting  to  have  a  group  of  men  move 
a  stalled  motor  truck  from  an  important  roadway. 
It  was  a  rainy,  sloppy,  muddy  night,  and  little 
headway  had  been  made.  An  irritable  staff  officer 
whose  way  was  blocked  by  the  truck  rushed  for- 
ward and  demanded  hotly : 

"I  say,  why  don't  you  move  that  truck,  my 
man!" 

The  perspiring  and  already  exasperated  Cana- 
dian gaped,  and  replied : 

"Because,  sir,  you  see,  it  is  too  damned  heavy." 

The  question  is  often  raised  in  this  country  to- 
day as  to  whether  or  not  the  food  was  good  in  the 
British,  or  for  all  that,  in  the  other  zones  during  the 
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war.  It  was.  After  the  populated  region  had 
been  passed — and  the  troops  that  served  with  the 
British  had  more  miles  of  devastated  area  to  pass 
over  than  any  others  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
broad  expanse  of  territory  there  had  been  swept 
over,  back  and  forth,  during  the  entire  four  years 
of  the  war — after  this  devastated  zone  had  been 
reached  there  was  opportunity  no  longer  to  pur- 
chase food  from  the  civilians,  there  being  no 
civilians  present.  Then  it  was  found  that  the 
ration  alone  was  quite  adequate,  and  if  the  cook 
chanced  to  be  possessed  of  a  fair  degree  of  ingenu- 
ity it  was  quite  palatable. 

In  the  case  of  officers'  messes,  these  could  be  just 
as  finished  a  product  as  their  members  cared  to 
make  them,  until  the  devastated  zone  was  reached. 
Ordinarily,  purchases  outside  of  the  ration,  which 
was  provided  at  a  per  diem  cost  of  forty-two  cents 
to  each  officer,  amounted  to  five  or  six  francs,  or 
about  a  dollar,  a  day.  There  were  fiesta  occasions, 
though.  Now  and  then  the  guests  from  nearby 
schools,  or  from  the  aerodrome  across  the  hill,  would 
chance  upon  a  repast  that  would  be  difficult  to 
surpass,  and  very  expensive  to  equal,  at  the  highest 
class  hotel. 

In  addition  to  these  occasional  feasts  there  were 
also  trips  now  and  then  to  Hesdin,  to  St.  Omer, 
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Boulogne,  and  other  cities  in  which  were  to  be 
found  large  hotels  and  officers'  clubs.  In  the 
last-named  of  these  cities,  at  a  large  French  hotel, 
there  was  an  extraordinary  novelty  in  the  way  of 
an  American  cocktail — the  Boulogne  version  of 
this  blessing  being  strikingly  original  both  in  com- 
position and  color  scheme,  but  being  nevertheless 
palatable  and  very  popular.  It  was  the  creation 
of  a  former  native  of  Monte  Carlo,  who  said  that 
he  had  moved  up  near  the  war  because  that  was 
where  all  the  money  had  gone.  Once  in  a  long 
while  a  chance  mission  to  Eu,  near  which  two 
American  divisions  were  to  be  located,  would 
create  opportunity  for  a  brief  visit  to  Le  Treport, 
a  colorful  coast  resort  then  filled  with  Portuguese, 
Belgians,  Italians,  and,  notably,  Parisiennes,  the 
last-named  resplendent  in  ultra-modern,  but  very- 
attractive,  bathing  costumes. 

The  officers'  mess  that  stood  out  as  superior  to 
any  others  of  the  vicinity,  even  ahead  of  any  of  the 
fairly  distant  officers'  clubs,  and  at  which  the  per- 
sonalities to  be  found  had  more  real  romance  in 
them  than  the  most  exalted  G.  H.  Q.  or  Army 
Headquarters  Staff  mess,  was  the  mess  at  an  avia- 
tion field  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

It  was  not  generally  realized  even  by  those  who 
lived  so  near  to  it  that  this  aerodrome  was  located 
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on  land  that  had,  one  day,  been  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  epoch-making  battle  of  Agin  court,  or  Azin- 
court,  as  it  is  now  called,  where  four  centuries  ago 
—on  October  25,  1415,  to  be  exact — Henry  the 
Fifth  won  his  decisive  victory  over  the  French 
with  an  army  about  one  third  the  size  of  one  of 
our  modern  American  divisions. 

Squadron  Twenty -five,  the  particular  squadron 
that  chanced  to  become  especially  well-acquainted 
with  the  Americans,  was  composed  of  young  men — 
it  might  be  said  of  boys — from  many  parts  of  the 
world.  A  number  of  them  were  from  South  Africa 
and  one,  an  especially  clean-cut,  bright-eyed, 
youngster,  who  had  been  living  in  South  Africa, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  born  in  New 
Jersey.  Through  chance  a  young  Russian  Jew 
had  drifted  into  the  squadron.  Both  he  and  the 
lad  from  New  Jersey  "went  missing."  Unless  an 
aviator  was  positively  known  to  have  been  killed 
this  was  the  way  it  was  expressed ;  this  left  a  small 
measure  of  hope,  and  was  a  bit  less  depressing  on 
the  nerves  of  his  comrades. 

Twenty-five  was  an  observation  and  photograph 
squadron,  and  its  members  usually  traveled  alone, 
and  therefore  died  alone  and  unseen  by  their  com- 
rades, and  so  many  of  them,  from  time  to  time, 
were  listed  as  "missing.'*  Another  exotic  one 
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who  had  drifted  into  the  mixed  group  was  a  lad 
from  South  America  who  had  gone  to  school  in 
England.  In  its  composition  the  squadron  had 
much  in  common  with  the  make-up  of  our  own 
heterogeneous  force.  There  were  also  in  it,  how- 
ever, boys  of  eighteen  and  twenty  who  never 
before  had  been  out  of  England,  nor  far  from  their 
hearths  in  the  confines  of  that  island,  and  who 
under  other  conditions  would  scarcely  have  been 
out  of  Eton. 

On  the  walls  of  the  old  chateau  that  housed  the 
flight  personnel,  and  which  resounded  at  all  hours 
of  day  and  night  with  their  shouts  and  songs,  for 
in  their  boisterous  enthusiasm  they  turned  it  into 
a  sort  of  harum-scarum  college  dormitory,  on  these 
walls  hung  broken  propeller  blades — grim  sou- 
venirs that  reminded  one  constantly  of  the  deadly 
serious  mission  to  which  these  young  men  were 
devoting  their  lives,  and  in  the  lounging  room 
appeared  the  squadron's  long  Honor  Roll.  Oc- 
casionally these  boys  would  talk  of  these  things, 
not  often ;  one  had  been  invalided  to  England  for 
two  months,  and  on  his  return  found  that  prac- 
tically the  entire  personnel  of  the  squadron  had 
been  replaced  during  his  absence,  and  that  only 
two  or  three  of  his  old  friends  remained.  Ill-luck 
was  believed  to  come  in  batches  and  to  the  entire 
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squadron  at  once,  and  if  you  could  weather  one 
siege  of  it  you  would  have  little  to  worry  about 
until  the  next  came  along,  perhaps  a  month  or  more 
later. 

Every  Wednesday  night  was  ''guest  night"  at 
the  mess,  and  a  care-free  affair  of  light  hearts,  at 
which  worry  was  taboo.  If  a  bosom  pal  was  off  on 
a  "show"  and  had  failed  to  return,  perhaps  he  was 
only  delayed,  possibly  to  pick  up  gas  at  another 
aerodrome,  and  probably  he  would  be  back  after 
mess.  Youth  has  the  fortunate  power  to  put  aside 
dismal  things.  "Guest  night"  was  always  a  bois- 
terous occasion.  But  there  were  times  when 
tragedy  sat  at  the  table,  times  when,  perhaps,  the 
father  of  one  of  the  youngsters — perhaps  a  digni- 
fied major  or  colonel  from  a  unit  that  chanced  to 
be  en  passant  in  the  vicinity,  would  be  among  the 
guests ;  and  ' '  the  boy  "  would  not  get  back  from  his 
"show." 

Or,  again,  the  guests  would  be  a  gay  group  of 
cavalry  officers  from  a  nearby  camp,  or  a  contin- 
gent from  one  of  the  line  officers'  schools,  or 
fellow  aviators  from  another  squadron. 

On  these  nights  at  the  mess  were  to  be  had  all  of 
the  delicacies  northern  France  could  produce. 
And  at  the  end  of  the  meal  came  what  could  be 
found  in  but  few  spots  in  all  France — real  ice 
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cream !  To  procure  the  ice  for  it  a  foraging  motor 
lorry  would  be  despatched  all  the  way  to  St.  Omer, 
where  a  small  plant  was  operated  by  the  Supply 
Department.  To  the  American,  usually  a  lover  of 
ice  cream,  it  was  a  rare  treat.  Afterward  the  crew 
would  repair  to  their  lounging  room,  one  of  them 
would  bang  out  some  boisterous  thing  on  the  piano, 
and  all  would  sing  with  the  abandon  of  school-days, 
while  glasses  clinked  and  toasts  were  offered  to — 
* '  happy  landings. ' ' 

It  is  the  toast  of  the  aviator.  More  deaths  were 
caused,  more  boys  maimed,  by  unhappy  landings 
than  by  bullets;  and  on  one  day,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  minutes  of  a  tricky  wind,  which  blew  in  such 
a  direction  as  to  make  the  returning  flyers  cross 
very  low  over  a  row  of  tree-tops  at  the  edge  of  the 
landing  field,  several  Americans  visiting  there 
from  Fruges  saw  two  planes  smash  when  they 
reached  the  ground,  and  a  third  blown  into  an  ad- 
joining hay-field,  in  which  the  aviator  barely 
avoided  upsetting. 

Some  of  the  junior  American  staff  officers  made 
flights  with  these  youngsters  out  of  sheer  curiosity 
and  through  the  good- will  of  the  young  aviators, 
and  saw  how  Fruges,  and  how  the  sad  relic  of  what 
was  Arras — a  few  minutes,  by  air,  away  to  the 
southeast — looked  from  above.  From  there  the 
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broad,  straight  roads  of  France  appeared  like  great 
white  ribbons  stretched  out  across  an  undulating, 
bright-hued,  toy  garden,  in  which  oddly  shaped 
geometrical  designs  of  deep-tinted  brown  plowed 
fields  fitted  snugly  into  squares  or  rectangles  of 
bright  green  here,  where  there  was  grass,  and  deep 
green  there,  where  trees  and  bushes  were.  And 
the  whole  scheme  of  these  mundane  things  seemed 
patently  artificial;  the  little  fields,  so  variously 
tinted,  and  with  their  odd  shapes  so  adroitly  fitted 
into  the  complete  design,  and  the  tufted  squares 
that  were  woodland,  gave  the  impression  of  hav- 
ing been  painstakingly  inlaid  by  one  master  artist. 
Or  again,  from  another  thousand  feet  higher,  the 
whole  scheme  would  take  on  the  aspect  of  a  giant 
and  gaudy  crazy-quilt. 

On  occasion  elaborate  field-day  contests  and 
tournaments  were  held  at  the  various  schools,  and, 
once  in  a  while,  in  different  training  areas.  Large 
numbers  of  guests  from  whatever  camps  happened 
to  be  nearby  were  invited  to  these  events,  at  which 
there  were  athletic  contests  and  such  burlesque 
competitions  as  potato  races,  three-legged  relays, 
and  water-bucket  tournaments  in  which  only  the 
supremely  skilful  could  avoid  a  drenching. 

But  the  becalmed  existence  among  the  good  folk 
of  the  little  village  of  Fruges,  and  among  its  inter- 
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esting  military  neighbors,  was  too  good  to  last  for 
long,  even  though  its  effect  was  a  healthy  one  and 
even  though  it  did  increase  mutual  understanding, 
as  nothing  else  could  have  done.  During  this 
relatively  brief  period  the  two  groups  had  found 
each  other  to  be  composed  of  human  beings  and 
good  fellows.  There  was  now  active  work  to  be 
undertaken. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MORE   YANKS 

The  Yankee  deluge.  Taking  the  war  too  seriously.  Morale  on 
the  ascendant  everywhere. 

Georgia  troops  parade  in  London.  And  an  amiable  brass  band 
plays  Marching  Through  Georgia. 

The  Englishman  at  home  contrasted  with  the  Englishman  in 
the  field. 

Major-General  George  W.  Read  takes  command  of  the  Corps, 
and  it  reaches  its  maximum  strength. 

SUDDENLY  it  began  to  rain  Yankees.  The  New 
York  National  Army  division  had  reached  its 
training  area  in  mid -April,  and  no  other  units  had 
arrived  subsequently.  Now,  on  May  nth,  the 
first  of  the  Eighty-second  Division,  National  Army 
men  who  had  trained  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  and 
who  hailed  originally  from  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  reached  Le  Havre  and  promptly  started 
north  to  the  British  zone.  The  next  day  the  first 
units  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Division,  composed  of 
National  Guardsmen  from  Missouri  and  Kansas, 
arrived  at  the  same  port  and  also  started  north 
promptly.  Within  a  week  the  first  contingent  of 
two  more  divisions  destined  for  service  with  the 
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British  had  commenced  to  arrive  through  different 
ports.  One  of  these  was  the  Twenty-eighth, 
National  Guard  troops  from  Pennsylvania.  They 
entered  through  both  Calais  and  Le  Havre.  The 
other  was  the  Fourth  Division,  the  first  and  only 
American  Regular  Army  Division  to  come  to  the 
British  zone  at  any  time.  It  began  to  arrive  on 
May  1 5th  at  Brest. 

The  sudden  influx  of  these  new  troops  was  con- 
nected with  the  military  developments  of  the  pre- 
ceding month.  The  Seventy-seventh  had  come 
officially  under  the  direction  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps  on  April  1 5th.  The  appearance  among 
British  troops  of  this  one  American  division  alone 
had  proved  capable  of  doing  fair  wonders  in  the 
way  of  bucking  up  the  sorely  tried  and  war-weary 
Tommy  Atkins.  Although  the  German  drive  had 
stopped  for  the  time  being,  the  nervous  days  of  the 
spring  of  1918  will  generally  be  remembered.  The 
constant  threat  of  a  renewed  German  smash  hung 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  The  German  had 
stopped — none  dared  believe  at  this  time  that  he 
had  been  stopped.  And  in  fact  he  did  start  again, 
farther  to  the  south,  in  July,  when  he  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  enveloping  Rheims  during  the  Crown 
Prince's  last  sanguinary  and  futile  drive  toward 
Paris. 
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With  the  military  outlook  so  desperate,  the  need 
of  further  American  aid,  and  of  quicker  American 
aid,  was  suddenly  felt  very  keenly  by  the  British 
in  authority  both  at  home  and  in  France.  Some 
there  were,  too,  who  felt  that  the  first  sample  of 
Americans  who  had  come  to  the  zone  was,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extremely  polyglot  nature,  perhaps  not 
the  best  for  the  emergency  work  that  might  arise 
before  its  training  could  be  completed.  These 
were  anxious,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
their  own  needs  in  the  way  of  defense,  but  from 
the  general  Allied  point  of  view — for  it  would  have 
given  the  enemy  vast  encouragement  had  one  of 
the  early  American  divisions  fallen  down  on  its 
job — to  see  other  American  divisions  arrive  before 
the  inevitable  blow  fell. 

These  things  found  expression  in  conferences  of 
the  Allied  war  heads,  and  the  word  to  rush,  for 
possible  emergency,  the  rest  of  the  six  divisions 
designated  for  service  with  the  British,  and  four 
additional  divisions  to  remain  temporarily,  was 
cabled  to  the  States.  Divisions,  regiments,  men, 
men,  men — whether  fully  trained  or  half -trained, 
or  if  even  still  strangers  to  their  uniforms — there 
would  be  us 3  for  them  somewhere  when  the  crash 
came;  they  at  least  could  replace  other  men  en- 
gaged in  back  area  work. 
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The  appeal  met  quick  response  in  America,  and 
four  divisions  were  despatched  almost  simultane- 
ously. The  Eighty-second  reported  to  the  Ameri- 
can Corps  with  the  British  for  duty  on  May  nth; 
the  Thirty-fifth  on  May  I2th;  the  Fourth  on  May 
1 5th,  and  the  Twenty-eighth  on  May  17th. 

A  week  later,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  another  influx 
of  them  began  with  the  arrival  at  Brest  of  the  van- 
guard of  the  Thirty-third,  composed  of  National 
Guardsmen  from  Chicago  and  Illinois. 

The  following  day  the  first  part  of  the  New  York 
National  Guard,  the  Twenty-seventh,  reached  St.- 
Nazaire.  Other  units  of  the  Twenty-seventh 
came  in  immediately  through  Brest.  The  two 
divisions  traveled  north  to  the  British  zone  at  the 
sa  me  time,  on  the  same  railroad,  and  the  fact  that 
there  was  no  confusion  was  a  remarkable  evidence 
of  good  management.  On  the  next  day  after  that 
the  first  troops  of  the  Thirtieth  Division,  composed 
of  National  Guardsmen  from  Tennessee,  North  and 
South  Carolina,  reported  from  Calais.  Within  a 
week,  on  June  fourth,  the  Seventy-eighth  from 
Camp  Dix,  made  up  of  National  Army  troops  from 
New  York  State,  less  the  metropolitan  section, 
and  New  Jersey  and  Northern  Pennsylvania,  began 
to  arrive  at  the  same  port.  On  June  seventh  the 
vanguard  of  the  Eightieth,  composed  of  National 
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Army  troops  that  had  trained  at  Camp  Lee,  Vir- 
ginia, began  to  arrive  at  Brest. 

These  were  busy  days  at  Headquarters  Second 
Corps.  An  American  division  is  twice  the  size 
of  the  average  European  division.  And  though 
it  has  often  been  suggested  that  the  size  of  our 
division  should  be  cut  down  to  facilitate  admini- 
stration and  manoeuvre,  this  has  never  been  done. 
Such  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  divisions,  assum- 
ing that  the  same  number  of  units  were  retained, 
would  increase  the  number  of  high  ranks  available 
in  our  divisions,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  giving  a  larger  number 
of  our  regular  army  officers  the  incentive  during 
times  of  peace  to  think  in  terms  of  regiments  and 
brigades  rather  than  of  companies  and  battalions. 
The  British '  brigadier  has  about  the  same  sized 
command  that  one  of  our  colonels  has  under  the 
present  order  of  things. 

These  ten  divisions  did  not  bring  their  field 
artillery  to  the  northern  zone  with  them,  but  even 
without  it  they  were  considerably  larger  than  the 
other  divisions  in  the  war,  and  in  all  they  com- 
prized about  two  hundred  thousand  men.  It  was, 
of  course,  a  greater  number  of  divisions  than  was 
ever  intended  for  any  one  army  corps.  The  corps 
under  our  organization  is  supposed  to  contain  not 
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more  than  six  divisions.  But  this  was  an  emer- 
gency. 

The  still  very  new  staff  of  the  Corps  had  a  genu- 
ine job  of  administration  on  its  hands  such  as 
few  corps  staffs  had  as  yet  encountered  in  the  war. 
The  corps  staff  is  intended  as  a  combat  organism, 
and  is  intended  to  be  only  incidentally  adminis- 
trative. Administration,  under  the  American 
scheme,  is  the  function  of  Army  Headquarters. 
For  the  time  being,  therefore,  and  throughout  the 
training  period  in  fact,  the  American  corps  with 
the  British  functioned  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
as  though  it  were  an  army,  an  extra  staff  depart- 
ment being  added  for  some  of  the  exclusively  army 
work. 

By  the  time  each  man  detrained  there  must  be 
allotted  for  him  a  certain  space  in  a  certain  house 
or  barn  or  other  billet  in  some  certain  training  area. 
Moreover,  particular  provision  had  to  be  made  for 
specialists  who  required  particular  sorts  of  training. 
Machine-gun  units  had  to  be  within  marching  dis- 
tance of  established  machine-gun  target  ranges; 
infantry  had  to  be  within  reach  of  rifle  ranges ;  and 
units  boasting  horse  transport  must  necessarily 
be  near  the  watering  places.  The  training  areas 
required  to  meet  these  extensive  needs  spread  over 
the  back  of  nearly  the  entire  British  zone.  To  an 
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area  about  the  village  of  Samer,  the  Fourth  was 
sent;  the  Twenty-seventh,  at  first,  to  the  Noyelles 
area,  on  the  coast,  near  which  the  famous  battle  of 
Crecy  was  fought,  and  soon  afterward  the  Division 
was  moved  forward;  the  Twenty-eighth  went  to 
Lumbres,  south  of  St.  Omer;  the  Thirtieth  to 
Audruicq;  the  Thirty-  third  to  Oisemont;  the 
Thirty-fifth  and  the  Eighty-second  to  the  vicinity 
of  Eu,  near  the  coast;  the  Seventy-seventh  to 
Eperlecques;  the  Seventy-eighth  originally  to 
Marquise  and  soon  after  to  Lumbres;  and  the 
Eightieth  to  an  area  bordering  that  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Fourth,  near  Samer. 

All  of  these  units  had  to  be  newly  equipped  with 
British  rifles,  Vickers  machine  guns,  Lewis  auto- 
matic rifles,  steel  helmets,  gas  masks  and  numer- 
ous other  articles  of  British  equipment,  as  the 
equipment  throughout  a  sector  must  be  as  nearly 
standardized  as  possible.  These  various  jobs 
called  for  the  burning  of  much  midnight  oil  in 
what  had  so  recently  been  the  reposeful  little  vil- 
lage of  Fruges. 

"You're  taking  this  war  too  seriously,  my  boy- 
ee,"  the  young  British  R.  T.  O.  at  Fruges  would 
insist,  on  dropping  into  the  office  of  a  new  Ameri- 
can friend  late  at  night  and  finding  the  full  office 
force  working  feverishly.  Adding  several  copies 
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of  the  letter  "e"  was  a  favorite  whim  with  both 
Tommy  Atkins  and  his  officers,  and  one  of  his  pet 
songs  admonished  ' '  Good-bye-e-e — don't  cry-e 
e-e-;  there's  a  silver  lining  in  the  sky-e-e-e." 

On  the  morale  of  Tommy  Atkins  the  effect  of 
this  great  and  sudden  infiltration  of  Yankees  was 
enormous.  In  every  section  of  this  zone  that  he 
had  occupied  almost  exclusively  for  four  years, 
Americans  suddenly  appeared.  Often  it  would  not 
be  known  to  villages  or  to  British  or  Colonial  units 
nearby  that  the  Yankee  was  scheduled  to  be  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  when  suddenly  a  horde  of 
them  would  march,  singing  boisterously,  into  town 
and  set  up  their  field  kitchens.  Tommy  Atkins 
had,  frankly,  become  very  much  "fed  up"  with 
war  in  general,  and  especially  with  this  particular 
war,  at  this  crucial  moment.  The  British  soldier 
is  about  the  most  tenacious  creature  on  two  legs, 
but  the  British  soldier  can  no  more  render  top 
service  when  his  morale  is  low  than  can  any  other 
soldier.  Even  as  the  French  had  needed  the  tonic 
of  a  sight  of  fresh  men  a  year  before,  Tommy 
Atkins  now  needed  it,  though  the  malady  was 
probably  more  severe  in  the  former  case. 

Such  expressions  as :  "I  guess  we'll  give  'm  what 
for  now  all  right!"  and  "It's  getting  to  be  a  good 
war  after  all,"  were  to  be  heard  on  every  side 
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throughout  the  entire  zone.  By  their  very  pres- 
ence the  new  men  arriving  at  this  moment  lent 
more  military  power  to  the  Allied  side  than  their 
relatively  meager  training  could  possibly  have 
commanded. 

Morale  at  home  is  as  important  as  morale  in  the 
front  line,  however,  and  as  is  morale  at  every  step 
between  the  front  line  and  home.  Many  a  soldier 
knows  the  feeling  that  his  is  the  easiest  part  of  the 
war  after  all;  he  eats  with  clock-like  regularity, 
never  misses  a  meal — though  occasionally  he  is 
twenty-four  hours  or  so  late  for  one — and  on  retir- 
ing, his  toilet  need  consist  of  nothing  more  than 
curling  up  in  a  blanket  and  going  to  sleep.  Most 
of  the  time,  in  a  war,  to  be  very  candid,  there  is  not 
a  breathlessly  full  day's  work  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Occasionally  there  are  several  days'  work 
in  that  time,  but  after  all  this  is  comparatively 
rare;  and  the  old-time  soldier  is  a  past  master  at 
being  spectacularly  busy  with  little  really  to  do. 
Lots  of  men  who  stepped  into  uniform  from  busy 
civil  life  occupations  admitted,  in  confidential 
mood,  that  they  were  having  "the  time  of  their 
lives,"  and  that  it  was  the  best  vacation  they  had 
ever  had.  There  were  those,  then,  who  felt  that 
they  could  last  it  out — barring  certain  mishaps 
common  to  wars  in  general — but  who  worried 
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greatly  over  whether  the  civilian  at  home  had 
stamina  enough  to  see  the  show  through. 

The  morale  in  England  at  this  time  would  un- 
doubtedly be  improved  by  the  sight  of  some  of  the 
fresh  troops  whose  advent  in  the  northern  zone  of 
France  had  aroused  so  much  fresh  enthusiasm  and 
confidence. 

Originally  it  had  been  anticipated  among  officers 
of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division  that  at  least  part 
of  this  organization  would  stop  at  a  rest  camp  in 
England  and  possibly  parade  in  London  while  en 
route  to  France.  But  this  was  not  to  be  the  case 
with  this  division.  At  the  moment  of  its  arrival 
there  was  likelihood  of  its  being  badly  needed  in 
France  without  even  opportunity  for  further  train- 
ing. At  this  earlier  moment  heavy  drafts  were 
being  made  on  all  available  man-power  in  England 
to  stem  the  tide  of  German  success,  and  even  men 
who  had  been  slightly  crippled  and  relegated  to 
home  service  earlier  in  the  war,  and  boys,  and 
portly  middle-aged  business  men,  were  being  as- 
sembled and  sent  to  fling  themselves  in  the  path  of 
the  drive. 

Now,  however,  the  German  line  had  been  sta- 
tionary for  more  than  a  month.  The  resumption 
of  the  Boche  onslaught  was  anticipated  momen- 
tarily, but  the  prospect  of  meeting  it  successfully 
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and  materially  improved  during  the  month;  de- 
fense lines  and  communications  had  been  reorgan- 
ized and  vastly  strengthened. 

And  so  a  regiment  of  one  of  the  divisions  now 
passing  through  England  en  route  to  the  British 
zone  was  asked  to  parade  in  London.  It  required 
ten  days  or  more  for  a  division  to  arrive  in  France 
complete,  as  it  crossed  in  several  convoys.  It 
chanced  in  this  particular  case  that  the  regiment 
to  which  the  request  was  sent  was  a  part  of  the 
Eighty-second,  the  National  Army  division  that 
included  Georgia  troops,  and  it  was  a  Georgia 
regiment  that  was  invited  to  parade,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  coincidence  in  which  lay  whimsical  answer 
to  the  time-honored  query,  "what's  in  a  name/' 
It  illustrated  a  point  concerning  our  former  lack 
of  intimate  knowledge  of  each  other.  The  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  naturally  responded  that  his  men 
would  be  glad  to  comply  with  the  request  to  pa- 
rade in  London,  and  extensive  arrangements  were 
made  there  for  a  gala  occasion  at  which  the  King 
would  review  the  troops. 

If  we  were  having  a  dinner  for  Devonshire  troops 
in  New  York,  what  would  be  more  natural  than 
to  pay  them  the  delicate  compliment  of  having 
someone  sing  Glorious  Devon  in  their  honor,  pro- 
vided the  songster  did  not  have  a  German  accent  ? 
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It  happens,  as  it  would  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  that  the  song  would  be  perfectly  ap- 
propriate. So,  some  thoughtful  commit teeman 
ascertained  that  the  troops  were  from  Georgia, 
and  made  arrangements  accordingly.  As  the 
troops  marched  by  the  reviewing  stand  the  British 
band  detailed  to  accompany  the  newcomers  from 
overseas  burst  into  a  loud  and  vigorous  rendition 
of  Marching  through  Georgia. 

That  there  were  no  casualties  speaks  well  for  the 
discipline  of  the  Georgia  soldiers. 

This,  of  course,  was  a  coincidence.  The  English 
made  very  real  efforts  to  extend  hospitality  to  the 
troops  that  passed  through  their  rest  camps  on  the 
long  journey  to  France.  They  were  unprepared 
for  the  first  of  these  to  arrive,  not  having  been 
given  general  notice  that  any  Yankees  were  to 
stop  in  England,  but  for  succeeding  groups  an 
elaborate  roster  of  entertainments  was  arranged, 
and  the  natives  vied  with  each  other  in  extending 
invitations  to  individual  officers  and  men  to  visit 
their  homes. 

During  this  period,  and  later,  when  seven-day 
leaves  to  England  were  finally  granted  to  some  of 
the  Americans  who  had  served  in  the  British  zone, 
a  peculiar  inconsistency  could  be  noticed  about  the 
Englishmen  as  distinguished  from  the  "Britisher," 
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a  title  which  includes  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  inconsistency  was  this :  In  the  field 
the  Englishman  is  apt  to  be  the  most  effervescent 
and  buoyant  spirit  of  the  party ;  at  home  he  seems 
to  draw  into  his  shell,  and  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  old  story  of  his  distant  manner  and  reserve  is 
not  entirely  without  foundation.  It  was  easy  to 
understand  that,  at  home,  strangers  had  found 
him  much  more  difficult  to  become  acquainted 
with  than  abroad.  Once  acquainted,  especially 
if  you  had  been  acquainted  "out  there,"  it  was 
different.  The  reserve  was  there,  but  somehow 
you  felt  that  it  didn't  involve  you.  Large  num- 
bers of  Americans  and  large  numbers  of  English- 
men would  not  have  got  really  acquainted  for 
many  long  years  yet  had  they  not  been  thrown 
together  under  circumstances  in  which  they  had 
such  mutual  interests  that  they  became  comrades, 
for  when  you  come  right  down  to  it,  some  Americans 
are  about  as  hard  for  a  stranger  to  get  acquainted 
with  as  an  Englishman.  The  result  is  a  healthy 
one  for  us  both,  and  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that 
it  will  long  be  reflected  in  the  future  relations  of  the 
two  peoples. 

These  Americans  were  only  transients  in  Eng- 
land, however.  Others,  detailed  to  'supply  duties 
there,  and  some  liaison  officers,  some  hospital 
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staffs,  and  American  nurses  in  their  natty  blue 
uniforms,  and  a  large  number  of  American  navy 
men,  spent  their  entire  war  in  London,  or  nearby, 
and  some  brought  back  English  brides.  But 
these  particular  doughboys  were  headed  elsewhere. 
It  may  be  added,  too,  that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases 
they  were  the  objects  of  envy  of  those  who  had 
been  detailed  to  remain,  not  that  London  was  prov- 
ing unattractive,  but  that  France  was  where  the 
game  was  being  played. 

Early  in  June  the  entire  ten  divisions  had 
reached  the  British  zone  and  were  harder  at  the 
work  of  training  intensively  than  they  had  ever 
before  been  in  their  military  careers.  They  were 
also  industriously  observing  everything  new  to 
them  that  they  saw,  from  their  quaint  and  ancient 
surroundings  to  the  spectacular  air  raids  and  aerial 
bombardments,  in  which  practically  all  of  them 
suffered  their  first  casualties,  and  they  were  busy 
studying  unmilitary  things  whose  range  extended 
from  character  to  climate.  Nearly  all  of  them 
"got  along  with  the  British  " — whether  they  did  or 
not  is  a  question  continually  asked  in  the  United 
States  now,  and  one  on  which  propaganda  once 
sought  to  cast  a  premature  and  colored  light. 
There  were  some  exceptions,  some  that  were  in- 
dividual, some  that  were  group  exceptions.  The 
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amazing  extent  to  which  views  of  officers  are  re- 
flected by  their  men  was  shown  very  distinctly  in 
the  case  of  one  particular  unit,  near  the  head  of 
which  were  several  officers  who  lacked  diplomacy 
and  who  made  no  effort  to  disguise  an  old  preju- 
dice against  Britishers  generally.  It  did  not  take 
long  for  prejudice  and  fault-finding  to  permeate  a 
large  portion  of  the  unit  in  question.  This  par- 
ticular unit  did  not  remain  long  in  the  zone,  it 
happened,  or  its  men  probably  would,  like  the 
others  who  did  remain,  have  discovered  Tommy 
Atkins  and  his  officers  to  be  very  much  like  them- 
selves. As  it  was,  Tommy  Atkins  and  his  officers 
impressed  these  men  quite  unfavorably. 

Such  narrow-mindedness,  however,  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  our  side;  there  are  pin-headed 
fools  among  every  people  of  every  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  are  fairly  evenly 
distributed.  They  count  for  little  unless  some 
circumstance  happens  to  arise  in  which  they  erro- 
neously appear  as  representative  of  their  people, 
who  usually  despise  them  quite  as  cordially  as 
could  any  other  people.  When  this  species  acci- 
dently  appears  as  the  only  representative  of  a 
group,  its  influence  is  full  of  harmful  possibility. 
One  was  a  young,  dainty,  lisping  junior  British 
staff  officer,  of  the  sort  that  might  have  adorned  a 
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drawing-room  but  could  not  get  along  with  colonial 
troops.  How  he  could  be  expected  to  get  along 
with  Yankees,  at  a  time  when  even  the  drawing- 
room  Yankee  had  become  a  man's  outdoor  man, 
was  difficult  to  fathom.  It  happened,  however, 
that  this  wan  specimen  was  functioning  in  some 
small  administrative  capacity  in  a  town  where  one 
of  our  new  Western  divisions  was  to  make  its 
headquarters. 

An  American  staff  officer  of  the  corps  met  the 
division  staff  to  assist  it  in  fitting  into  its  new  en- 
vironment, as  this  was  its  first  experience  at  being 
billeted.  The  wan  one  also  met  the  division  staff, 
and  started  out  by  saying  that  he  "didn't  like 
colonials." 

4  'By  the  way,  you're  to  furnish  our  motor  trans- 
port, aren't  you?  Have  you  got  a  car  I  can  send 
to  the  depot  for  the  General  ?  "  the  Western  Colonel 
asked. 

"I  have  only  the  car  detailed  for  my  own  use; 
it  won't  hurt  the  General  to  walk,"  the  inexperi- 
enced young  officer  said  in  a  manner  which  plainly 
began  to  irritate  the  husky  Westerner. 

"All  right  —  whole  town  ours?"  the  Colonel 
snapped.  The  answer  was  in  the  affirmative. 

"Then  we'll  take  that  house  "—indicating  the 
best  red  brick  house  in  sight,  "for  the  General  and 
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this  for  the  Signal  Corps  Headquarters,  and  that 
for  an  office,  and—  "  he  was  interrupted. 

"But,  1  say,  your  General  can't  have  the  red 
house — I  am  living  in  that." 

By  afternoon  of  the  same  day  another  English- 
man had  been  sent  to  replace  this  particularly 
unfortunate  selection,  and  the  second  one  proved 
of  a  more  average  type,  and  in  short  order  became 
exceedingly  popular  with  his  new  associates  from 
oversea.  There  are  good  fellows  and  there  are 
rotters  everywhere,  and  we  had  plenty  of  both; 
so  did  the  British. 

The  remainder  of  these  divisions  moved  in 
rapidly  after  their  vanguards,  and  their  generals, 
with  General  Simonds,  mapped  out  a  program  of 
training  in  the  use  of  the  British  weapons  that  had 
been  newly  provided.  Within  another  week  two 
more  divisions  had  commenced  to  arrive.  They 
were  the  Thirtieth  Division,  which  began  to  reach 
Calais  on  May  24th;  and  the  Thirty-third,  com- 
posed of  National  Guardsmen  from  Illinois,  which 
began  to  arrive  at  Brest  on  May  25th. 

The  commanding  general  of  the  Thirtieth  Divi- 
sion at  this  time  was  Major  General  George  W. 
Read,  a  regular  army  cavalry  officer  of  long  ex- 
perience, who  had  been  in  command  of  the  Depot 
Brigade  at  Camp  Upton  for  a  few  months  during 
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the  training  of  the  Seventy-seventh  Division  there, 
and  who  commanded  that  division  for  a  few  days 
during  General  Bell's  absence.  General  Read, 
who  was  then  a  brigadier,  was  promoted  while  at 
Upton  to  the  grade  of  major  general,  and  sent 
to  the  Mexican  border  to  command  the  Fifteenth 
Cavalry  Division  there.  He  was  assigned  to  the 
Thirtieth  Division  a  short  while  before  it  sailed 
for  France,  and  sailed  without  the  slightest  idea 
that  he  was  to  become  the  commanding  general  of 
the  American  Army  Corps  with  the  British  almost 
immediately  after  his  arrival  in  France.  This 
command  calls  for  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general, 
and  had  the  war  continued  it  is  probable  that  the 
generals  commanding  our  different  army  corps 
would  have  been  promoted  to  this  high  rank. 

The  commanding  generals  of  the  divisions  that 
came  to  the  British  zone  were:  of  the  Fourth, 
Major  General  Cameron;  of  the  Twenty-seventh, 
Major  General  John  F.  O'Ryan;  of  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  Major  General  Muir;  of  the  Thirtieth, 
Major  General  G.  W.  Read,  and,  after  General 
Read  became  Corps  Commander,  Major  General 
E.  M.  Lewis;  of  the  Thirty-fifth,  Major  Gen- 
eral W.  M.  Wright;  of  the  Eightieth,  Major  Gen- 
eral Cronkhite;  of  the  Seventy-eighth,  Major 
General  McRae;  of  the  Seventy-seventh,  Major 
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General  Duncan,  later  succeeded  by  Major  General 
Alexander;  of  the  Eighty-second,  Major  General 
Burnham;  of  the  Thirty-third,  Major  General  Geo. 
Bell. 

As  each  new  general  reported  to  Corps  Head- 
quarters on  arrival  speculation  was  rife  as  to 
which  of  the  group  would  command  the  Corps; 
General  Pershing  himself  was  still  nominally  the 
Corps'  immediate  commander,  and  all  orders  were 
issued  "by  command  of  General  Pershing,"  while 
General  Simonds  was  still  in  fact  running  the  Corps 
until  General  Read  actually  arrived,  on  June  I4th, 
for  duty.  The  Corps  had  now  attained  its  maxi- 
mum number  of  men,  and  contained  more  combat 
troops  than  had  fought  on  both  sides  in  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  At  this  time,  moreover,  it  was 
widely  rumored  that  the  Twenty-ninth,  Thirty- 
seventh,  Eighty-third,  Eighty-ninth,  Ninetieth, 
and  Ninety-second  Divisions  were  also  scheduled 
for  service  in  the  British  zone;  if  this  were  the 
case,  however,  plans  were  soon  altered,  for  none 
of  these  divisions  were  in  the  Corps  at  any  time 
except  the  Thirty-seventh  and  Ninety-second,  both 
of  which  were  briefly  administered  after  the 
armistice  and  while  preparations  were  being  made 
for  their  return  to  the  States. 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  YANKS  EXPLORE  AND  REHEARSE 

New  divisions  find  time  to  explore  while  training.  One,  strik- 
ing a  new  area  by  chance,  finds  itself  a  hero.  All  promptly  dis- 
cover canteens  containing  boots,  canned  chicken,  cigarettes, 
Scotch,  el  al. 

The  feminist  army  in  France. 

How  to  converse  in  French  with  just  two  words. 

The  Yankee  adopts  parts  of  the  French  language,  spelling  it  to 
suit  his  tastes  in  the  matter. 

And  the  Yankee  pitches  into  a  feverish,  dead-earnest  period  of 
training.  Some  details  of  the  arrangements  made  for  this,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  in  the  British  zone. 
Pershing  stresses  marksmanship. 

Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions  "take  over"  the 
Ypres  front. 

THE  ten  American  divisions  were  put  to  feverish 
training,  in  the  back  areas,  but  there  was  still 
time  to  explore  the  strange  regions  into  which  they 
had  tumbled.  In  one  of  these,  on  the  coast,  to 
which  a  division  was  at  first  assigned,  there  had 
been  no  troops  stationed  before,  during  the  war, 
the  area  being  out  of  the  section  previously  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  Division  didn't  get  com- 
pletely into  the  zone  before  another  area,  long  used 
for  training,  and  therefore  equipped  with  all  of  the 
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necessary  appurtenances,  such  as  rifle  ranges, 
machine-gun  pits,  and  so  on,  was  vacated  and 
room  made  for  the  new  unit.  But  there  had  been 
a  few  intermediate  days  during  which  the  mayors 
and  mademoiselles  of  the  villages,  in  the  previously 
unused  area,  turned  out  to  see  the  first  of  Les 
Americains  and  threw  flowers  at  them,  and  cheered 
enthusiastically  when  the  Yankee  bands  struck  up 
snappy  march  airs. 

The  area  was  in  and  about  the  town  of  Marquise, 
just  south  of  Calais,  near  which  there  was  still  to 
be  seen  a  deep  hole  dug  years  ago  for  the  entrance 
to  a  proposed  subway  tube  to  England;  and  the 
division  which  started  to  move  into  the  new  area 
was  the  Seventy-eighth.  Such  receptions  as  the 
Yankees  received  here  had  become  rare  in  other 
areas  throughout  the  British  zone,  where  soldiers 
of  all  nationalities  had  come  and  gone  constantly 
for  four  tortured  years,  and  most  of  the  civilians' 
dealings  with  them  had  now  come  to  be  a  strictly 
business  basis.  The  receptions  here,  however, 
by  group  and  individually,  were  reminiscent  of 
stories  the  Britishers  told  of  the  wildly  enthusiastic 
receptions  and  eager  hospitality  that  their  first 
troops  to  reach  France  had  received  four  years 
earlier.  The  new  Yankee  troops  were  hailed  in 
this  section  as  "  Deliverers  of  France,"  and  on  their 
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coming  at  this  dark  moment  the  people,  who  had 
been  disconsolate  since  the  spring  defeats,  sud- 
denly became  optimistic  and  confident  and  ex- 
claimed : 

"The  American  once  said  that  he  would  not 
come,  he  would  be  just  morally  with  us.  Voila. 
The  American  he  is  now  come!" 

To  them  this  Seventy-eighth  Division,  which 
probably  had  more  brand  new  men  and  untrained 
men  in  it  when  it  arrived  than  any  other  division 
we  sent  to  France,  was  Les  Americains,  was  the 
Yankee  army,  and  in  boosting  civilian  morale 
here  the  Seventy-eighth,  despite  its  misfortune  of 
having  been  glutted  with  new  men  just  before  it 
sailed,  had  already  accomplished  an  important 
thing  even  before  half  of  its  troops  had  landed  in 
France,  though  of  course  the  accomplishment  was 
accidental.  It  was  destiny  that  morale  was  to  be 
the  first,  and  after  all,  perhaps  the  greatest,  con- 
tribution of  America  to  the  Allied  cause. 

When  these  few  units  passed  on,  it  was  on  to  the 
war  that  they  went,  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers. 
For  did  they  not  start  in  its  direction?  They, 
however,  had  yet  a  long  phase  A,  phase  B,  and 
phase  C  training  period  ahead  of  them,  and  not  a 
great  many  miles  away;  the  French  villager  did 
not  travel  and  did  not  learn  this. 
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By  this  time  Yankees  were  to  be  seen  all  over 
the  British  zone  in  France,  and  there  was  not  an 
important  village  in  the  zone  in  which  at  some  time 
of  day  Americans  would  not  be  seen ;  if  they  were 
not  stationed  there,  they  would  at  least  whiz  by 
in  automobiles  on  hurried  trips  from  one  part  of 
the  zone  in  which  they  were  stationed  to  some 
other  point  with  which  they  had  military  dealings. 

Even  the  disciplined  Yankee  is  far  from  famous 
for  strict  observation  of  all  the  rules  and  formali- 
ties that  surround  travel  in  Europe,  especially 
when  these  are  multiplied  by  war's  endless  red 
tape.  In  addition  to  the  British  requirements, 
which  were  relatively  simple,  the  French  desired 
that  each  chauffeur,  for  example,  should  have  a 
"card  pass,"  and  that  the  occupant  of  each  auto- 
mobile should  have  a  large  "pink  permit,"  a  very 
formal  affair  calling  for  a  minute  description  of  the 
passenger's  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  manner  of  hair-cut, 
height,  weight,  general  appearance,  age,  and  sun- 
dry other  personal  details.  On  the  back  of  it  was 
to  be  listed  each  automobile  trip  that  its  bearer  had 
made,  with  its  dates  and  the  points  visited.  These 
had  to  be  renewed  monthly.  When  the  first  batch 
of  old  ones  was  returned  to  the  French  liaison 
officer,  he  hurried  around  in  a  high  state  of  excite- 
ment to  announce  that  not  a  single  officer  had 
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filled  in  any  of  the  required  information  on  the 
back — "hadn't  any  of  them  made  a  single  trip!" 

These  in  point  of  fact  were  actually  needed  only 
on  trips  from  the  British  zone  into  the  French, 
and  had  therefore  to  be  taken  along  on  trips  to 
American  G.  H.  Q. — that  is,  it  was  possible  to  get 
along  without  the  colorful  permits  on  other  trips. 

The  few  French  gendarmes  on  duty  in  the  British 
zone,  in  and  near  villages  over  which  the  French 
had  retained  nominal  control,  soon  despaired  of 
teaching  Les  Americains  to  bother  about  the 
formalities  technically  required.  One  of  them 
stopped  a  car  on  its  way  from  Boulogne  to  the 
French  liaison  service  headquarters  in  a  town  a 
a  short  distance  to  the  north. 

"Votre  permis,"  he  demanded,  as  the  car  slack- 
ened speed.  Before  any  of  the  Yankee  occupants 
had  had  time  to  devise  enough  French  to  assure 
him  that  they  would  exhibit  their  permit  if  they 
had  one,  he  recognized  them  as  Yankees  and 
exclaimed,  grinning: 

"Mon  Dieu,  les  Americains!     Voila — allez!" 

Nobody  took  the  trouble  to  feel  slighted  at  such 
good-natured  inclination  to  treat  us  like  irrespon- 
sible, but  well-meaning,  school-boys.  It  improved 
travel  conditions  in  France. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Yankee  heard  about 
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from  the  buddie  who  had  preceded  him  into  the 
zone,  and  one  of  the  things  that  he  immediately 
set  out  to  investigate  on  his  own  account,  was  the 
truly  marvelous  system  of  the  British  Expedition- 
ary Force  canteens.  A  base  canteen  was  to  be 
found  in  every  big  city,  operated  by  an  experienced 
staff  of  soldiers  who  had  been  classified  as  "B" 
men,  or  men  for  one  reason  or  another  unfit  for 
duty  at  the  front,  and  in  many  cases  the  clerical 
work  was  done  by  members  of  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  Army  Corps,  or  "Waacs,"  as  they  were 
called  for  short  from  the  combined  initials  of  their 
organization.  A  little  e'dition  of  the  great  base 
canteen,  run  by  one  or  two  individuals,  like  a  small 
country  store  that  forms  a  link  in  a  great  chain 
of  stores,  was  to  be  found  wherever  there  were 
British  soldiers  in  anything  like  considerable 
numbers. 

In  the  canteens  you  could  buy  at  ridiculously 
low  prices — at  what  was  in  fact  a  tiny  fraction  over 
their  bulk  production  cost — hobnailed  boots,  or 
good  or  bad  cigarettes,  Scotch  whiskey  or  trench 
coats,  canned  chicken  or  walking  sticks,  and  a 
wealth  of  intermediate  articles,  among  which  might 
be  mentioned  the  highest  quality  of  American 
cigars,  at  prices  that  made  the  Americans  want  to 
buy  out  the  entire  stocks.  Rich  benedictine  and 
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old  cognac  and  French  wines  were  to  be  had  there, 
too,  at  prices  that  the  French  shops  made  no  pre- 
tense of  duplicating.  For  the  benefit  of  those  pro- 
hibitionally  inclined  it  may  be  added  that  these 
latter  articles  were  purchased  mainly  for  officers' 
messes,  the  British  Tommy  showing  a  preference 
at  all  times  for  his  good  stout,  which  had  body  and 
mellowness  to  it,  and  drunkenness  was  a  rare  thing 
in  those  parts,  whereas  what  there  was  of  it 
emanated  from  the  estaminets  rather  than  the 
canteens. 

The  British  believed,  as  has  been  observed  else- 
where in  these  pages,  in  making  war  as  comfortably 
as  circumstances  permitted,  and  these  govern- 
ment-supported canteens  met  a  great  need  that 
was  never  provided  for  as  adequately  in  our  own 
American  zone. 

Our  officers,  in  particular,  benefited  considerably 
by  the  British  ordnance  clothing  depots  also. 
These  were  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  large  towns, 
and  in  them  British  uniform  equipment  was  sold 
at  low  prices,  and  there  was  much  of  it  that 
American  officers  could  wear  without  infringing 
too  decidedly  on  their  own  uniform  regulations. 

A  moment,  though,  with  the  feminine  army  in 
the  British  zone,  for  it  was  a  prominent  feature 
there.  So  prominent  was  it,  in  fact,  that  had  the 
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Man  from  Mars  dropped  into  any  one  of  the  back- 
area  cities  he  undoubtedly  would  have  concluded 
that  the  feminist  movement  on  earth  had  made 
much  greater  headway  than  the  dispatches  in- 
dicated. 

For  in  each  of  these  cities  were  to  be  seen,  in 
addition  to  the  many  other  uniforms  of  the  zone, 
hundreds  of  the  neat  khaki  costumes  of  the 
"Waacs,"  as  well  as  the  uniforms  of  other, 
smaller  women's  units,  and  in  such  bases  as 
Boulogne  and  Calais  the  Waacs  appeared  by  the 
thousand.  This  army  of  patriotic  women  came 
to  France  as  ready  as  the  men  to  accept  hardship 
and  danger  when  necessary,  and  they  found  con- 
siderable of  both,  and  grinned  and  bore  it.  They 
took  over  a  long  list  of  tasks  that  would  otherwise 
have  required  men,  and  that  in  fact  had  formerly 
required  men.  In  hundreds  of  offices  and  canteens 
the  Waacs  relieved  men  from  clerical  work;  the 
range  of  their  tasks  stretched  from  scrubbing  floors 
and  waiting  on  tables  to  important  secretarial 
work  at  various  headquarters. 

They  lived  in  camps  and  barracks  as  did  the 
men,  and  had  their  own  women  officers,  and  dis- 
cipline as  rigid  as  any  battle  unit  could  boast,  and 
throughout  the  war  they  were  one  of  its  most  cheer- 
ful and  optimistic  groups;  how  much  they  con- 
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tributed  to  the  ultimate  victory  cannot  be  com- 
puted. It  was  no  mean  measure. 

But  while  learning  these  things  the  Yankee  was 
busy  studying  the  first  representatives  of  France 
that  he  met,  as  well,  who  were  very  busy,  in  turn, 
appraising  him.  He  got  along  famously  with 
mademoiselle. 

Arnold  Bennett  has  sagely  commented  that  one 
can  travel  all  over  the  continent  with  no  further 
lingual  accomplishment  than  a  knowledge  of  the 
meaning  of  the  word  ' '  combien  "-  ' '  how  much  ? ' ' 
The  customary  expedient  in  the  early  days,  after 
this  word  had  been  carefully  mastered,  was  to  say 
"combien,"  and  then,  in  response  to  madame's 
or  mademoiselle's  spontaneous  elocution,  to  hand 
her  a  French  note  that  seemed  certain  to  cover  the 
price  of  the  purchase,  to  comment  knowingly: 
"ah,  oui, ' '  and  then  to  look  very  wise  while  she  was 
making  the  change. 

The  performance  could  be  seen  going  on  in  little 
French  shops  all  over  northern  France  at  this 
period. 

Madam  would  burst  into  a  new  storm  of  voluble 
speech  at  the  understanding  "ah,  oui."  The  Yan- 
kee who  had  beaten  his  pals  to  the  knowledge  that 
this  simply  meant  "ah,  yes,"  would  nod  and  repeat 
the  duo-syllable,  to  the  utter  amazement  of  the 
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other  doughboys  present,  who  knew  that  he  hadn't 
spoken  a  word  of  French  a  week  before. 

Many  a  lengthy  conversation  has  been  carried 
on  in  France  with  no  comments  on  the  American 
side  except  "ah,  oui."  The  retort  seemed  to  meet 
all  occasions.  The  French  enjoyed  being  agreed 
with,  and  it  was  far  easier  to  do  this  than  to  con- 
vince them  that  you  didn't  speak  French;  besides, 
by  answering  "yes"  fewer  tricks  were  missed  than 
would  have  been  by  answering  "no." 

Tommy  Atkins  has  been  always  a  notoriously 
poor  linguist,  as  have  the  rest  of  his  folk,  and  it  has 
often  been  observed  that  he  expected  the  people  he 
went  among  to  learn  his  language  rather  than  that 
he  should  learn  theirs.  And  on  the  average  the 
Yankee  is  the  same.  Both  T.  Atkins  and  the  Yank 
picked  up  without  effort  a  dozen  expressions  or 
phrases,  idioms  neat  enough  in  context  to  fit  into 
their  respective  slangs,  and  adopted  these  into  their 
conversation,  whether  with  Frenchmen  or  English- 
men, the  rest  of  the  time  they  were  in  France. 
And  mademoiselle  understood  perfectly,  having 
studied  English  ever  since  the  war  began.  How- 
ever, both  Yankee  and  British  slangs  have  been 
materially  enriched,  as  a  consequence,  with  what 
once  were  French  words. 

Beaucoup  came  to  be  universally  accepted  as 
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"much"  or  a  great  deal,  and  can  be  heard  now,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  Broadway  or  Piccadilly.  And 
toute  de  suite,  meaning  "at  once"  or  "immedi- 
ately," became  such  a  popular  response — whether 
the  action  promised  was  to  be  as  prompt  as  the 
expression  indicated  or  otherwise — that  it  was 
written  home  in  letters,  being  spelled  phonetically : 
"toot  sweet,"  and  sometimes  expanded  to  "the 
tooter  the  sweeter"  for  "the  quicker  the  better." 
The  combination  of  a  gold  service  stripe  and  igno- 
rance of  this  phrase  probably  could  not  have  been 
found  in  all  France.  Likewise,  ca  nefait  rien,  be- 
came "san  Fairy  Anne,"  a  spelling  that  was 
solemnly  rendered  in  dozens  of  letters  that  the 
censor  had  to  read,  and  was  adopted  in  its  revised 
form,  with  its  original  philosophical  meaning  of: 
"It  doesn't  make  any  difference,"  into  the  bright 
lexicon  of  khaki. 

9 

And  both  the  Bowery  and  Broadway  now  know 
that  anything  that  is  pas  bon  is  no  good  at  all- 
is,  in  fact,  "napoo,"  from  il  n'y  a  plus.  To  trace 
them  all  to  their  sources  will  turn  the  etymologist 
of  the  next  century  gray.  Peut-etre  probably 
will  long  stand  in  its  Anglicized  form  of  "p'tate" 
for  "perhaps"  when  a  difficult  suggestion  is  put  to 
the  man  who  wore  the  uniform.  And  finis,  that 
expressive  little  word  that  is  pronounced  as  it  is 
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spelled,  except  that  the  final  "s"  is  left  off,  had 
such  a  nice  significance  of  finality  that  our  slang 
adopted  it  forthwith;  its  range  was  unlimited.  If 
cash  had  run  out,  or  it  was  deemed  advisable  that 
it  should  so  appear:  " Sorry — finee  cash."  If  the 
colonel  appeared  unexpectedly,  "finee  crap  game. " 
Voild  and  comme  $a  are  among  the  others  that 
enriched  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  American 
while  he  was  abroad. 

A  verbose  conversation,  even  though  a  lame  and 
one-sided  conversation,  could  be  carried  on  with 
these  and  a  few  similar  phrases  abroad,  and  at 
first  these  conversations  actually  sounded  to  the 
unpracticed  ear  as  if  those  who  had  been  in  France 
for  only  a  short  time  had  indeed  mastered  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  language.  Nor  was  such 
elementary  knowledge  of  the  tongue  confined  by 
any  means  to  the  men  of  the  ranks.  Many  an 
officer  temporarily  on  billeting  duty  has  billeted 
an  entire  town  by  means  of  gestures  distributed 
with  abundant  liberality  among  a  dozen  or  so  oft- 
repeated  set  phrases  and  idioms.  One  of  them 
made  such  specious  appearance  of  comprehension 
with  these  that  a  venerable  French  Marquise, 
owner  of  a  great  chateau  that  was  to  become  a 
headquarters,  sought  to  impress  this  officer's 
valuable  services  as  interpreter  for  a  protracted 
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conversation  with  the  American  general  who 
had  just  arrived  to  establish  his  office  in  the 
chateau. 

All  of  this  while  the  dead  serious  work  of  training 
the  new  divisions  was  moving  on  with  gratifying 
rapidity. 

The  scheme  that  had  been  agreed  upon  for 
American  troops  sent  to  the  British  zone  provided 
for  three  phases  of  instruction.  Phase  A  was  to 
be  conducted  in  back  areas,  a  cadre,  or  instruc- 
tional formation  of  British  officers  and  "other 
ranks,"  as  all  below  the  commissioned  grades  are 
termed  in  the  British  service,  being  attached  to 
each  major  unit.  Rifle  and  machine-gun  practice, 
work  with  trench  mortars  and  hand  grenades,  gas 
drills,  and  the  like,  occupied  the  greater  portion  of 
phase  A.  During  phase  B  a  battalion  of  each 
regiment,  or  about  a  thousand  men,  would  be  sent 
to  the  front  lines  for  a  period  of  about  eight  days 
to  be  "brigaded"  with  the  British  and  to  get  its 
first  taste  of  front  line  existence.  Meantime  the 
other  battalions  were  to  continue  rehearsing  their 
war  just  out  of  cannon  range.  Not  until  phase  C 
was  reached  were  the  divisions  to  go  into  the  line 
as  a  whole.  Unless  emergency  prohibited,  four 
to  six  weeks  were  to  be  devoted  to  phase  A ;  three 
weeks  to  phase  B  and  between  three  and  four 
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weeks  to  phase  C.     An  average  week  of  phase  A 
training  was  originally  scheduled  as  follows : 


Drill 12  hours 

Musketry 24  hours 

Anti-gas 12  hours 

P.  T.  and  B.  F 12  hours 

(Physical  Training  and  Bayonet 

Fighting) 
Spare 12  hours 


Total — 72  hours 


After  completing  all  three  phases,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  units  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
duct full-fledged  operations.  Towards  the  latter 
end  of  the  training  extensive  field  manoeuvres  and 
terrain  exercises,  in  which  actual  battle  conditions 
would  be  reproduced  as  completely  as  possible, 
were  scheduled.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically 
none  of  the  units  had  time  to  complete  the  whole 
schedule  as  originally  planned. 

During  the  three  phases  it  was  planned  that 
colonels  and  general  officers  of  the  new  American 
units  should  temporarily  absent  themselves  from 
their  commands,  leaving  these  in  the  hands  of 
other  American  officers  and  of  the  instructors,  and 
actually  join,  for  the  time  being,  corresponding 
British  headquarters,  in  order  that  they  might 
actually  serve  with  units  about  the  size  of  their 
own  commands  and  observe  at  close  range  the 
handling  of  these  units  during  operations. 
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Had  the  divisions  arrived  some  months  earlier 
than  they  did,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  carry 
out  this  entire  plan  in  detail ;  it  was  a  plan  that  had 
been  jointly  conceived  by  the  American  and  British 
training  staffs,  and  it  undoubtedly  would  have  been 
of  vast  assistance  to  the  new  troops.  Had  it  been 
possible  to  send  the  troops  earlier,  this  training  of 
their  higher  commands  might  have  been  carried 
on  with  vast  advantage  at  the  same  time  that  the 
troops  were  completing  that  part  of  their  prelimi- 
nary training  which  they  received  towards  the 
end  of  their  cantonment  experience  in  the  States. 
As  it  was,  however,  soon  after  they  did  arrive 
some  of  them  were  desperately  needed  to  stiffen 
the  line  and  to  relieve  more  experienced  soldiers 
from  support  lines  for  duty  at  the  front.  A  great 
number  of  the  junior  officers  of  all  the  units,  how- 
ever, did  get  away  for  further  study  at  the  British 
line  officers'  schools. 

The  training  policy  and  its  supervision  rested 
entirely  with  the  American  commanders  and  staffs 
concerned;  but  the  tactical  command  of  these 
troops  during  their  temporary  service  in  the  line 
necessarily  rested  with  the  British  commanders. 
It  was  American  G.  H.  Q.  that  furnished  the 
schedule  of  training,  though  a  considerable  por- 
tion was  to  be  in  the  line  with  the  British  units. 
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It  was  designed  as  a  schedule  that  would  rush 
troops  in  the  quickest  possible  time  to  a  point  of 
efficiency  in  which  they  would  be  valuable  for 
emergency  duty  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  renewal 
of  the  Hun  onslaught.  The  service  of  supplies 
was  assumed  by  the  British.  They  provided  all 
of  the  rations  and  forage,  wagons,  horses,  most  of 
the  motor  transportation,  replacements  of  cloth- 
ing, except  for  the  uniform  itself,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  ordnance  used  by  our  units.  The 
British  regulations  relative  to  sanitation,  conduct, 
censorship,  and  the  visiting  of  forbidden  areas, 
were  adopted  in  toto  for  our  men;  but  the  ad- 
ministration of  discipline  and  the  functions  of  dis- 
ciplinary agencies  such  as  courts-martial  remained 
entirely  with  Americans,  so  that  in  no  case  was  an 
American  brought  to  trial  before  a  British  author- 
ity for  any  offense.  All  of  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  divisions  were  impressed  upon  their  arrival 
with  the  grave  necessity  of  maintaining  harmo- 
nious relations  and  rendering  loyal  cooperation 
to  the  British  organizations  with  which  they 
were  affiliated,  but,  it  is  to  be  said  to  their  great 
credit,  this  precaution  proved  almost  completely 
superfluous. 

The    Twenty-seventh    Division    was    notably 
among  those  that  were  pinched  for  time.     Before 
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it  had  had  adequate  opportunity  to  complete  its 
phase  A  training  in  its  original  training  area  near 
the  coast,  the  tactical  situation  on  the  Second 
British  Army's  front  began  to  appear  serious,  and 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  deemed  it  advisable  that  the 
Twenty-seventh  be  moved  to  a  position  in  close 
support  of  the  Nineteenth  British  Corps.  General 
Pershing  approved  the  move  as  necessary,  and  it 
was  carried  out  when  the  Division  had  got  no  far- 
ther than  the  middle  of  its  phase  A  training.  The 
Division  moved  to  a  sector  of  the  secondary  lines  of 
defense  east  of  Poperinghe,  behind  Ypres;  British 
artillery  was  attached  to  it,  and  General  O'Ryan 
was  placed  in  command  of,  and  made  responsible 
for,  the  defense  of  these  secondary  lines  in  the 
event  of  hostile  attack.  Under  these  emergency 
circumstances,  in  which  a  depreciation  of  man- 
power through  hostile  fire  necessarily  commenced 
almost  the  moment  the  Division  arrived,  it  com- 
pleted its  phase  A  training,  some  organizations 
being  sent  back  to  rear  areas  for  completion  of  rifle 
practice  that  they  had  been  unable  to  finish  before 
the  division  moved. 

The  phase  B  training  commenced  according  to 
schedule,  one  battalion  of  each  regiment  being  sent 
to  the  front  lines  for  eight  hectic  days,  and  the 
other  two  battalions  of  each  regiment  being  kept 
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in  the  lines  of  defense  under  their  own  regimental 
commanders.  General  O'Ryan  and  his  brigade 
commanders  were  needed  to  retain  their  respective 
commands  in  the  reserve  lines,  and  so  had  no 
opportunity  to  leave,  even  temporarily,  for  attach- 
ment to  corresponding  British  headquarters.  They 
were,  however,  in  close  liaison  with  adjacent 
British  headquarters,  and  worked  in  conjunc- 
tion with  them  in  the  solution  of  tactical  exercises 
and  in  the  inspection  of  troops,  and  without  ex- 
ception these  American  officers  are  emphatic  in 
their  praise  of  the  great  assistance  rendered  here 
by  the  British,  who  put  every  possible  facility  at 
their  disposal.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
British  authorities  terrain  exercises  were  dispensed 
with  at  this  time,  it  being  deemed  quixotic  to  con- 
duct such  exercises  upon  fields  where,  due  to  the 
frequent  shelling  of  the  area  from  the  high  land 
opposite,  there  were  necessarily  frequent  casualties 
among  troops  that  moved  about  the  area.  The 
officers  of  this  New  York  National  Guard  Division, 
however,  spent  many  long  hours  working  over 
difficult  map  problems  and  over  problems  in  the 
occupation  and  defense  of  second  and  third  lines, 
and  dispositions  that  should  be  made  in  case  of 
counter-attack,  instead  of  the  terrain  exercises. 
And  many  of  these  were  given  practical  application. 
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Soon  afterward  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  took 
over  the  front  line  in  this  sector  and  began  its 
plans  for  the  assault  on  Mt.  Kemmel. 

While  the  Twenty-seventh  was  being  so  rapidly 
pushed  to  the  front  by  the  whimsical  fortunes  of 
war,  training  of  the  other  divisions  was  being 
carried  out  as  nearly  according  to  schedule  as 
possible.  General  Pershing  made  an  inspection 
tour  of  the  zone,  during  which  he  viewed  all  of  the 
American  divisions  in  it.  The  American  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  held  decided  ideas  of  his  own  on 
the  subject  of  what  sort  of  training  American 
troops  should  receive  in  France,  and  perhaps  the 
most  emphatic  of  these  ideas  was  that  Americans 
should  follow  the  traditions  of  their  forefathers  in 
previous  conflicts  and  lay  very  special  stress  upon 
marksmanship. 

In  effect  General  Pershing's  view  was  that  bay- 
onetting,  which  had,  to  the  surprise  of  military  as 
well  as  lay  observers,  come  into  greater  prominence 
during  this  war  than  during  any  previous  conflict, 
was  all  very  well  in  certain  forms  of  attack  or  de- 
fense. He  held,  however,  that  it  was  much  more 
efficient  to  shoot  a  man  at  two-hundred-yard  range 
than  to  wait  until  that  man  arrived  in  bayonetting 
distance;  to  pick  off  a  fugitive  with  a  well-placed 
bullet  rather  than  to  attempt  to  overtake  him 
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with  the  blade.  And  so  General  Pershing  insisted 
on  this  tour  of  inspection  that  marksmanship  must 
be  the  American  forte,  and  that  efforts  to  attain  a 
high  degree  of  expertness  in  marksmanship  must 
characterize  all  three  phases  of  training.  The 
British  authorities  fell  in  with  his  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject with  readiness,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
they  set  aside  their  Fourth  Army  musketry  camp, 
at  Nortbecourt,  ''for  the  exclusive  purpose  of 
training  American  officers  and  N.  C.  O.'s, "  as  the 
order  on  the  subject  read.  General  Pershing  also 
insisted,  with  true  foresight,  on  extensive  training 
in  open  warfare  methods;  the  British  not  only 
increased  facilities  for  this,  but  increased  this 
feature  of  training  for  their  own  men. 

The  training  of  the  Thirtieth  Division,  less  ar- 
tillery, progressed  with  amazing  rapidity.  These 
outdoor  men  from  the  mountains  seemed  marks- 
men by  instinct,  though  some  would  have  felt  more 
at  home  with  shotguns  than  with  army  rifles. 
On  July  1 5th  they  passed  from  their  phase  A  to 
their  phase  B  training  and  began  forty-eight  hour 
tours  of  front  line  duty  by  platoons.  On  the  nights 
of  August  16-17-18  they  were  entrusted  with  the 
right  sector  of  the  Second  British  Corps  front 
stretching  out  before  Ypres.  The  command  of 
this  sector  passed  to  General  E.  M.  Lewis,  of  the 
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Thirtieth,  at  three  A.M.  on  the  morning  of  August 
1 8th.  An  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  American 
units  as  compared  with  British  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  the  Sixtieth  American  Brigade,  of  the 
Thirtieth  Division,  relieved  three  British  brigades 
when  it  took  over  this  sector. 

The  Thirty-third  Division  first  began,  officially, 
to  place  its  men  in  line  by  platoons  on  July  I7th. 
Odd  units  of  this  division,  however,  had  already 
attracted  wide  and  flattering  attention  to  them- 
selves by  their  participation  in  an  attack  on  the 
village  of  Ham  el  conducted  by  the  Australian 
Corps  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  This  division  had 
throughout  its  brief  experience  proved  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  eager  to  get  into  a  scrap,  and  as 
early  as  June  29th,  during  its  phase  A  of  training, 
some  of  its  men  had  contrived  to  get  into  a  raid 
on  enemy  trenches  conducted  by  their  pals  the 
Australians. 

The  Seventy-eighth  Division  moved  to  the  for- 
ward area  of  the  First  British  Army  at  a  period  dur- 
ing the  summer  when  its  own  phase  A  was  not  yet 
completed,  but  when  General  Foch  was  ordering 
British  reserves  south  for  participation  in  the  de- 
fense of  Rheims,  in  mid  July. 

The  Eightieth  Division,  which  had  been  the  last 
American  division  to  arrive  in  the  zone,  finished 
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its  phase  A  training  on  July  226.  and  passed  into 
complete  tactical  control  by  the  British,  so  that 
it  might  be  available  at  any  time  in  case  of  the 
emergency  then  feared  momentarily,  to  complete 
its  B  and  C  phases. 

The  remaining  divisions  of  the  ten  sent  to  the 
zone  had  reached  only  their  phase  A  periods  when 
for  strategical  reasons  they  were  ordered  south  to 
join  the  rest  of  the  American  forces  there.  As  a 
result  their  experience  in  the  British  zone,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  peoples  in  it,  was  necessarily 
limited.  The  first  of  them  to  leave  was  the  Seventy- 
seventh,  which  started  to  go  south  on  June  yth. 
During  the  same  month  four  others,  the  Thirty- 
fifth,  the  Fourth,  the  Twenty-eighth,  and  the 
Eighty-second,  were  ordered  away  from  the  zone. 

There  was  one  group  of  the  British  that  appeared 
to  make  an  instant  "hit,"  however,  with  all  of 
these  that  they  came  in  contact  with,  even  on  the 
shortest  acquaintance;  that  was  the  group  that  the 
Thirty-third  liked  so  well,  the  Australians. 


CHAPTER  X 

THE   AUSTRALIANS   IN   FRANCE 

British  colonial  troops  and  the  system  of  maintaining  them  as 
separate  units.  The  Australian  and  his  English  officers — varying 
experiences  of  the  last,  and  of  one  who  made  good  despite  a  mon- 
ocle. How  our  men  and  the  Australians  mixed,  and  mixed  it  up. 

General  Birdwood  an  idol  among  the  Australians — the  reason 
for  this  as  told  by  an  "Aussie."  Friction  between  Tommies  and 
Australians.  Difference  between  Australian  and  American  ideas 
of  discipline. 

The  grand  bluff  that  recaptured  a  French  town.  And  the 
frock  coats  and  top  hats  that  paraded  from  a  French  graveyard 
at  Villers  Bretonneux,  scaring  Huns  to  flight.  And  the  havoc  be- 
hind the  lines  when  Australians  were  "resting. " 

" Garrison  Gallipoli?"     "No!" 

THE  British  Empire  being  composed  of  a  vast 
number  of  individual  nations  and  races,  all  of 
these  were  represented  in  her  multitudinous  armies. 
Welshmen,  East  Indians,  Scotchmen,  Australians, 
Irishmen,  Canadians,  New  Zealanders,  and  many 
others,  all  were  to  be  found  in  the  comparatively 
small  area  of  the  British  zone  in  Northern  France. 
It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  British  government 
to  organize  distinct  units  from  these  scattered 
elements  of  the  empire.  Of  course  regular  officers 
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from  the  standing  army  were  assigned  to  colonial 
commands  from  time  to  time;  but  the  regiments 
and  divisions  and  corps  of  distinct  nationalities 
and  colonies  were  carefully  maintained  as  separate 
organizations.  There  were  the  Australian  Corps, 
the  Canadian  Corps,  the  West  Indian  Regiment, 
the  Highland  (5ist)  Division,  and  many  other  such 
units.  A  man  after  enlisting  in  a  Highland  regi- 
ment might  get  sick  or  wounded  and  go  to  the 
hospital.  On  being  released  as  cured  he  would 
return  to  the  home  or  base  battalion  of  his  regiment. 
Once  that  far,  he  might  not  be  sent  back  to  his 
former  company,  but  at  least  he  would  go  into 
another  fighting  battalion  of  that  same  regiment, 
where  he  would  be  among  men  of  the  same  race 
and  tongue,  and  from  the  same  general  locality. 
Consequently  you  did  not  find  Welshmen  in  Cock- 
ney battalions,  or  Canadians  among  Australians. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  our  own  War  Depart- 
ment pursued  the  opposite  policy.  Many  Na- 
tional Guard  and  National  Army  divisions,  pur- 
porting to  come  from  certain  definite  sections  of 
the  country,  were  often  almost  wholly  robbed  of 
their  identity  by  the  transfer  into  the  division  of 
large  drafts  of  men  from  other  districts,  and  by  the 
removal  of  the  original  members  to  fill  up  units 
about  to  go  overseas.  Similarly,  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
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the  original  idea  seemed  to  be  that  a  man  was  of 
equal  value,  whether  among  friends  or  strangers. 
The  sick  and  wounded,  on  release  from  the  hospi- 
tal, would  be  sent  to  the  first  organization  needing 
replacements,  regardless  of  what  unit  they  came 
from.  Later,  this  policy  was  modified  to  assist  the 
return  of  such  men  to  their  original  organizations 
—an  obvious  measure  if  the  esprit  de  corps  of  any 
unit  is  to  be  maintained.  But  by  the  time  the 
war  ended  the  divisions  had  been  pretty  well 
scrambled,  a  condition  that  had  not  been  ameli- 
orated by  the  necessity  of  breaking  up  whole 
divisions  to  get  replacements.  While  the  war  went 
on,  however,  the  need  of  keeping  regiments  and 
divisions  as  homogeneous  as  possible  was  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent;  and  the  success  of  the 
British  method  of  handling  the  problem  is  well 
worth  considering  with  a  view  to  the  future  organi- 
zation of  our  own  army. 

Of  all  the  distinct  organizations  of  the  British 
army  the  Australian  Corps  held  probably  the 
most  interest  for  the  Americans.  They  were,  to 
begin  with,  an  unknown  people.  Before  the  war 
we  had,  from  our  descent,  relationships,  and  travel, 
some  knowledge  of  Europeans;  but  Australia, 
really  a  first  cousin  of  ours,  was  as  distant,  un- 
known, and  rarely  visited  as  cousins  often  are. 


A  typical  group  of  Australian  infantry 
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But  as  many  of  the  Americans  who  fought  with 
the  British  served  cheek  by  jowl  with  these  Coloni- 
als; and  as  the  Australian  Corps  and  the  Second 
American  Corps  werein  close  cooperation  during 
the  famous  storming  of  the  Hindenburg  Line 
along  the  St.  Quentin  Canal;  and  as  Australia  may 
some  day  be  the  power  in  the  East  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  West;  for  these  reasons  it  is  well 
worth  our  while  to  consider  the  "Aussie"  and  his 
relations  with  other  troops,  particularly  with  our 
own. 

Englishmen  and  Australians  are  no  more  alike 
than  Englishmen  and  Americans,  sometimes  even 
less  so.  The  scheme,  then,  of  separating  the 
colonial  troops  from  those  of  the  mother-country 
was  advisable.  But,  as  has  been  said,  officers 
with  pre-war  schooling  were  sent  to  these  overseas 
organizations  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  profes- 
sional knowledge.  Such  a  procedure,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  followed  in  this  country  in  the 
case  of  our  own  National  Guard  and  National 
Army  forces.  The  British  regular  officers  sent 
to  freshly-raised  colonial  contingents  were  some- 
times successful  with  the  new  troops,  and  some- 
times not.  It  generally  depended  on  the  in- 
dividual officer  himself.  Certain  of  these  now 
experienced  difficulties  that  made  the  Americans 
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later  appear  to  them,  by  comparison,  a  tame, 
solemn,  and  well-disciplined  folk.  One  such  colo- 
nel spent  an  anxious  evening  in  his  shack  early 
in  his  career  with  Australians,  while  his  regiment 
expressed  their  opinion  of  what  they  considered 
a  foolish  and  petty  regulation  by  maintaining  a 
barrage  of  rocks  across  the  length  of  his  verandah ! 

But  another  Englishman,  a  different  type  of  a 
man,  gained  a  firm  hold  on  his  men,  despite  an 
unpromising  beginning,  in  the  following  way : 

A  battalion  of  newly  arrived  Australians  were 
drawn  up  in  parade  formation  at  its  training  camp 
to  be  inspected  by  this  Regular  who  had  just  been 
assigned  to  command  it.  The  inspection,  how- 
ever, was  mutual,  and  the  bronzed  men  from  the 
far  corner  of  the  earth  did  not  miss  a  single  detail 
of  the  bearing,  physique,  or  mannerisms  of  the 
young  "professional"  that  they  had  drawn. 

They  decided  that  he  was  a  right  unpromising 
specimen.  His  somewhat  dandified  manner,  fault- 
less uniform,  and  glistening  Sam  Browne  belt  did 
not  give  much  hope  for  the  particular  brand  of 
dashing  leadership  that  they  desired.  And  the 
chief  object  of  their  scorn  was  a  monocle,  through 
which  the  young  officer's  stare  seemed  exorbitantly 
cold  and  glassy. 

In  Australia,  when  people  take  a  dislike  to  any- 
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thing,  they  are  not  noticeably  diffident  about 
showing  their  feelings  in  the  matter.  When  he 
arrived  at  barracks  next  morning  this  lieutenant- 
colonel  found  his  battalion  properly  drawn  up  at 
attention  and  according  to  rule  in  everything — 
except  one  great  and  conspicuous  detail.  Regula- 
tions require  that  every  man  wear  a  round  identi- 
fication tag  about  his  neck,  under  his  shirt,  and 
therefore  out  of  sight.  Each  and  every  man  of  the 
battalion  wore  his  identification  tag  this  morning, 
but  each  and  every  one  of  them  wore  it  tightly 
screwed  into  his  right  eye! 

The  young  lieutenant-colonel  did  not  become 
flustered.  Instead,  with  an  expression  of  unspeak- 
able boredom,  he  leisurely  drew  a  white  handker- 
chief from  his  sleeve,  carefully  wiped  the  offending 
monocle,  spun  it  in  the  air,  and  caught  it  neatly 
in  his  eye  as  it  fell.  Then,  turning  toward  the  sur- 
prised battalion,  he  invited  any  member  of  it  to 
duplicate  the  feat. 

It  stamped  him  as  a  good  fellow  despite  original 
impression  to  the  contrary.  It  had  the  same  psy- 
chological effect  on  the  audience  that  sudden  and 
unexpected  character-revealing  incidents  occa- 
sionally have  on  political  gatherings.  And  they 
make  or  lose  suffrage  sometimes.  No  one  of  the 
men  could  duplicate  the  feat  if  he  tried.  Instead, 
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they  broke  into  a  vociferous  and  prolonged  cheer — 
strictly  contrary  to  military  discipline  while  in  for- 
mations— and,  whole-heartedly  "with  him"  after 
that,  they  swore  that  they  would  follow  this  man 
to  the  gates  of  hell. 

Some  months  later  a  gallant  English  officer,  who 
was  loved  by  his  men,  was  killed  while  leading  an 
Australian  battalion  in  a  desperate  counter-attack, 
and  what  was  left  of  the  battalion  mourned  bitterly 
the  loss  of  their  "unpromising  specimen." 

No  one  is  quicker  to  detect  real  manliness  or 
readier  to  follow  good  leadership  than  the  Aus- 
tralian. Sympathy,  bravery,  and  a  little  human 
understanding  will  lead  him  anywhere,  when  a 
rigid  and  unexplained  discipline  would  be  power- 
less. General  Birdwood  commanded  the  Aus- 
tralian Corps  for  a  long  time  before  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  reorganized  Fifth  Army  in  the  summer 
of  1918,  after  its  unfortunate  retreat  of  the  spring 
of  that  year.  When  questioned  as  to  the  secret  of 
this  General's  success  and  popularity  with  all 
ranks,  an  Australian  private  replied : 

"Well,  when  he  joined  this  corps,  he  looked 
round  and  saw  that  we  were  a  hundred  thousand 
and  he  was  just  one;  so  he  figured  that  it  would  be 
easier,  instead  of  trying  to  make  us  all  Britishers, 
for  him  to  become  an  '  Aussie ' — and  he  did ! " 
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So  it  is  with  those  who  associate  with,  as  well  as 
those  who  command,  the  "Aussie."  There  are 
two  elements  needed  to  win  his  confidence  and  es- 
teem. One  is  to  show  that  you  are  made  of  the 
right  stuff.  The  other  is  to  understand  the  sturdy 
and  independent  points  of  his  national  character. 
When,  after  the  little  "show"  of  the  Thirty-third 
Division  on  July  Fourth,  the  Australian  rank  and 
file  conceded  that  the  Americans  were  grand 
fighters,  "but  a  bit  rough";  and  when  Yank  and 
"Aussie"  began  to  argue  over  the  relative  degree 
of  freedom  in  the  United  States  and  Australia,  a 
new  brotherhood  was  founded  between  our  own 
countrymen  and  these  adventurers  from  the  dis- 
tant antipodes. 

Immediately  on  the  outbreak  of  .the  war,  Aus- 
tralia offered  a  force  to  the  mother-country  and 
set  about  raising  and  equipping  troops.  The 
danger  of  the  German  Pacific  Squadron  was  an 
added  spur,  but  this  soon  disappeared,  and  it  was 
clear  that  only  the  expeditionary  forces  would  see 
any  active  duty.  The  men  for  service  overseas 
were  volunteers  for  this  express  purpose,  all  over 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  A  complete  division  and 
a  brigade  of  Light  Horse  were  the  first  to  be  raised 
and  equipped,  and  by  October,  1914  preparations 
were  being  made  for  the  shipment  of  these  troops. 
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After  the  embarkation  was  completed,  these  units 
were  joined  by  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  men 
from  New  Zealand.  On  November  first  the  con- 
voy slipped  quietly  out  of  Albany  Harbour  and 
King  George's  Sound  and  steamed  slowly  away 
in  the  direction  of  Suez. 

They  were  supposedly  en  route  to  England  or 
France.  But,  while  they  were  still  beating  their 
way  up  the  Red  Sea,  orders  were  received  directing 
all  these  troops  to  land  in  Egypt,  where  the  Turks 
were  threatening  an  attack  on  the  Suez  Canal. 
Disembarking  in  December,  the  Colonials  helped 
garrison  Egypt  for  two  months  and  then  fought 
some  pitched  battles  with  the  Turks,  thereby 
gaining  experience  that  was  to  stand  them  in  good 
stead  through  the  heart-breaking  campaign  in 
Gallipoli.  While  they  were  still  in  Egypt  a  second 
division  was  formed  of  the  New  Zealanders  and 
additional  reinforcements  sent  out  from  Australia; 
thus  there  were  now  two  colonial  divisions,  one 
Australian,  the  other  Australian  and  New  Zealand. 
These  were  organized  into  an  army  corps  known 
as  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  Army  Corps, 
later  abbreviated  to  simply  "Anzac  Corps." 
That  is  where  this  much-used  new  word  in  the 
English  language  came  from.  By  the  time  the 
Yanks  came  into  contact  with  the  troops  in  France 
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the  men  from  these  two  colonies  had  been  sepa- 
rated again — there  being  an  all-Australian  Corps 
and  separate  New  Zealand  unit.  The  former  re- 
joiced in  the  nicknames  of  ' '  Aussie '  *  and  ' '  Digger  " 
— ' '  Digger ' '  being  a  reminder,  say  some,  of  former 
mining  days  in  their  native  land,  while  others  claim 
they  earned  it  in  France  by  their  well-known  ability 
to  dig  themselves  in  under  fire; — while  the  New 
Zealanders  retained  as  their  own  the  former  joint 
name  of  "Anzac." 

From  April  to  December,  1915,  the  original 
Anzac  Corps  fought  through  the  toils  of  the  Gal- 
lipoli  campaign,  under  the  leadership  of  Lieutenant- 
General  Sir  William  Birdwood.  Of  Sir  William  a 
certain  story  is  often  told  up  and  down  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  British  armies.  It  happened 
in  the  early  days  of  the  campaign  in  Gallipoli  in 
the  course  of  an  unexpected  visit  to  the  supply 
lines. 

Now  the  uniform  in  the  East  is  very  abbrevi- 
ated and  consists  chiefly  of  a  pith  helmet,  a  shirt, 
and  a  pair  of  "shorts"  or  breeches  the  length  of 
running  drawers.  Insignia  of  rank  is  generally 
worn  pinned  to  one's  suspenders  where  they  are 
naturally  not  very  conspicuous.  The  general  was 
thus  attired  on  his  early  morning  inspection  when 
he  came  suddenly  on  a  sentinel.  The  latter  eyed 
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him  with  only  passing  interest  and  failed  to  spring 
to  attention.  Even  after  being  spoken  to  he  did 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  ignor- 
ing the  Commanding  General  of  the  Anzac  Corps. 
This  was  strictly  contrary  to  all  regulations.  It 
would  never  do ! 

"Don't  you  know  who  this  is?"  demanded  one 
of  the  General's  aides. 

"Naw,"  replied  the  Australian  sentry,  leaning 
nonchalantly  against  a  pile  of  boxes  and  idly  suck- 
ing an  empty  pipe. 

"Birdwood  is  this  officer's  name,  my  man— 
BIRD  WOOD!" 

"Ho,  it  is,  is  it?"  answered  the  sentry,  more  or 
less  incredulous,  but  determined  to  brazen  it  out. 
"Then  why  don't  he  wear  some  feathers  down  his 
back  like  any  other  BIRD  WOULD? " 

The  brilliant  withdrawal  from  Gallipoli  proved 
one  of  the  ablest  strokes  of  strategy  of  the  whole 
war.  Once  again  the  Anzacs  were  off  on  their 
travels,  with  France  as  their  next  battleground, 
there  to  experience,  after  the  sand  and  sun  of 
Egypt  and  the  Peninsula,  the  mud  and  rains  of 
Flanders.  Acclimated  to  this  last  they  became, 
but  never  fond  of  it ;  and  the  Australians  felt  better 
and  fought  their  best  on  a  scorching  summer's  day. 
Just  such  a  day  it  was  on  August  8th  of  1918 
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when  the  Australian  Corps  began  the  Battle  of  a 
Hundred  Days,  and  started  the  Hun  on  his  long 
retreat  from  the  outskirts  of  Amiens  to  the  heart 
of  Mons.  In  the  burden  and  heat' of  this  day  they 
were  irresistible,  and  bronzed-faced  "Diggers" 
wandering  back  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  with  broad 
smiles  on  their  faces,  to  have  their  wounds  treated 
at  the  advanced  dressing  stations,  all  agreed  that 
it  was  "the  sun  that  did  it."  It  came  to  be  an 
axiom  in  France  that  when  the  sun  was  hot  the 
"Aussie"  would  fight  best. 

The  physique  of  these  Australians  is  remarkable. 
They  are  generally  big  men,  not  only  tall,  but  well- 
built  and  broad-shouldered.  With  keen,  clear- 
cut  faces  smiling  out  from  beneath  the  brims  of 
their  very  characteristic  sombreros,  pinned  devil- 
may-careishly  up  on  one  side,  a  battalion  swings 
by  through  the  dust,  each  man  bearing  his  rifle 
and  pack  with  undisturbed  ease,  and  marching, 
not  with  the  measured  plod  of  the  European  soldier, 
but  with  the  swinging  stride  that  comes  from  the 
broad  plains  and  prairies  of  his  native  land.  As 
a  rule,  the  Australians  were  the  biggest  men  in  the 
allied  armies.  The  British  Guards'  Division  has, 
of  course,  a  standard  minimum  that  is  maintained 
for  enlistment,  but  the  general  impression  gained 
from  watching  a  passing  battalion  of  these  Colonials 
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whose  physical  standards  for  enrollment  are  vir- 
tually the  same  as  our  own,  is  that  they  are  all  huge 
men,  as  well  as  remarkably  fine  physical  specimens. 
Small  wonder  that  the  Germans  regarded  them 
with  almost  superstitious  awe. 

The  uniforms  of  the  Australians  cannot  be 
matched  for  quality  of  cloth  by  that  of  any  other 
people,  except  the  New  Zealanders.  Of  a  some- 
what different  cut  from  the  British  tunic,  the 
blouse  is  also  loose  enough  to  allow  ample  play  for 
the  arms,  and  has  many  capacious  pockets  of 
inestimable  value.  It  is  made  of  real  wool,  too. 
A  comparison  of  its  quality  with  that  in  which  we 
dress  our  own  men — a  cloth  composed,  as  it  was 
proved,  in  large  part  of  "shoddy" — would  make 
any  American  blush  for  shame. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  English  and  Austra- 
lian privates  did  not  mix  well,  due  basically  to  cer- 
tain definite  views  entertained  by  each  side;  and 
both  sides  were  partly,  though  not  wholly,  right. 
Down  in  his  heart  the  Tommy  had  a  grudge  against 
his  Australian  cousin  for  a  very  clear-cut  reason. 
Everybody  had  the  same  job,  everybody  took  an 
equal  share  in  the  dreary,  death-ridden  work  of 
fighting  the  Boches.  For  this  work  the  Tommy 
received  from  twenty -five  to  forty  cents  a  day,  but 
the  Australian  was  paid  a  minimum  of  a  dollar  a 
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day.  In  the  British  army,  under  an  excellent  sys- 
tem of  discipline,  punishments  were  administered 
on  a  scale  that  varied  between  the  loss  of  a  few 
days'  pay  for  minor  offences  to  being  shot  for  de- 
sertion in  the  face  of  the  enemy  or  other  heinous 
crimes.  Australian  laws  provided  that  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  that  could  be  inflicted  on  a  soldier  of 
that  country  by  a  court-martial  in  the  field  was 
two  years  of  penal  servitude,  while  the  average 
sentences  for  minor  offences  were  insignificant. 
For  desertion  and  other  major  crimes,  prisoners, 
instead  of  being  summarily  executed,  were  returned 
for  trial  to  Australia,  where  the  death  penalty  is 
not  in  vogue.  So  it  is  clear  that,  to  the  Tommy,  a 
full  appreciation  of  these  facts  might  well  be  a 
natural  source  of  envy  and  irritation! 

The  Australian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  prone 
to  regard  the  Tommy  with  often  ill-concealed  con- 
tempt. He  was  too  inclined  to  consider  only  the 
Englishman's  real  or  seeming  deficiencies  and  to 
overlook  his  many  excellent  qualities.  The  Ameri- 
cans, on  the  other  hand,  after  they  had  been  some 
months  with  the  British,  though  they  appreciated 
the  faults  of  these  allies,  also — with  the  innate 
justice  of  the  American  mind — admitted  and  ad- 
mired their  fighting  abilities,  organization,  sturdy 
strength,  and  determination  to  win  through.  But 
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the  Australian  affected  to  despise  the  Tommy  for 
his  slowness,  his  docility,  and  lack  of  initiative. 
And,  after  the  adoption  of  conscription  in  England, 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  disagreement  was  the 
age-old  scorn  of  the  volunteer  for  the  pressed  man. 

As  a  result  of  all  this,  the  Yanks  got  on  better 
with  both  the  English  and  the  Australians  than  the 
latter  got  on  with  one  another.  One  or  two  Ameri- 
can military  policemen  could  disperse  a  crowd  of 
Australian  revellers,  while  for  the  British  M.  P.'s 
to  attempt  it  meant  calling  out  all  the  reserves,  and 
generally  resulted  in  a  pitched  battle.  A  display 
of  authority  would  be  promptly  and  actively  re- 
sented, while  a  little  coaxing  and  a  little  joshing 
by  a  few  Yanks,  plus  some  good  advice,  would 
generally  send  the  disturbers  off  down  the  street 
and  out  of  town. 

The  Australians  brought  their  native  free-and- 
easy  atmosphere  into  the  army  with  them  and 
never  abandoned  it.  The  Canadians  attained  a 
discipline  that  was  as  good  as  any  in  Europe,  and 
which,  when  combined  with  the  natural  strength, 
scrappiness,  and  intelligence  of  their  men,  produced 
a  remarkable  body  of  troops.  But  the  Australians, 
with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Canadians, 
and  perhaps  to  an  even  larger  degree  that  of  phy- 
sique, never  acquired  the  discipline  of  first-class 
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soldiers.  The  salute  is  not,  of  course,  the  absolute 
proof  of  a  unit's  discipline.  But  after  its  purpose 
has  been  explained,  its  use  or  disuse  is  often  a  ready 
indication  of  existing  conditions.  On  the  raising 
of  our  draft  armies  in  America,  it  was  carefully 
explained  to  the  recruit  that  in  saluting  Lieutenant 
John  Jones  he  didn't  even  imply  that  Lieutenant 
Jones  was  a  better  man  than  the  recruit,  but  that 
Lieutenant  Jones  was  for  the  moment  wearing  the 
uniform  of  a  superior  officer,  and  therefore  for 
the  time  being  represented  to  Recruit  Bill  Johnson 
the  Government ;  and  consequently  it  was  up  to  Bill 
to  show  his  respect  for  the  Government  by  saluting 
Lieutenant  Jones — just  as  Lieutenant  Jones  did 
when  Captain  Peters  came  round,  and  as  Captain 
Peters  did  when  he  espied  the  Colonel.  And, 
moreover,  the  salute,  once  given,  must  always  be 
returned.  A  propos  of  this,  there  is  told  a  story 
about  a  certain  young  and  eager,  but  not  very 
intelligent,  reserve  officer  at  the  first  Plattsburg 
camp  in  1917.  Rushing  hurriedly  out  of  the  bar- 
racks one  day,  he  brushed  by  a  private,  an  officer 
candidate,  who  did  not  notice  that  he  was  an 
officer  and  failed  to  salute.  The  lieutenant  turned 
angrily  on  him. 

"Don't  you  generally  salute  an  officer?" 

"Yes,  sir;  always,  sir." 
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"Well,  why  didn't  you  salute  me,  then?" 

"I  didn't  notice  who  it  was,  sir." 

"Humph  —  you  ought  to  have;  it's  your  business 
to  notice.  Now,  you  just  stand  there  and  salute 
me  forty  times  to  remind  you  to  be  more  careful  in 
the  future." 

A  curious  and  interested  crowd  had  collected  by 
this  time,  and  a  major,  old  in  army  experience  and 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  noticed  the  knot  of 
men  as  he  walked  by.  Coming  closer,  he  perceived 
in  the  center  of  the  group  a  candidate  going 
through  the  motions  of  the  salute  while  a  flushed 
and  wrought-up  reserve  officer  was  keeping  count. 
Shouldering  his  way  through  the  crowd,  the  major 
inquired  the  trouble,  which  was  volubly  explained 
by  the  lieutenant.  The  major,  a  broad-minded 
man  of  great  common  sense  and  a  keen  student  of 
military  affairs,  promptly  sized  up  the  situation. 

"Well,  if  you  salute  me  anywhere,  what  do  I 
do  ?  "  he  suddenly  asked  the  officer. 

"Why  you  return  it,  sir.  " 

"And  if  an  enlisted  man  salutes  you  —  ?" 

"Why—  er—  I  return  it,  sir." 

1  '  How  often  has  this  man  saluted  you  ?" 

"Er  —  twenty-eight  times,  sir." 

"Well,  you  owe  him  just  twenty-eight  salutes. 
Now,  you  go  ahead  and  give  them." 
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And  the  major  saw  to  it  that  he  did  ! 

All  this  shows  the  American  attitude  towards 
the  salute  and  towards  all  discipline,  an  attitude 
founded  on  reason  and  common  sense.  After  all, 
then,  it  is  not  so  very  surprising  that  our  army, 
perhaps  the  most  intelligent  and  most  reasonable 
in  the  world,  should  have  taken  so  sensibly  to  the 
restraints  of  military  life.  But  the  Australians 
never  adopted  this  attitude.  Their  discipline  was 
"spotty,"  —  some  units  and  some  soldiers  would 
have  it,  others  would  utterly  lack  it. 

An  English  staff  colonel,  who  had  lived  for  many 
years  in  British  Columbia  and  our  own  Northwest, 
tells  this  story  on  himself  : 

Once,  shortly  after  he  came  "out"  from  Eng- 
land, he  was  walking  down  a  deserted  road,  when  a 
gigantic  Australian  sauntered  by.  Cigarette  in 
mouth,  hands  in  his  pocket,  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  and  blouse  unbuttoned,  the  Colonial  merely 
glanced  at  the  officer  with  passing  curiosity  and 
continued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  The  colonel, 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  Australians,  turned  and 
called  him  sharply  back. 

"See  here,  my  man,  don't  you  salute  an  officer, 
particularly  a  staff  officer,  when  you  see  him?" 

"Naw  —  I  don't,"  replied  the  Australian,  with 
arms  akimbo,  looking  down  from  his  enormous 
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height,  "and  w'at's  more,  don't  yer  tie  yerself  in  a 
knot  abaht  it,  neither!" 

The  road  was  lonely,  the  colonel  small;  he  says 
he  untied  himself  and  closed  the  conversation  by 
going  quietly  on. 

Some  of  the  romance,  perhaps,  of  the  Crusaders 
still  hangs  over  the  Australians,  men  who  came 
half  way  round  the  earth, — and  volunteered  to  do 
so, — to  throw  their  weight  into  a  great  cause.  But 
with  them  came  also  a  bit  of  the  Crusaders'  license; 
and  some  villages  of  Northern  France  recall  the 
visits  of  the  Australians  with  a  somewhat  tempered 
pleasure.  Good-humored  as  they  always  were,  it 
was  more  difficult  to  clear  a  bunch  of  boisterous 
Australians  out  of  an  estaminet  than  to  clear  out  the 
men  of  any  other  nation.  When  enjoying  them- 
selves in  a  hearty,  full-flooded  way,  they  con- 
sidered that  they  themselves  were,  after  all,  the 
best  judges  of  when  to  go  home,  and  resented 
actively  any  outside  pressure,  whether  from  the 
family  of  "Madame"  or  from  the  military  police. 

The  Aussies  often  said  that  the  British  kept 
them  in  the  line  to  prevent  them  from  tearing  up 
the  back  areas.  Some  truth  there  may  have  been 
in  this,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  presence  of  the 
Australian  Corps  in  the  line  was  a  necessity,  either 
in  supporting  a  determined  advance,  or  to  stem  the 
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tide  of  defeat.  As  individual  fighters  they  were 
superb ;  their  initiative,  vigor,  and  bodily  strength 
enabling  them  to  surprise,  wear  out,  or  overpower 
the  foe  in  almost  every  encounter.  The  best  com- 
bination of  all  these  qualities  is  typified  in  the 
story  of  a  colonial  sergeant  who  developed  an 
almost  uncanny  ability  in  capturing  German  out- 
posts single-handed.  So  well-known  was  he  at 
Headquarters  that  he  was  given  carte  blanche  to  go 
up  and  down  the  sector  as  he  pleased  and  carry  out 
operations  at  his  own  times.  By  dint  of  wonder- 
ful stalking  he  would,  in  full  daylight,  creep  up  on 
an  outpost  at  an  hour  at  which  previous  observa- 
tion had  taught  him  that  vigilance  was  apt  to  be 
relaxed.  Once  there,  he  would  quietly  kill  or  cap- 
ture the  occupants  of  the  nest  and  return  to  his 
own  lines  with  the  prisoners.  Of  course  he  was 
eventually  killed,  but  during  his  operations  the 
Germans  across  on  the  other  side  of  No  Man's 
Land  knew  him  and  dreaded  him  as  much  as  his 
comrades  admired  him. 

The  Boches  knew  full  well  that  the  Australians 
came  from  a  distant  clime,  and  they  expressed  their 
hate  and  fear  by  terming  them  " savages."  The 
Aussie's  well-known  ability  with  the  bayonet  and 
the  evident  satisfaction  he  took  in  its  use  only 
served  to  strengthen  this  opinion.  This  trait  they 
13 
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shared  with  the  New  Zealanders,  and  how  the  Hun 
regarded  both  nationalities  can  be  seen  from  an 
occurrence  that  took  place  during  the  closing  days 
of  the  war. 

The  Anzac  troops  had  surrounded  a  town  near 
Valenciennes,  but  were  prevented  from  entering 
it  by  a  strong  garrison  which  was  still  stubbornly 
defending  the  town.  Under  a  flag  of  truce  a  notice 
was  sent  to  the  German  commanding  officer  to 
surrender  the  town  and  deliver  himself  and  his  men 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Back  came  the  answer  of 
"No  surrender," — and  the  Anzacs  sat  down  and 
scratched  their  heads.  Here  was  a  town  with  the 
strongest  kind  of  defenses.  To  carry  it  by  assault 
would  mean  a  sacrifice  of  many  lives, — and  the 
war  was  all  but  over.  No  allied  commander 
wanted  at  this  time  to  throw  away  lives  needlessly ; 
yet  the  town  had  to  fall,  and  the  only  way  would 
be  to  storm  it,  unless  the  defenders  could  be  terri- 
fied into  surrender. 

Suddenly  a  bright  thought  occurred  to  the  An- 
zacs, and  forthwith  they  mounted  in  rows  upon  the 
ramparts,  in  plain  view  of  the  astonished  Germans, 
and,  with  blood-curdling  cries  and  manifold  ges- 
tures of  delight  and  anticipation  of  a  gory  fray, 
proceeded  to  sharpen  their  glittering  bayonets.  At 
once  a  hubhub  arose  in  the  town ;  uneasy  Bodies, 
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in  dread  of  the  surrounding  maniacs,  recalled  all 
the  wild  stories  of  ferocity,  torture,  and  cannibalism 
that  were  attributed  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  East- 
ern Isles.  The  town  commandant's  dugout  was 
besieged  by  a  terrified  mob  of  Germans ;  and,  while 
the  Anzacs,  warming  to  their  work,  started  the 
echoes  with  their  cries  and  the  clanging  of  steel  on 
steel,  out  from  the  town  shot  a  frenzied  Hun  bear- 
ing a  white  flag  and  the  word  of  surrender ! 

But  the  Australians,  like  all  English-speaking 
peoples,  while  fierce  and  dogged  in  battle,  had  full 
consideration  for  a  fallen  or  captured  foeman. 
Less  than  a  thousand  yards  from  the  fighting  lines, 
men  in  charge  of  prisoners,  or  stretcher-bearers,  or 
walking  wounded,  would  halt  the  German  prisoners 
who  came  straggling  back,  terrify  them  almost  to 
death  with  threats  or  gestures,  inspect  their  be- 
longings, appropriate  their  war  crosses, — and  give 
them  a  cigarette!  A  reputation  for  ferocity  and 
savagery  was  carefully  nurtured  on  the  firing  line, 
and  its  moral  force  in  hand-to-hand  fighting  was 
of  the  greatest  value ;  but  with  prisoners  who  had 
surrendered,  it  was  a  different  matter.  The  Aus- 
tralian was  an  Anglo-Saxon,  and  Anglo-Saxons  do 
not  maltreat  prisoners. 

The  Australian,  moreover,  has  a  sense  of  humor, 
and  does  not  refrain  from  enjoying  it,  even  when  in 
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the  trenches.  In  the  spring  of  1918  an  Aussie 
battalion  found  themselves  holding  a  line  which 
ran  through  the  outskirts  of  Villers  Bretonneux. 
The  Germans  had  only  recently  rolled  into  the 
town,  and  houses  were  turned  inside  out,  shops 
dismantled,  and  goods  scattered  over  the  street. 
Nor  had  the  cellars  been  unmolested, — the  Boche 
having  an  especial  taste  in  wines, — and  these  had 
been  so  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  Germans  had 
had  such  a  rollicking  good  time  with  the  rich  and 
rare  old  wines  stored  therein,  that  their  attack, 
to  every  one's  surprise,  had  not  advanced  beyond 
the  town.  Doubtless  the  Boches  were  loath  to 
leave  so  pleasant  a  spot,  or  perhaps  when  they  came 
out  of  the  cellars  they  could  not  go  any  farther. 

The  next  night  the  Australians  came  back  and 
drove  out  the  disgruntled  but  gorged  enemy  and 
proceeded  to  hold  the  town  themselves.  It  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  any  of  the  wine  casks  that 
the  Germans  had  missed  remained  further  un- 
molested! But,  be  that  as  it  may,  a  party  of 
"Diggers"  lighted  on  a  ruined  clothing  shop  just 
lined  with  new  civilian  hats  and  garments  that  the 
owner  had  abandoned  in  his  flight.  An  idea 
suddenly  occurred  to  them.  It  was  too  good  to 
waste.  They  resolved  to  put  it  into  operation  that 
very  night.  Near  the  center  of  the  town  lay  a 
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huge  graveyard,  and  just  beyond  were  the  German 
lines.  At  midnight  the  Hun  outposts  started  up  in 
terror  to  see  the  shades  of  all  the  bygone  village 
fathers,  immaculately  attired  in  high  hats  and 
frock  coats,  advancing  slowly  and  silently  towards 
them  through  the  quiet  darkness.  The  German 
sentries  rubbed  their  eyes,  they  fingered  their  weap- 
ons; but  what  good  would  weapons  be  against 
a  cavalcade  of  ghosts?  Perhaps,  also,  the  pota- 
tions of  the  night  before  had  not  steadied  their 
nerves.  Incontinently  they  turned  and  fled.  When 
they  came  back  some  hours  later,  their  former  posts 
were  strongly  manned  by  Australians,  who  greeted 
their  advance  with  heavy  rifle  fire — but  tossed 
over  some  shiny,  new  top  hats  as  consolation 
prizes ! 

The  first  real  cooperation  on  a  large  scale  of  the 
Americans  and  the  Australians  came  in  the  raid  of 
July  Fourth.  The  prowess  with  which  the  Yanks 
distinguished  themselves  served  as  only  another 
indication  to  the  Allies  of  what  those  new  troops 
could  do.  In  September,  as  we  shall  see  later,  co- 
operation on  a  larger  scale  was  tried  out,  this  time 
the  whole  American  Corps  acting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Australian  Corps  in  the  attack  on  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  along  the  subterranean  tunnel  of 
the  St.  Quentin  Canal. 
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Early  in  October  the  Australian  Corps  turned 
over  its  front  to  the  Americans  and  retired  to  the 
back  areas  for  a  well-earned  rest.  It  had  been 
fighting  hard  in  the  steady  advance  through  the 
devastated  Somme  region  ever  since  the  eighth  of 
August,  previous  to  which  the  Australians  had 
been  continuously  on  the  line  for  six  months.  Once 
back  there  they  proceeded  to  celebrate,  often  in 
a  harmless  way,  occasionally  more  disastrously. 
Certain  wild  spirits  did  get  loose  and  go  off  on  a 
tear,  determined  to  make  the  most  of  while  they 
yet  could  spend. 

A  colonel,  driving  in  his  car  one  day  through  a 
quiet  village,  ran  suddenly  into  a  British  battalion 
in  full  war  array.  Helmets  adjusted  and  bayonets 
fixed,  they  were  carefully  feeling  their  way  up  the 
street.  Advance  guards,  flank  guards,  points,  and 
rear  parties  bristled  in  every  direction.  There 
was  evidently  a  war  on.  Occasional  shots  rang 
out,  and  men  came  out  of  a  house  bearing  a  body 
on  a  stretcher.  As  this  was  fifty  miles  from  the 
line,  the  colonel  stopped  his  car  and  anxiously 
asked  the  meaning  of  it  all. 

"Oh!  it's  all  right,  sir,"  replied  a  sergeant,  "it's 
only  a  bunch  of  Aussies  on  a  rampage  and  we've 
been  sent  out  to  bring  them  in!" 

From  the  look  of  the  dressing  station  at  the  end 
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of  the  road,  it  was  evident  that  at  least  certain  of 
the  Aussies  were  fully  equipped  with  arms  and 
ammunition,  and  preferred  to  fight  it  out  rather 
than  come  home  and  be  good. 

Continued  association  with  the  British  resulted 
in  bettering  the  relations  between  the  Yanks  and 
Tommies.  But,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  relations 
with  the  Australians,  while  still  very  good,  had  not 
improved.  The  American  soldier  is  wise  enough  to 
appreciate  the  vital  need  of  discipline  in  an  army 
and  to  accustom  himself  to  it,  irksome  as  it  may 
be  at  first.  Troops  without  discipline  do  not 
impress  him.  He  really  prefers  a  smart  and  sol- 
dierly bearing,  such  as  that  of  the  Canadians,  to 
one  that  is  free  and  easy,  and  sometimes  even 
slovenly. 

A  word  about  conscription.  It  was  never 
adopted  in  Australia,  although  put  to  a  referendum 
in  1918.  It  was  really  the  attitude  of  the  soldiers 
that  defeated  it.  As  a  corps  made  up  exclusively 
of  volunteers  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they 
were  intensely  proud  and  jealous  of  their  record, 
and  determined  not  to  tarnish  its  luster  by  ad- 
mitting others,  less  willing  or  less  able,  to  share 
their  glories.  The  vote  of  the  army  was  over- 
whelmingly against  the  passage  of  the  draft  bill. 
But  they  suffered  the  inescapable  penalties  of  such 
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action.  Their  bravest  spirits  and  best  citizens, 
first  to  the  front,  as  ever,  lie  dead  in  the  gullies  of 
Gallipoli  or  on  the  plains  of  Flanders.  All  the 
glory  and  honor  in  the  world  is  theirs,  and  their 
places  will  doubtless  be  filled  at  home, — but  by 
others  less  worthy  or  less  self-sacrificing.  Their 
experience  is  only  one  more  proof  of  America's 
wisdom  in  adopting  the  principle  of  selective  ser- 
vice when  she  did,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
instead  of  first  attempting  the  expensive  and  un- 
fair volunteer  system,  and  having  later,  somewhat 
shame-facedly,  to  resort  to  the  draft. 

By  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Australians  were  a 
pretty  homesick  crowd.  The  American,  in  France 
for  perhaps  only  six  months,  could  hardly  wait  to 
get  home,  but  many  of  the  Australians  belonged  to 
the  original  divisions,  and  their  ranks  were  full  of 
veterans  of  two  or  three  or  four  years'  service. 
None  had  been  back  since  they  came  out  from 
Australia,  and  their  wives  and  families  and  habita- 
tions were  almost  half-way  round  the  world  from 
them.  The  Americans  were  sometimes  confused 
by  hearing  them  speak  of  going  "home"  for  their 
next  leave,  until  they  learned  that,  to  the  Aussie 
as  to  all  British  Colonials  even  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  "home"  is  still  the  mother 
country.  Their  leaves  were,  of  course,  spent  in 
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England,  in  "Blighty,"  where  all  had,  or  made, 
relations  and  friends. 

After  the  armistice  had  been  signed  there  was 
heard  a  suggestion  from  high  circles  that,  as  Galli- 
poli  must  be  garrisoned,  who  would  be  fitter  for  the 
work  than  the  Australians?  The  comments  of 
the  Aussie  rank  and  file  on  this  subject  were  pun- 
gent, pointed,  and  decisive.  Their  remarks,  after  a 
great  deal  of  expurgation,  were  to  the  effect  that 
they  might  be  sent  to  Gallipoli,  and  the  sooner 
the  better;  but  they  all  guaranteed  that  any  ship 
with  them  on  board  would  not  be  doing  any  stop- 
ping at  Gallipoli,  but  would  take  them  straight  to 
Australia,  if  they  had  to  sail  it  themselves!  Per- 
haps these  remarks  were  heard  higher  up,  perhaps 
not.  Anyway,  the  Australians  did  not  garrison 
Gallipoli,  but  were  sent  back  to  their  own  land  as 
fast  as  ships  could  be  found  to  take  them. 


CHAPTER  XI 

THE  THIRTY-THIRD  GETS  INTO  PRACTICE 

Illinois  Guardsmen  strain  at  the  leash  to  get  into  the  "show," 
and,  during  their  military  infancy  abroad,  go  "A.  W.  O.  L. "  to 
attend  Australian  raids.  They  soon  become  "buddies"  of  the 
Australians  and  exchange  friendly  black  eyes. 

Their  first  big  show  on  July  Fourth,  in  which  they  represent 
America  well,  assisting  in  the  capture  of  Hamel,  and  riding  on 
tanks  for  the  fun  of  it.  Lusitania  their  battle-cry. 

Chipilly  Ridge  the  scene  of  the  Division's  first  major  operation. 
A  regiment  double-times  its  way  to  the  front,  ousts  crack  German 
guards,  and  then  hunts  souvenirs. 

The  last  survivor  of  Chipilly. 

ONE  division  that  fairly  strained  at  the  leash  to 
get  into  the  fight,  some  of  its  men  even  smuggling 
themselves  into  minor  engagements  during  their 
military  infancy  abroad,  was  the  Thirty-third, 
composed  of  National  Guardsmen  from  Chicago 
and  the  rest  of  Illinois. 

They  had  had  a  great  deal  of  seasoning  as  guards- 
men on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916,  and  immedi- 
ately before  their  departure  overseas  had  received 
considerable  advanced  training  at  Camp  Logan, 
near  Houston,  Texas.  And  so  they  were  not  in- 
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experienced  troops  from  the  old  point  of  view 
when  they  went  abroad ;  but  they  were,  of  course, 
brand  new  to  conditions  at  the  front.  They  were 
among  the  most  eager  fighters  in  France  when  they 
began  their  training  with  the  Australian  Corps, 
and  later  reports  from  the  south  indicated  that 
they  maintained  this  reputation  after  they  had 
joined  the  other  American  forces.  The  Division 
spent  three  months  in  the  British  zone,  remaining 
there  until  the  Hun  movement  backward  instead  of 
forward  had  been  long  under  way. 

Probably  no  better  group  could  have  been  found 
than  the  Australians  to  help  these  enthusiasts 
"find  themselves"  under  European  conditions. 
For  the  two  had  a  great  deal  in  common,  and  the 
"devil-may-care"  spirit  of  the  Australians  was 
happily  matched  by  the  "Hell,  Heaven,  or  Hobo- 
ken  by  Christmas"  spirit  of  these  new  men.  It  is 
doubtful  if  a  better  group  of  the  new  American 
Army  could  have  been  found  to  give  the  Austra- 
lians a  high  opinion  of  the  Yankee  strangers  who 
were  now  coming  in  force  into  their  old  war. 

First  the  two  groups  got  acquainted  with  one 
another  personally,  partly  through  bashful  little 
overtures  such  as  blacking  each  others'  eyes,  and 
then  comparing  notes  on  the  fracas — for  both 
really  enjoyed  it — over  their  glasses  in  the  nearest 
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estaminet,  where  Ma'amselle,  hiding  her  alarm  lest 
the  local  war  break  out  anew,  poured  the  wine, 
collected  the  francs  and  centimes,  and  kept  up  her 
end  of  the  repartee  at  the  same  time.  The  men 
became  genuine  pals,  and  when,  one  day  in  June,  a 
few  weeks  after  the  vanguard  of  the  Division  had 
reached  its  first  training  area,  a  group  of  Austra- 
lians was  going  out  for  a  trench  raid,  a  handful  of 
the  Thirty-third  literally  played  hookey  to  go 
along.  It  was  reported  even  that  some  of  them 
borrowed  Australian  uniforms  to  smuggle  them- 
selves into  the  party,  going  "absent  without  leave" 
for  the  adventure. 

The  Division's  first  real  "show"  was  on  the  day 
that  all  the  Allied  world  was  celebrating  in  1918— 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  America's  Independence 
Day.  Selecting  that  day  in  honor  of  their  '  'guests, ' ' 
the  Australians  planned  a  vigorous  attack  on  the 
village  of  Hamel,  which  rested  in  a  hollow  just 
south  of  the  winding  Somme  River  and  some  eleven 
miles  due  east  from  Amiens.  The  Hun  had  got 
this  close  to  Amiens  in  his  spring  drive,  and  even 
closer  some  ten  miles  to  the  southwest,  and  had 
held  on  to  the  territory  since  that  time. 

The  Australians,  with  new  courage  and  new 
strength,  now  planned  what  to  the  still  victorious 
Hun  must  have  appeared  a  bit  of  real  audacity. 
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They  planned  to  capture  Hamel,  the  elevated  land 
about  which,  combined  with  its  position  on  the 
Somme,  made  it  a  veritable  stronghold.  As  the 
line  swung  out  to  the  southwest,  a  short  distance 
below  the  village,  and  back  again  at  Montdidier, 
some  eighteen  miles  south  of  Hamel,  this  village 
had  considerable  strategical  importance.  It  was 
in  effect  the  hinge  of  the  line  in  this  vicinity,  and 
its  loss  would  jeopardize  the  Hun  salient  immedi- 
ately below  it. 

The  men  of  the  Thirty -third  were  not  supposed 
to  be  taking  part  in  attacks  at  this  stage  of  their 
training ;  only  as  an  emergency  measure  were  they 
to  engage  in  a  sizeable  conflict  before  their  training 
was  advanced  to  a  considerably  further  degree. 
But  a  whole  battalion  of  them,  or  about  one  thou- 
sand men,  went  along  with  some  six  thousand  Aus- 
tralians in  this  important  attack.  "Went  along 
with" — "went  ahead  of,"  would  be  the  more 
exact  phrase  according  to  the  critical  comments 
of  some  of  the  Australians.  These  new  men,  under 
fire  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  plunged  ahead 
faster  than  experience  in  such  hazardous  attacks 
could  justify,  but  the  Hun  was  swept  off  his  feet, 
and  the  total  casualties  among  the  Australian  and 
American  troops  were  insignificant,  while  the  num- 
ber of  prisoners  captured  was  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  fifteen  hundred.  The  attack  was  accom- 
panied by  many  picturesque  features  of  modern 
warfare.  Tanks, — clanking,  groaning,  plunging,-— 
started  out  in  front  of  the  crouching  men  at  zero 
hour,  which  was  a  few  minutes  after  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  along  the  entire  four-mile  front 
that  the  operation  covered. 

The  tanks  were  almost  hidden  from  enemy 
view  by  dense  smoke  screens  that  were  sent 
up  when  they  started,  and  even  their  discord- 
ant noises  were  for  the  time  submerged  by  the 
constant  hammering  of  big  guns  along  not  only 
this  four-mile  front  but  the  adjacent  sectors  as 
well. 

Both  Australians  and  Yankees  have  an  inclina- 
tion to  treat  a  war  like  a  lark  for  school-boys  when 
there's  the  slightest  chance.  In  this  instance  men 
of  both  groups  leaped  to  the  tops  of  the  tanks  as 
these  filed  through  the  waiting  ranks,  and  crouched 
there  during  the  hellish  trip  across  No  Man's  Land, 
taking  pot-shots  at  any  of  the  enemy  who  chanced 
to  appear  in  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke.  Behind 
these  the  infantry  sprang  forward  in  open,  ex- 
tended order,  at  a  given  signal,  and  in  but  a  few 
seconds  had  traversed  the  intervening  fields,  caught 
up  to  their  own  tanks,  and  were  plunging  into  des- 
perate conflict  in  the  trenches,  where  surprised 
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A  tank  preparing  the  way  for  infantry 
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Germans,  some  of  them  still  half  asleep,  were  able 
to  put  up  but  a  feeble  resistance. 

During  these  few  seconds  a  new  battle-cry  had 
been  heard.  It  was  the  one  word  Lusitania. 
Whether  these  Americans,  in  this  their  first  fight, 
or,  in  fact,  the  first  fight  in  which  Americans  had 
participated  on  the  British  front,  had  adopted  the 
word  previously  as  their  battle-cry,  or  whether  it 
was  merely  that  one  uttered  it  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  as  he  sped  across  No  Man's  Land,  and 
others  took  up  the  cry  as  one  full  of  deep  signifi- 
cance, was  not  definitely  learned  afterward.  But 
it  was  full  of  sinister  meaning,  and  many  of  the 
Australians  told  of  having  heard  the  cry  on  the 
lips  of  the  Americans  as  they  plunged  forward  and 
into  the  German  trench,  and  said  that  the  one 
word  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
uttered,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
made  the  sound  of  it  almost  blood-curdling. 

So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  attack  that 
not  many  of  the  German  machine  guns  so  much  as 
got  into  operation,  and  those  that  did  open  fire 
were  silenced  almost  immediately  by  tanks  or 
through  hand-to-hand  encounters  with  their  crews. 
There  were  a  few  that  did  give  considerable  trouble 
and  the  crews  of  which  fought  stubbornly,  but  by 
adroit  manoeuvring  the  Australians,  long-experi- 
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enced  in  this  sort  of  warfare,  surrounded  these  and 
attacked  from  the  rear.  Soon  the  Americans 
learned  this  trick  too,  and  employed  it  with  good 
effect  after  the  barrage  had  lifted  and  moved  on 
and  the  attackers  had  dashed  forward  to  the 
second  and  third  lines  of  trenches. 

In  the  attack  the  Australians  and  Americans 
succeeded  in  penetrating  through  the  German 
trench  system  to  a  total  distance  of  a  mile  and  a 
half,  and  in  retaining,  in  addition  to  the  town  of 
Hamel,  all  of  this  territory  over  the  four-mile 
front.  The  Australian  officers  afterwards  said 
that  the  Americans  attacked  with  courage  and 
discipline,  and  that  the  only  fault  that  could  be 
found  was  that  they  proved  too  eager  to  advance, 
and  it  was  difficult  going  to  keep  them  from  run- 
ning into  their  own  artillery  barrage. 

Every  man  of  them  felt  that  this  one  battalion, 
attacking  on  the  American  Independence  Day,  in 
whose  honor  French  towns  in  which  their  comrades 
were  billeted  a  short  way  behind  the  lines  were 
holding  a  f£te-day,  would  be  the  cynosure  of  the 
eyes  of  the  world  on  the  day  following.  They  were 
determined  that  they  should  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  Before  they  had  gone  into  the 
attack  their  own  officers  had  called  them  together 
and  addressed  them  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
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going  in  with  the  Australians  and  that  the  Aus- 
tralians were  peculiarly  noted  for  "delivering  the 
goods."  "It's  up  to  us,"  the  officers  had  said  to 
their  men,  and  the  men  had  cheered. 

After  the  fight  there  were  numerous  stories  told 
of  individual  feats  of  bravery,  and  it  was  amazing 
that  casualties  had  been  so  light.  The  story  was 
told  of  one  twenty-one-year  old  corporal  from 
Chicago  who  disabled  seven  Germans  and  was 
wounded  three  times,  and  then,  in  the  dressing 
station  was  complaining  that  he  wanted  to  get 
back  quickly  to  get  his  "other  two  men."  He  said 
he  wanted  to  average  three  for  each  wound.  The 
story  was  that  while  going  through  the  enemy's 
wire  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  from  a  machine 
gun,  the  location  of  which  he  could  then  identify. 
It  was  neatly  hidden  in  a  wheat-field  but  a  few 
yards  away.  His  particular  duty  in  his  training 
squad  had  been  that  of  a  bomber,  and  he  was  car- 
rying bombs  with  him  in  the  attack  for  possible 
use  in  the  dug-outs.  He  crawled  near  the  machine- 
gun  and  tossed  a  bomb  into  the  midst  of  the  Ger- 
man gun  crew.  Four  were  killed  by  the  explosion 
and  one  disappeared  into  the  crew's  dug-out;  the 
corporal  followed,  and  despite  his  wound  was  able 
to  kill  this  fifth  German,  who  labored  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  being  beneath  him,  with  his  bayonet. 
14 
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On  returning  to  the  machine-gun  nest  the  cor- 
poral found  a  new  German  soldier  there,  and  at- 
tacked him.  He  succeeded  in  disabling  him  with 
the  bayonet,  suffering,  however,  two  more  wounds 
in  the  process,  and  later,  unable  to  move  from  the 
nest  on  account  of  loss  of  blood,  was  able  to  shoot 
another  German  machine  gunner  who  could  be 
seen  in  another  nest  from  this  point  of  vantage. 
He  then  signalled  to  some  American  stretcher- 
bearers  as  they  appeared  in  sight  and  was  carried 
back  to  the  dressing  station  by  them. 

Before  the  month  was  over  King  George,  on  a 
visit  to  the  front,  personally  decorated  for  con- 
spicuous gallantry  in  action  twelve  of  the  Yankees 
who  had  participated  in  the  operation. 

A  little  more  than  a  month  later,  on  August  9th 
and  loth,  and  still  before  the  Division's  training 
was  completed,  a  whole  regiment,  or  about  three 
thousand  men,  of  the  Thirty-third,  conducted  an 
attack  of  its  own.  This  was  near  the  village  of 
Chipilly,  on  the  Somme.  The  regiment  wrested 
the  important  Chipilly  spur,  north  of  the  river, 
from  troops  of  a  crack  German  guard  division  that 
had  won  it  in  violent  counter-attack  the  evening 
before.  The  regiment  then  held  on  to  the  spur  like 
grim  death  while  a  successful  British  attack  south 
of  the  river  swept  over  a  broad  plain  that  the  Hun 
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had  been  able  to  command  as  long  as  he  was  able 
to  hold  the  Chipilly  spur. 

This  was  during  that  early  August  period  when 
at  last  the  tide  had  been  turned  to  the  Allies'  favor, 
and  at  the  particular  time  when  the  British  were 
smashing  through  the  sides  of  the  great  German 
salient  that  had  for  long  extended  into  their  zone. 
The  advance  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  had 
been  held  up  by  cannon  and — the  range  was  so 
short — even  machine  guns,  which  had  been  placed 
in  positions  of  rare  tactical  advantage  on  the  high 
ground  of  Chipilly  ridge. 

To  understand  the  Chipilly  fight  and  the  reasons 
for  it  one  must  consider  something  of  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  land  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Here 
the  River  Somme,  which  had  almost  literally  run 
blood  during  three  years  of  the  war,  so  many  of 
three  nations  there  were  who  had  died  by  its  sides, 
twists  about  as  in  agony,  running  first  almost 
north,  then  writhing  about  to  a  course  due  south, 
forming  a  series  of  tortuous  letters  "S, "  welded 
together  at  their  ends .  There  are  sharp  ridges  that 
run  north  and  south  here,  and  it  is  to  skirt  them 
that  the  river  must  twist  with  such  agility.  The 
spur  by  which  the  village  of  Chipilly  lies,  and  the 
land  west  of  it,  rise  sharply  from  the  river  bank; 
and  from  these  crests  vast  miles  of  the  great,  gently 
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rolling  table-land  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
can  be  viewed  plainly.  The  town  itself  is  but  three 
or  four  miles  east  by  northeast  of  Hamel,  which, 
however,  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Realizing  the  necessity  of  holding  this  vantage 
point  if  they  were  to  advance  over  the  opposite 
plain,  the  British  took  Chipilly  as  the  opening 
manoeuvre  of  their  attack.  The  Thirty-third  at 
this  time  was  some  twenty  miles  to  the  rear,  in 
training  and  emergency  reserve. 

The  Hun  had  been  equally  aware,  however,  of 
the  tactical  importance  of  Chipilly,  and  during  his 
occupancy  had  dug  himself  in  deeply  there,  con- 
structing great  dug-outs  in  the  hillsides  and 
machine-gun  nest  after  machine-gun  nest  near  the 
crests  of  the  ridges.  These  were  hidden  from  ob- 
servation from  the  west  by  other  ridges,  but  com- 
manded the  more  gradual  slope  of  the  southern 
plain  opposite.  Artillery  positions  he  had  placed 
here,  too,  making  the  opposite  plain  hazardous  at 
long  range  as  well  as  short. 

And  so  the  Boche  sent  his  best  units  to  regain 
Chipilly  and  the  high  land  by  counter-attack,  and 
then  promptly  began  to  play  havoc  with  the  Brit- 
ish lines  that  were  sweeping  over  the  opposite 
plain;  nor  could  these  strike  back,  being  south  of 
the  river  and  having  Germans  immediately  ahead 
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of  them  to  deal  with.  Chipilly  must  be  dealt  with 
from  the  north.  The  situation  was  deemed  to  meet 
the  meaning  of  the  word  " emergency"  that  held 
four  regiments  of  eager  Americans  in  unwilling 
check  a  short  distance  back.  Word  was  sent  for 
two  regiments  of  them,  one  to  attack  and  the  other 
to  be  ready  for  action  in  case  their  aid  also  was 
needed. 

The  regiment  entrusted  with  the  great  respon- 
sibility of  the  attack  — it  was  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-first  Infantry — let  loose  one  unrestrained 
cheer  when  its  men  heard  the  news,  and  they  were 
on  the  road  under  heavy  packs  in  record  time,  and 
humming  vigorous  little  march  songs,  they  swept 
away  to  the  war  at  double  time  for  fear  of  being 
late. 

Panting  and  out  of  breath  they  drew  up  just 
before  dawn  at  the  last  position  of  the  Allied  front 
of  the  night  before.  Practically  without  pause 
here,  as  if  they  had  rehearsed  this  attack  a  hun- 
dred times,  they  spread  out  into  open  order;  a 
sudden  signal  and  they  charged  the  steep  slope  of 
the  first  ridge.  Their  impetus  carried  them  over 
it  and  into  the  half-wakened  German  camp  in 
the  bowl-shaped  hollow  beyond.  Frantic  machine 
gunners  ran  to  their  posts  and  tried  to  turn  a  hail 
of  death  into  the  mel£e,  and  the  Yankees  charged 
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each  nest  with  rifles  and  pistols,  and  closed  in  hand- 
to-hand  struggle  with  bared  bayonets  and  trench 
knives. 

It  was  too  much  even  for  the  Kaiser's  most  tried 
troops,  and  to  the  next  ridge  and  on  to  the  next 
the  new  men  swept  fighting  like  mad.  In  the 
center  of  their  wild  forefront  rank  was  their 
slender,  slightly  gray,  National  Guard  Colonel, 
Joseph  B.  Sanborn,  leading  instead  of  following 
his  men,  forgetful  that,  as  had  often  been  said,  it 
was  "no  longer  the  heroic,  spectacular  day  of 
Civil  War  methods."  Miraculously,  he  escaped 
death.  The  total  casualties,  while  not  light  in 
numbers,  were  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  penalty  the  enemy  paid  and  the  exorbitant 
number  of  field-pieces  and  machine  guns  captured, 
and  the  advantage  gained  by  the  keystone  posi- 
tion that  was  taken. 

By  noon  this  proud  colonel,  despite  that  its 
entrance  sloped  the  wrong  way,  had  established 
his  regimental  headquarters  in  one  of  the  great 
dug-outs  that  the  Boche  had  so  carefully  con- 
structed, and  his  men  held  fast  to  what  they  had 
gained.  The  second  regiment  was  never  needed 
in  the  operation;  it  succeeded  after  all  in  getting 
only  nearly  to  the  war  at  this  time,  and  a  more  dis- 
gruntled group  of  men  would  have  been  difficult  to 
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find.  The  fellow-regiment  of  their  Brigade  had 
inconsiderately  " hogged  the  war,"  and  its  members 
were  now  laughingly  offering  to  the  other  regiment 
souvenirs  at  extortionate  prices. 

In  fact,  so  active  did  the  new  men  prove  in  the 
quest  for  souvenirs,  under  which  classification  fell 
everything  from  machine  guns  to  buttons,  that  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  them  from  going  into  the  new 
No  Man's  Land  in  searching  parties  for  them.  A 
visiting  staff  officer  crouched  gingerly  on  a  cau- 
tious trip  to  the  crest  of  the  last  ridge  captured^ 
steel-helmeted  and  with  gas  mask  ready  for  quick 
adjustment,  and  peered  over  at  the  green  valley 
below,  which  was  flecked  here  and  there  with  the 
sudden  white  puffs  of  exploding  shells.  After 
gazing  at  the  distant  sights,  he  glanced  down  the 
short  slope  immediately  in  front  of  him  to  the  east. 
There,  to  his  surprise,  he  saw  a  Yankee  private  in 
shirt  sleeves,  hatless,  whistling  gayly,  and  poking 
about  in  the  abandoned  German  debris  on  the 
ground. 

' '  What  are  you  doing  there  ? ' '  the  officer  demand^ 
ed.  The  man  looked  up  and  grinned  sheepishly. 

"Just  looking  for  some  souvenirs  to  send  home, 
sir.  Those  birds  "-  —jerking  his  thumb  toward  the 
German  ridge,  across  the  way — "can't  see  just  one 
man  fooling  around  the  bushes  this  far  away." 
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So  much  materiel  was  captured  that  a  corps 
salvage  dump  was  established  at  the  nearby  town 
of  Corbie,  to  receive  it,  and  cannon  were  to  be  seen 
there,  a  few  days  later,  on  which  the  Illinois  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  had  painted  or  chalked  the  date 
and  place  of  capture  and  the  unit  that  took  them 
beneath  which  in  one  case  some  doughboy  had 
written  in  white  chalk,  "Hello,  Chicago!"  „ 

German  field-glass  cases  might  at  this  time  be 
found  in  considerable  numbers  on  the  fields  and  at 
the  salvage  dump,  but  they  were  so  consistently 
innocent  of  contents  even  a  few  hours  after  the 
territory  had  been  won  that  they  afforded  no  evi- 
dence whatever  that  the  German  was  in  the  habit 
of  carrying  anything  at  all  in  his  field-glass  case. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  capture  of  Chipilly 
the  war  had  swept  far  beyond,  and  little  Chipilly, 
like  many  other  towns  of  this  long-abused  Somme 
country,  had  become  totally  deserted,  being  on  no 
route  over  which  troops  that  might  need  billets 
passed  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  front. 

A  month  or  so  later  a  couple  of  American  officers, 
whose  headquarters  were  temporarily  located  in 
another  town  not  far  away,  took  a  walk  over  to  the 
little  town  that  had  been  so  important  a  short  time 
before.  It  was  now  as  still  as  a  graveyard.  They 
entered  its  old  church,  the  doors  and  windows  of 
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which  had  vanished  long  since,  and  climbed  to  the 
dusty  belfry  for  a  better  view  of  the  surrounding 
valley. 

As  they  reached  the  top  of  it  they  were  suddenly 
startled  by  the  first  sounds  they  had  heard,  except 
for  their  own  voices,  since  tjiey  had  entered  the 
village.  It  was  a  shrill  sort  of  cry,  seemingly  below 
and  in  the  belfry  itself,  and  certainly  not  human ; 
and  as  suddenly  as  the  cry  had  been  uttered  its 
author  sprang  into  view.  A  great  but  emaciated 
cat  bounded  from  below  as  though  in  wild  frenzy, 
and  flung  itself  at  them.  They,  of  course,  ducked, 
thinking  it  had  gone  mad. 

But  it  had  not ;  it  ran  to  them  and  rubbed  affec- 
tionately against  their  puttees,  purring  and  meow- 
ing and  fawning  for  all  it  was  worth.  Plainly  its 
life  had  been  always  that  of  a  pet,  and  mankind  had 
suddenly  and  unexplainably  gone  away  from  there 
for  the  first  time  in  tabby's  comfortable  existence, 
and  now  at  last  man  had  come  back.  And  so  this 
last  survivor  of  Chipilly  forthwith  became  a  mascot, 
as  it  probably  had  been  during  the  recent  days 
when  the  Boche  occupied  the  village. 


CHAPTER  XII 

TWO  DIVISIONS  ARE  LEFT  WITH  THE  BRITISH 

Night  bombing  in  the  back  areas.     G.  H.  Q.  really  annoyed. 

A  cavalryman  out  of  luck. 

Three  divisions  ordered  away. 

Two  remain — the  Twenty-seventh  and  the  Thirtieth,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  one  a  homogeneous  organization  with  rela- 
tively long  training;  the  other  filled  with  fighters  who  come  to 
their  first  "public  war." 

The  Second  Corps  prepares  to  take  over  the  Ypres-Kemmel 
sector;  extra  troops  are  lent  by  the  British. 

High  time  for  house-cleaning! 

THROUGHOUT  the  summer  British  interest  in  the 
Second  American  Corps  was  rapidly  increasing. 
Five  of  its  divisions  departed  in  June,  just  after 
some  of  them  had  arrived,  to  join  the  American 
and  French  forces  further  south,  but  there  were 
still  five  other  divisions  left  in  the  British  zone. 
As  these  were  divided  among  three  or  four  different 
armies,  a  large  number  of  Britishers  came  into  con- 
tact with  them. 

The  Thirty-third  Division  had  already  made  a 
reputation  by  the  gallant  part  certain  of  its  or- 
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ganizations  played  in  minor  operations  on  July 
4th  and,  later,  at  Chipilly  ridge. 

The  other  four,  the  Twenty-seventh,  Thirtieth, 
Seventy-eighth,  and  Eightieth  were  proceeding 
steadily  through  the  different  prescribed  phases  of 
training.  Detachments  of  them,  varying  from  a 
few  officers  and  non-coms  to  companies  and  bat- 
talions, depending  on  the  particular  part  of  the 
training  schedule  being  carried  out  at  the  moment, 
were  appearing  among  the  Allied  troops  all  up  and 
down  the  British  front. 

Meanwhile  the  new  men,  especially  those  in  the 
back  areas,  were  getting  a  full  taste  of  night-bomb- 
ing. Throughout  the  summer  the  German  planes 
were  unusually  active  in  this  work.  The  great 
salient  that  nosed  into  the  outskirts  of  Amiens, 
and  which  the  Hun  held  till  August,  cut  the  main 
route  between  Paris  and  the  Channel  ports,  so  that 
all  rail  traffic  had  to  go  by  way  of  Abbeville, 
through  the  slender  neck  of  land  that  lay  between 
Amiens  and  the  sea. 

Consequently  Abbeville  became  a  center  of 
aerial  attack.  Night  after  night  the  great  bombing 
planes  soared  over  the  city,  regardless  of  the  search- 
lights that  constantly  swept  the  sky  and  of  the 
high-flung  shrapnel.  It  was  indeed  a  City  of 
Dreadful  Night;  so  much  so  that  the  inhabitants 
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would  march  bodily  out  of  town  at  evening  to 
slumber  in  the  comparative  peace  and  safety  of  the 
surrounding  fields. 

What  went  on  at  Abbeville  went  on  also  up  and 
down  the  rest  of  the  zone.  Beauval,  St.  Pol,  St. 
Omer,  and  Calais  shivered  nightly  beneath  the 
droning  enemy  planes. 

Even  Montreuil  did  not  escape.  This  town  lay 
about  eight  miles  from  the  sea  and  covered  the  top 
of  a  small  hill.  Around  it  rose  the  thick  walls  and 
forbidding  ramparts  that  had  made  it  a  mighty 
stronghold  long  centuries  ago.  Here,  within  gates 
that  the  English  had  stormed  time  after  time  hun- 
dreds of  years  gone  by,  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
countryside  where  such  names  as  Crecy  and  Agin- 
court  recalled  memories  of  French  and  English 
battles,  of  plumed  knights  and  of  men  of  the  long- 
bow, of  the  Black  Prince  and  of  King  Harry — here 
were  installed  the  General  Headquarters  of  the 
British  armies  in  France. 

It  was  commonly  said  that  throughout  the  war 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  "gentleman's  agreement,  " 
or  tacit  understanding,  between  the  Allies  and  the 
Germans  not  to  bomb  one  another's  headquarters. 
Of  course  there  had  been  nothing  formal  in  this; 
but  all  knew  that  reprisals  would  be  certain  to 
follow  any  such  aggression,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
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worry  and  annoyance  would  result  to  both  sides, 
while  the  practical  military  value  of  the  action 
would  be  very  small  unless  some  especially  lucky 
shot  should  destroy  a  group  of  precious  documents 
or  disable  an  important  member  of  a  staff.  How- 
ever, no  chances  were  taken.  Montr euil  was  a 
mountain  of  blackness  throughout  each  night.  No 
single  gleam  of  light  ever  invited  a  Boche  to  break 
the  tacit  understanding. 

But  gentlemen's  agreements  were  to  the  Huns 
considerably  smaller  obstacles  than  even  scraps  of 
paper;  and  one  night  many  a  red-tabbed  British 
general  at  headquarters  spent  an  anxious  evening 

listening  to  the  ' ' Z-Z-Z-Z-ing Crump!"  of 

falling  bombs  in  much  closer  proximity  to  his  per- 
son than  ever  before  since  he  entered  the  portals  of 
G.  H.  Q. 

The  British  are  ever  slow  to  anger  and  to  repri- 
sals. The  next  morning  these  same  generals  only 
nodded  their  heads  and  remarked  that  some  fool 
Boche  aviator  must  have  lost  his  way  and  strafed 
the  wrong  town  by  mistake. 

However,  the  incident  was  repeated  a  few  nights 
later.  This  time  Britishers  were  not  the  only 
people  to  be  worried.  A  group  of  young  American 
officers,  motoring  into  Montreuil,  arrived  at  the 
outskirts  just  in  time  to  find  themselves  seemingly 
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in  the  center  of  attack.  Hastily  stopping  the  car, 
they  flung  themselves  against  an  embankment 
along  the  roadside  and,  waiting  until  the  storm 
should  be  over,  watched  the  circus  going  on  in  the 
sky  above,  from  which  anti-aircraft  shell  fragments 
rained  freely.  Meanwhile  the  chauffeur,  a  lean, 
lanky  Southerner  from  the  Thirtieth  Division  who 
had  never  before  seen  an  air-raid,  stood  upright 
in  the  center  of  the  road,  hands  in  pockets,  and 
gazed  up  at  the  sky,  too  interested  in  the  planes 
that  ducked  in  and  out  of  the  anxious  searchlights 
to  heed  his  apparent  danger.  He  was  cautioned 
to  lie  down  to  escape  any  fragments  that  might  fly 
from  bombs  dropped  nearby,  but  asked  "  permis- 
sion" to  remain  "where  he  could  see  the  whole 
show."  Where  ignorance  is  bliss — ! 

After  this  night  the  British  really  were  annoyed. 
It  might  all  be  a  coincidence,  but — !  If  it  were 
so,  the  Boches  had  no  business  to  be  so  careless,  if 
it  weren't, — then,  look  out!  Anyway,  they  would 
give  the  Hun  one  more  chance  before  deciding  that 
he  really  had  meant  it. 

Incidentally  these  little  annoyances  in  the  homes 
of  the  great  did  not  fail  to  give  a  somewhat  mali- 
cious pleasure  to  others  in  less  arduous  but  more 
dangerous  posts.  Tommy  Atkins'  tale  of  G.  H. 
Q.'s  discomfiture  lost  nothing  in  the  telling  as  he 
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retailed  it  to  a  Yank,  or  as  the  Yank  passed  it  on 
to  his  "buddy!" 

And  a  third  night  the  Boche  airmen  came  back. 
Fortunately,  they  did  no  harm,  but  this  really  was 
too  much !  G.  H.  Q.  must  not  be  disturbed  nightly 
in  the  midst  of  its  vital  and  all-important  work  at 
the  whim  of  some  Hun  aviator.  Obviously  the 
enemy  must  be  taught  a  lesson. 

A  British  aviator  proposed  a  definite  scheme  of 
reprisal  and  offered  to  undertake  it  personally. 
The  British  aviator  in  question  was  the  youngster 
from  New  Jersey  who  belonged  to  the  observation 
squadron  stationed  near  Fruges.  Reprisals  were 
not  his  sort  of  work,  as  he  had  been  trained  for 
observation  service,  but  he  longed  for  something 
more  active,  and  got  his  chance.  The  Intelligence 
Service  reported  the  Kaiser  and  many  of  his  staff 
to  be  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  a  certain  chateau 
in  Belgium.  So  over  the  lines  one  day  the  boy 
flew  straight  for  this  goal.  Dodging  Hun  planes, 
he  circled  over  a  great  building,  around  which 
were  congregated  many  automobiles.  Hastily  he 
dropped  his  load  of  bombs,  saw  many  of  them 
explode  on  the  chateau  and  among  the  cars,  hurl- 
ing the  wreckage  in  all  directions,  and  then  flew 
back  to  his  station,  none  the  worse  for  wear.  For 
many  days  afterward  there  was  a  rumor  current 
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that  the  Kaiser  had  been  killed.  Nothing  so  for- 
tunate had  occurred,  it  is  true,  but  Montreuil  was 
never  bombed  again.  There  is  only  one  kind  of 
language  that  the  Hun  really  understands! 

Night  bombing  was  frequent  around  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Seventy-eighth  and  Eightieth  Divi- 
sions. The  location  of  the  former  was  spotted  so 
accurately  and  attacked  so  frequently  that  a  move 
to  a  new  chateau  became  necessary.  Needless  to 
say,  no  precaution  was  neglected  to  prevent  the 
discovery  of  this  new  position.  Every  activity 
was  kept  hidden  under  trees  or  camouflage;  and 
even  a  visiting  general  stood  in  danger  of  losing  his 
life  at  the  hands  of  an  excited  sentry  if  he  clanked 
up  the  center  of  the  road  leading  to  headquarters, 
instead  of  skirting  along  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hedge. 

Anti-aircraft  protection  was  insisted  upon  at  all 
times.  British  General  Routine  Orders,  which 
correspond  to  our  General  Orders,  were  very  exact- 
ing on  this  subject.  Earth  or  sand-bag  breast- 
works had  to  be  erected  around  every  hut  or  tent. 
These,  of  course,  do  not  give  protection  against  a 
direct  hit;  but  the  chances  of  a  direct  hit  with  a 
bomb  on  a  small  target  are  about  one  in  a  thousand. 
If,  during  a  raid,  the  occupants  of  the  hut  or  tent 
were  lying  on  the  floor,  the  sand-bag  walls  around 
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the  outside  would  protect  them  almost  completely 
from  flying  fragments  of  bombs  that  burst  near  by. 

The  British  even  insisted  on  having  these  breast- 
works built  around  horse-standings  or  picket  lines, 
which,  incidentally,  was  a  big  job.  The  military 
police  of  the  Eightieth  Division  worked  like  Tro- 
jans to  complete  such  breastworks  around  their 
horses  in  Beauval,  only  to  find,  on  finishing  them, 
that  they  were  about  to  move  to  a  new  location. 
But  such  instances  of  wasted  effort  along  these 
lines  were  rare;  for,  excepting  the  military  police 
and  the  headquarters  troops  of  the  corps  and  the 
divisions,  there  were  no  American  mounted  or- 
ganizations in  the  British  zone.  The  lack  of  them 
was  felt  by  many,  especially  by  the  ex-cavalrymen ; 
and  by  none  more  than  by  the  provost  marshal, 
the  head  of  all  the  military  police  in  the  Second 
Corps.  Major  De  Rubio,  all  his  life  a  cavalryman, 
but  in  this  war  by  force  of  circumstances  in  charge 
of  military  police,  expressed  his  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject one  night  at  mess  when  speeches  were  being 
made  by  various  members  of  the  staff.  Called  on 
to  speak,  the  Major  rose  and  grimly  grasped  the 
back  of  his  chair  with  one  hand,  while  wielding  a 
cigar  with  the  other. 

"Gentlemen:  I  stand  before  you  the  hated  of 
all  mankind,  a  provost  marshal!"  he  announced. 
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"Nobody  likes  policemen;  I  don't  like  them  my- 
self. 

"But  I  am  not  really  a  policeman,  even  if  I  am 
now  acting  as  a  provost  marshal.  Shall  I  tell  you 
what  I  really  am? 

"I'm  really  only  a  cavalryman  out  of  luck  in  a 
gasoline  war!" 

Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  battle  had  turned.  After 
the  first  of  August  it  was  evident  that  beneath  the 
persistent  blows  of  the  British,  French,  and  Ameri- 
can armies,  the  Germans  must  steadily  and  con- 
sistently give  ground.  But  more  reserves  were 
wanted  in  the  south,  and  accordingly  three  more  of 
the  American  divisions  training  with  the  British 
were  ordered  to  rejoin  the  main  body  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

This  time  the  ones  to  go  were  the  Thirty-third, 
the  Seventy-eighth,  and  the  Eightieth.  They  left 
during  the  third  week  in  August,  and,  on  crossing 
the  line  between  the  British  and  French  theaters 
of  war,  passed  from  under  British  control  and  the 
command  of  the  Second  Corps. 

At  Corps  Headquarters  there  was  gloom  and 
desolation.  The  time  was  not  so  far  distant  when, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  the  First  Army,  this 
corps  had  been  the  largest  American  organization 
in  Europe  with  its  ten  newly  arrived  and  busily 
training  divisions.  Lately  many  persons  in  the 
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S.  O.  S.  had  begun  to  refer  to  it  as  the  "Second 
Army,"  and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  whether  the 
Second  Army  might  not  really  be  formed  in  the 
British  zone  with  this  corps  as  its  nucleus.  The 
First  Corps  had  been  organized  in  the  French  area, 
the  Second  Corps  in  the  British.  The  First  Army 
had  been  formed  in  the  south,  and  it  seemed  a 
plausible  idea  that  the  Second  Army  might  follow 
the  sequence  and  come  into  being  in  the  British 
zone. 

But  situations  changed,  and  now  the  only  divi- 
sions left  were  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth, 
two  powerful  divisions,  but,  after  all,  only  two. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  about  the 
future.  Many  thought  that  a  corps  with  only  two 
divisions  in  it,  when  it  should,  according  to  tables 
of  organization,  have  six,  would  not  be  left  in  a 
separate  zone,  and  that  all  that  still  remained 
would  soon  be  withdrawn  to  join  the  other  Ameri- 
can forces  and  there  to  receive  new  divisions. 
Others  believed  that  fresh  divisions  from  the 
United  States  might  be  on  their  way  via  England 
to  join  the  corps  and  be  trained  in  the  British  zone. 

The  departure  of  the  Thirty-third,  Seventy- 
eighth  and  Eightieth  was  felt  keenly,  though  it  was 
understood,  by  the  British .  Of  course  the  time  had 
passed  when  these  divisions  were  needed  as  avail- 
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able  reserves  to  block  another  German  drive  on  the 
channel  ports,  for  the  initiative  of  the  struggle  had 
changed  hands — now  for  the  last  time — and  lay 
with  the  Allies.  But  the  British  push  east  of 
Amiens  had  begun  on  August  eighth,  and  these 
three  divisions  would  have  been  of  great  use  in  that 
advance.  The  two  that  still  remained  and  com- 
prised the  Second  Corps  did  accomplish  so  much 
in  this  drive  in  September  and  October  that  what 
the  Americans  might  have  accomplished  on  this 
front  had  they  had  five  instead  of  only  two  divi- 
sions left  with  the  British  is  a  matter  of  interesting, 
though  idle,  speculation. 

Both  the  Americans  and  British  proceeded  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation.  The  question  now 
was  how  best  to  employ  the  divisions  and  the  Corps 
Headquarters  that  still  remained  in  the  zone.  The 
Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  were  an  especially 
interesting  pair  of  divisions.  Both  were  made  up 
of  old  National  Guard  organizations;  both  filled 
with  volunteers,  many  of  whom  had  seen  service 
on  the  Mexican  border  in  1916;  and  more  repre- 
sentative Americans  were  not  to  be  found  in  any 
other  divisions  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

These  two  represented  the  Blue  and  the  Gray 
of  Civil  War  days.  The  Twenty-seventh,  from 
New  York  State,  which  contained  units  famous  in 
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the  history  of  the  Civil  War,  stood  for  the  Blue. 
The  Thirtieth,  from  the  mountains  of  North  and 
South  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  was  largely  com- 
posed of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  gray-garbed 
fighters  of  former  days.  These  two,  standing 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  symbolized  the  healing  of 
the  wound  of  half  a  century  ago. 

The  Twenty-seventh  was  perhaps  the  most 
homogeneous  American  division  in  all  France.  It 
was  one  of  the  very  few  that  had  functioned  before 
this  war  as  an  actual  division,  for,  on  the  Mexican 
border,  from  July  to  December,  1916,  it  had 
marched  and  camped  and  manoeuvred  through  a 
stiff  course  of  training  as  a  division. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  causes  or  the  neces- 
sity of  the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  on 
the  border  in  1916,  it  was  the  salvation  of  the  Guard. 
This  experiment  and  the  ' ' Plattsburgh  Idea" 
were  the  two  sole  measures  of  preparedness  that 
this  country  took  when  all  Europe  was  aflame  and 
while  we  tottered  on  the  brink  of  war.  During 
those  long  summer  months  organizations  that  had 
been  mere  political  formations  were  turned  into 
military  organizations.  Inefficient  officers  were 
weeded  out,  equipment  was  brought  up  to  date, 
and  a  thorough  training  was  undergone.  And  the 
troops  of  states  such  as  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
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Pennsylvania  and  Illinois — states  that  had  gener- 
ously financed  and  intelligently  controlled  their 
National  Guard — had  an  opportunity  to  prove  their 
worth. 

The  New  York  Division  reaped  all  possible 
benefit  from  the  border  experience,  and  the  whole 
organization  settled  down  on  a  firm  foundation. 
Its  composition,  when  it  went  abroad,  was  slightly 
different  from  that  of  Texas  days,  and  the  units 
were  all  renumbered  in  accordance  with  the  War 
Department  plan;  but  the  officers  and  men  re- 
mained the  same  people  and  its  old  esprit  de  corps 
was  stronger  than  ever.  In  spite  of  recruits  and 
losses  and  replacements,  the  Division  was  always  a 
good  deal  of  a  big  family  and  a  gathering  of  old 
friends.  From  the  Division  commander  down  to 
the  newest  private  there  was  a  spirit  of  mutual 
trust  throughout  the  whole  organization. 

Once  in  the  course  of  a  desperate  battle,  while 
the  Twenty-seventh  was  forging  ahead,  the  divi- 
sion on  one  flank  was  held  up  for  a  while  by 
encountering  a  line  of  enemy  strong  points.  Con- 
sequently, there  arose  danger  of  a  gap  occurring 
between  the  flanks  of  the  division  that  was  con- 
tinuing to  advance  and  of  the  one  that  was  delayed. 
To  fill  in  the  intervening  space,  a  troop  of  British 
Hussars  and  a  company  of  American  engineers 
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from  the  Twenty-seventh's  reserves  were  sent  out. 
An  especially  resolute  and  dependable  officer  was 
needed  to  command  the  company  to  insure  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  General  O'Ryan  sent 
for  the  colonel  of  the  engineer  regiment  and,  in  the 
discussion  as  to  whom  the  most  suitable  man  to 
send  would  be,  it  developed  that  the  Division  com- 
mander himself  knew  practically  every  major, 
every  captain,  and  every  lieutenant  in  that  regi- 
ment as  well  as  the  colonel  did.  He  knew  their 
ability  and  qualities,  and  could  put  his  finger  on 
the  most  suitable  man  for  the  job. 

Whereas  most  divisions  in  France  changed  com- 
manders at  least  once  or  twice,  the  Twenty-seventh 
had  been  commanded  by  the  same  General  in  peace 
times  in  New  York,  in  semi-peace  times  in  Texas, 
at  the  Spartanburg  Camp,  and  during  its  entire 
stay  in  France.  The  value  of  having  a  leader  with 
such  personal  knowledge  of  his  division  becomes 
plainest  in  just  such  emergencies  as  described 
above,  but  its  advantage  to  a  division  is  incalcu- 
lable at  all  times,  and  it  undoubtedly  contributed 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  New  York  or- 
ganization. 

The  other  division  left  in  the  Second  Army  Corps, 
the  Thirtieth,  was  composed  of  men  from  North 
and  South  Carolina  and  from  Tennessee.  Many 
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of  these  were  long,  lean,  lanky  men  from  the  moun- 
tains, with  a  soft  Southern  drawl  and  the  slow  de- 
liberation of  movement  that  marks  their  race. 
Magnificent  physical  specimens,  they  were  splen- 
did in  a  fight,  carrying  with  them  into  battle  all 
their  natural  imperturbability,  and  always  ad- 
vancing with  unhurried  insistence,  or  holding 
desperately  to  hard-won  positions  with  a  grim  but 
unshakeable  tenacity. 

Some  of  them,  it  developed,  did  not  have  to  come 
to  Europe  to  partake  in  a  war,  though  the  refine- 
ments of  the  art  as  carried  on  abroad  filled  them 
with  wonder.  One  day  in  one  of  the  hospitals  a 
kindly  British  matron  sat  down  a  moment  to  cheer 
the  American  occupant  of  a  cot.  This  big,  home- 
sick private  from  the  Thirtieth  Division,  who  had 
been  wounded  in  an  early  trench  raid,  was  glad  to 
talk  to  any  one.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
she  asked  him  how  he  liked  the  war. 

"Why,  ma'am/'  replied  the  son  of  a  long  line  of 
feud-loving  mountaineers,  "I  couldn't  just  rightly 
say.  You  see,  ma'am,  this  is  the  fust  public  wah 
I  ever  attended!" 

The  outdoor  life  of  the  men  of  the  Thirtieth  Divi- 
sion had  fitted  them  to  be  excellent  campaigners. 
Also,  many  of  these  too  had  gone  through  a  long 
National  Guard  training  on  the  Mexican  border  in 
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1916.  Some,  indeed,  had  not  long  been  mustered 
out  of  Federal  service  on  returning  from  the  border 
before  they  were  called  out  again  to  participate  in 
the  European  War. 

Coming  from  a  part  of  the  country  that  has  been 
little  touched  by  recent  immigration,  these  men 
were  of  as  pure  American  descent  as  any  in  France. 
Racially  speaking,  they  were  the  most  closely  re- 
lated to  the  British  of  all  the  various  types  of  Amer- 
icans that  passed  through  the  zone.  The  scale  of 
these  types  varied  from  the  lineally  descended 
sons  of  the  early  settlers  that  filled  the  ranks  of  the 
Thirtieth  Division  to  the  newly  immigrated  Assyri- 
ans and  Poles  of  the  polyglot  Seventy-seventh. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Thirty-third,  Seventy- 
eighth,  and  Eightieth  Divisions  for  the  south,  the 
British  Higher  Command  decided,  after  conference 
with  General  Pershing,  to  use  the  Second  Corps  as 
a  unit  in  the  line  near  Ypres.  This  decision  meant 
that  it  would  be  assigned  as  one  of  the  corps  that 
went  to  make  up  a  British  army.  To  date  the 
American  Corps  Headquarters  had  been  held  in 
G.  H.  Q.'s  reserve. 

Every  tactical  unit  in  active  operations  keeps  on 
hand  a  reserve  against  emergencies.  A  battalion 
may  hold  a  company  in  reserve  and  wait  to  see  how 
the  battle  progresses  before  deciding  how  to  employ 
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it.  A  brigade  may  keep  a  battalion  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  with  higher  units  the  procedure  is  the 
same.  At  the  top  is  G.  H.  Q.,  whose  reserves  are 
generally  specialized  troops  or  extra  organizations, 
such  as  the  American  Corps  Headquarters  was  to 
the  British  as  long  as  it  was  not  attached  to  one  of 
their  armies. 

The  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions 
were  already  in  the  line,  holding  what  were  known 
as  the  "Canal"  and  ' * Dickebusch "  sectors  south- 
west of  Ypres.  But  although  side  by  side,  they 
had  so  far  belonged  to  two  adjacent  British  corps, 
the  Twenty-seventh  being  the  left  flank  divisions 
of  one  corps  and  the  Thirtieth  the  rank  flank  divi- 
sion of  another.  The  plan  was  to  have  the  Ameri- 
can Corps  Headquarters  take  over  the  command  of 
these  two  divisions  where  they  were  and  consoli- 
date the  front  held  by  them  into  a  corps  sector  as 
part  of  the  Second  British  Army. 

Every  corps  has,  in  addition  to  the  divisions  that 
compose  it,  a  certain  number  of  extra  organizations 
not  part  of  any  division,  known  as  "corps  troops." 
Corps  troops  usually  comprise  heavy  artillery, 
engineer  and  pioneer  regiments,  signal  battalions, 
hospital  units,  cavalry,  labor  troops,  and  so  on. 

Except  for  a  telegraph  battalion,  a  signal  bat- 
talion and  a  headquarters  troop,  the  Second  Corps 
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had  none  of  this  outfit.  Such  corps  troops  as  the 
Americans  had  in  France  were  needed  for  the  rap- 
idly growing  number  of  corps  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  and 
the  American  G.  H.  Q.  did  not  feel  able  to  send 
any  north.  However,  the  British  offered  to  lend 
to  the  Second  Corps  all  the  extra  troops  that  it 
required  to  operate,  just  as  they  had  already  lent 
to  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions  the 
light  artillery  that  was  supporting  them.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  different  units  of  British  corps 
troops,  were  assigned  to  the  American  corps. 
Many  of  them  came  from  the  Seventh  British 
Corps,  which,  after  the  March  drive,  had  been  skele- 
tonized and  whose  troops  were  scattered  around 
among  various  other  such  organizations. 

In  addition,  since  this  was  to  be  the  first  time 
that  the  Second  Corps  had  functioned  as  such  in 
active  operations,  the  British  temporarily  attached 
to  it  officers  of  their  own,  each  a  specialist  in  his 
line,  in  order  to  give  to  the  American  staff  sections 
and  technical  services  any  assistance  they  might 
require,  *  and  especially  to  facilitate  liaison  and 
co-operation  with  neighboring  British  units.  In- 
telligence officers,  engineer  officers,  signal  officers, 
and  many  others  were  thus  loaned. 

At  this  time  the  Americans  delved  more  fully  than 
ever  into  the  mystery  of  British  abbreviations  by  ac- 
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quiring,  among  others,  an  A.  D.  V.  S.,  a  C.  L.  R.  O., 
an  A.  D.  O.  S.,  and  a  G.  O.  C.  R.  A.  of  their  own !  It 
was  a  puzzle  at  first,  but  eventually  they  became  so 
initiated  that  they  could  recognize  without  a  quiver 
that  such  signs  concealed  (mercifully  for  the  prin- 
ter !)  such  titles  as ' '  Assistant  Director  of  Veterinary 
Services,"  "Corps  Light  Railway  Officer,"  " Assist- 
ant Director  of  Ordnance  Supplies,"  and  "General 
Officer  Commanding  the  Royal  Artillery." 

The  intention  was  to  take  over  the  new  sector 
at  the  end  of  August,  and  the  last  days  of  the 
month  were  spent  in  uprooting  Corps  Headquarters 
from  its  snug  home  in  Fruges.  As  it  had  been 
there  for  nearly  five  months,  the  uprooting  was  not 
so  easy,  for,  as  usual  in  any  army,  large  masses  of 
junk  had  been  accumulated.  To  keep  from  ac- 
quiring all  sorts  of  useless  things,  an  organization 
has  to  keep  on  the  jump.  This  was  strikingly 
illustrated  once  in  the  depth  of  the  cold  and  uncom- 
fortable French  winter  of  1917-1918.  An  Ameri- 
can staff  officer  (for  his  sake  may  his  name  never 
come  to  light !)  urged  the  moving  of  a  certain  divi- 
sion by  road  from  one  area  to  another.  His  main 
reason  was  that  this  division  had  accumulated  an 
ungainly  amount  of  unnecessary  stuff;  that  orders 
and  inspections  would  never  really  get  rid  of  it,  and 
that  the  surest  method  of  losing  it  was  to  march 
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the  division  to  fresh  billets  and  give  them  only  a 
limited  amount  of  transport. 

To  a  man  carrying  a  ninety  or  a  hundred-pound 
pack  and  a  rifle,  lots  of  things  that  seemed  indis- 
pensable before  starting  on  a  hike  soon  became 
mere  bagatelles,  to  be  discarded  without  a  thought ! 
And  in  the  case  of  office  equipment,  an  iron-clad 
minimum  of  transport  will  reveal  many  things  to 
be  superfluous  after  all. 

The  officer  had  his  way.  The  division  moved— 
by  marching — in  France — in  midwinter !  It  growled 
and  cursed,  but  turned  up  in  the  new  billets  abso- 
lutely stripped  of  all  its  beloved  but  relatively  use- 
less acquisitions !  This  was  a  drastic  measure,  but 
none  other  would  have  been  as  effective. 

Viewed  from  this  angle,  it  now  appeared  high 
time  for  the  Corps  Headquarters  to  move,  if  a  mass 
of  old  junk,  papers,  tables,  chairs,  etc.,  that  were 
highly  treasured  but  by  no  means  military  necessi- 
ties, was  to  be  discarded.  Though,  of  course,  this 
was  not  the  reason  for  the  move  in  this  case,  the 
effect  was  the  same  as  if  it  had  been. 

Houtkerque,  north  of  Cassel,  and  just  on  the 
French  side  of  the  Belgian  border,  was  selected  as 
the  new  location  of  the  Second  Corps  Headquarters, 
and  arrangements  were  completed  to  move  there 
on  August  thirtieth. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

OFF  FOR  THE  BATTLE  OF  A  HUNDRED  DAYS 

The  arteries  of  the  Allied  armies,  the  roads  of  France. 

Trials  and  tribulations  of  a  billeting  officer. 

Plans  are  suddenly  changed.  What  is  going  to  become  of 
the  Yankees  of  the  Second  Corps?  Rumors  of  their  leaving 
the  British  zone;  they  are  not  pleased  at  this. 

Activities  of  the  two  divisions  in  Belgium  before  they  leave. 
The  whole  Corps  goes  to  the  vicinity  of  Amiens  to  take  part 
in  the  Battle  of  a  Hundred  Days. 

The  beginning  of  this  battle.  Some  Yankees  and  a  Britisher 
just  escape  an  awful  fate.  "What  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War, 
papa?"  A  Hun  who  knows  the  answer! 

ON  the  afternoon  of  August  thirtieth  all  was 
bustle  and  hustle  in  the  little  village  of  Houtkerque. 
Lorry  after  lorry,  full  of  office  equipment,  baggage, 
and  mess  furniture,  rumbled  down  the  dusty  road 
and  into  town.  And  busses,  too,  which  brought 
the  men.  For  the  British  had  large  numbers  of 
good  old  London  busses  in  France  up  to  the  very 
end  of  the  war,  great,  olive-green  two-deckers, 
that  snorted  and  pitched  over  the  solid  but  often 
uneven  roads,  thoroughly  outraged  at  the  loss  of 
the  smooth  delights  of  their  native  Piccadilly, 
from  which  they  had  been  requisitioned  in  1914. 

238 
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Of  course  it  was  only  on  the  metaled  roads  that 
wide  use  of  these  enormous  vehicles  was  possible. 
Given  a  hard  surface  they  could  go  anywhere; 
but,  once  off  the  artificial  rock-ballasted  roads, 
they  were  apt  to  mire  easily  and  churn  their  path 
into  a  morass  that  became  impassable  to  further 
traffic. 

As  the  ex-cavalryman  said,  "it  was  a  gaso- 
line war."  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  the 
Allied  armies  was  enormous.  The  daily  consump- 
tion of  gasoline  was  stupendous.  That  motor 
vehicles  could  be  used  so  extensively  was  due,  of 
course,  to  the  marvelous  French  roads  which 
made  possible  the  great  development  of  this  means 
of  transport.  Warfare  almost  anywhere  in  the 
United  States,  for  example,  would  be  a  far  differ- 
ent matter.  We  have  no  great  system  of  roads, 
strategical  or  otherwise;  and  our  average  unmet- 
aled,  surf  ace- scraped  highways  could  hardly 
support  the  vast  traffic  of  a  modern  army  for  a 
single  day.  Roads  are  of  national  importance, 
not  only  for  pleasure  and  commercial  purposes, 
but  also  as  part  of  any  system  of  national  defense. 
Particularly  along  our  coasts,  and  wherever  troops 
might  have  to  be  assembled  to  repel  a  threatened 
invasion,  should  they  be  constructed  with  care  and 
great  forethought. 
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lems.  Many  officers  appreciate  the  difficulties 
of  the  situation  and  take  what  they  get  without  a 
murmur.  But  there  is  generally  some  old  fossil 
who  comes  around  to  kick  that  So-and-So,  whom 
he  ranks,  though  perhaps  by  only  a  month,  has 
a  better  room  than  he  has.  "Now,  why  the  dick- 
ens should  he?  etc.,  etc."  Between  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea, 
the  billeting  officer  can  only  throw  up  his  hands 
and  rend  his  hair! 

Or  else,  after  going  on  in  advance  and  having 
made  out  neat  little  lists  of  the  town  and  assigned 
beds  to  everybody,  he  greets  the  arrivals  with  a 
smile  and  presents  them  with  their  billeting  slips. 
But  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters.  Soon  a  major 
will  come  footing  it  back  to  say  that  Colonel 
Jones  is  comfortably  installed  in  his  room.  Now, 
Colonel  Jones  had  already  been  assigned  a  room. 
However,  he  didn't  bother  to  ask  for  it,  but  just 
took  the  first  nice  room  he  saw.  He  is  too  high 
ranking  to  be  ousted  summarily;  so  off  posts  the 
billeting  officer  to  explain  that  a  better  room  is 
awaiting  the  colonel.  Colonel  Jones  is  skeptical 
of  this  and  doesn't  want  to  move  anyhow.  Then 
the  billeting  officer  triumphantly  cuts  the  Gordian 
knot  in  the  simplest  way  by  leaving  Colonel  Jones 
where  he  is  and  giving  the  major  the  room  re- 
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served  for  the  colonel,  one  of  the  best  in  town. 
So  far,  so  good. 

But  about  half  an  hour  later,  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel Smith  sprints  into  the  billeting  office  purple 
with  rage. 

"See  here,  my  boy;  there's  a  major  in  a  better 
room  than  mine !  Now,  I  don't  usually  kick"  (they 
all,  even  the  most  chronic  ones,  say  this!),  "but 
what  I  want  to  know  is  why  a  mere  maj  or  should 
have  a  better  room  than  I,  a  lieutenant-colonel!" 

Don't  you  envy  that  lieutenant  billeting  officer 
his  iob ! 

Eventually  all  were  provided  for  in  Houtkerque. 
The  offices  were  arranged ;  telephone  wires  were  put 
in  and  connected  up,  and  all  preparations  com- 
pleted to  take  over  command  of  the  Corps  sector 
on  August  thirtieth. 

But  it  was  the  unexpected  that  happened.  Just 
as  these  preparations  were  finished,  there  came 
an  order  indicating  that  the  Second  American 
Corps  would  be  transferred  away  from  the  Second 
British  Army,  and  sent  elsewhere,  perhaps  south, 
to  rejoin  the  A.  E.  F. 

This,  of  course,  upset  all  previous  arrangements. 
As  matters  then  stood  the  Corps  could  have  gone 
on  and  taken  over  the  sector,  but  only  to  turn 
command  of  it  back  to  the  British  in  a  day  or  two. 
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It  was  not  worth  while  making  the  transfer  for 
such  a  short  time,  and  the  Corps  commander 
decided  not  to  take  over.  During  the  short 
course  of  time  in  which  this  problem  was  consid- 
ered the  American  Corps  did  technically,  in 
accordance  with  previous,  and  till  then  uncan- 
celled  orders,  have  command  of  the  sector  held 
by  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions; 
but  the  actual  command  of  it  did  not  pass  from 
the  two  British  corps  in  whose  sectors  these  divi- 
sions continued  to  remain. 

Meanwhile,  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth 
had  been  carrying  on  a  series  of  active  minor  op- 
erations, raids,  and  patrols.  At  about  the  middle 
of  August  they  had  taken  over  the  Dickebush 
and  Canal  sectors,  which  lay  in  the  region  be- 
'tween  Ypres  and  Mount  Kemmel.  The  Twenty- 
seventh  was  on  the  right  of  the  Thirtieth,  opposite 
Vierstraat  Ridge,  at  the  southern  end  of  which 
rose  the  famous  Mount  Kemmel,  better  known  in 
the  British  army  as  Kemmel  Hill. 

This  eminence  had  been  the  scene  of  many  a 
bloody  conflict  throughout  the  war.  The  Ger- 
mans had  held  it  in  early  days;  the  British  retook 
it  in  1917.  In  the  spring  of  1918  the  Boches  had 
recaptured  it  again  and  had  held  it  throughout 
the  summer.  Though  not  so  very  high,  it  was 
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the  biggest  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  the 
group  of  hills  southwest  of  Ypres,  and  its  posses- 
sion was  a  vital  factor  in  the  control  of  all  that 
sector.  The  side  that  could  use  the  observation 
points  on  its  summit  could  command  a  clear  view 
of  all  enemy  activity,  and  easily  direct  artillery 
fire  on  any  observed  concentration  of  men  or 
materiel. 

In  the  last  ten  days  of  August  both  divisions 
had  been  preparing  for  an  attack.  On  the  thirty- 
first  they  began  to  advance,  and,  after  three  days 
of  attacks  and  counter-attacks,  eventually  estab- 
lished themselves  on  Vierstraat  Ridge.  The  enemy 
then  withdrew  to  the  line  of  Wytschaete  Ridge, 
further  to  the  east. 

The  Twenty-seventh  had  expected  to  meet 
with  determined  opposition  on  attacking  Kemmel 
Hill;  but  the  Boche  did  not  stay  to  resist,  and 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  evacuated  the  posi- 
tion. American  patrols,  pushing  out  cautiously  to 
reconnoitre  the  ground,  discovered  one  morning 
that  the  hill  was  abandoned. 

As  a  result  of  these  operations  of  the  Americans 
in  Flanders  many  prisoners  were  captured,  Mount 
Kemmel  was  taken,  and  a  new  line  established, 
where  the  advantage  of  position  was  all  with  the 
Americans  and  British  instead  of  against  them, 
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as  it  had  been  on  the  old  line  which  had  suffered 
for  months  from  direct  enemy  observation. 

The  sudden  change  in  the  plans  concerning 
the  Second  American  Corps  took  everybody  by 
surprise.  At  first  there  was  a  well-founded  belief 
at  headquarters  that  those  units  of  the  corps  that 
still  remained  with  the  British  were  going  to  be 
sent  south  to  rejoin  the  American  forces. 

At  this  time  there  wras  openly  evidenced  a  feel- 
ing that  one  of  the  officers  expressed  by  saying : 

"The  first  three  months  we  were  with  the  Brit- 
ish, we  were  anxious  to  go  to  the  American  sector; 
the  last  three  months,  we  were  afraid  we  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  British  zone." 

In  April  or  May  the  proposition  of  going  back 
to  the  A.  E.  F.  might  have  been  generally  received 
with  pleasure.  All  then  were  aflame  to  join  our 
troops  in  the  fighting  farther  south,  and  still  felt 
that  they  knew  American  methods  better  than 
they  did  British  ones.  But  after  that  the  proposi- 
tion assumed  a  different  complexion.  The  Second 
Corps  had  got  really  to  know  the  British,  and  they 
to  know  the  Americans ;  and  their  treatment  of  the 
Americans,  not  only  as  trusted  friends  and  Allies, 
but  also  as  honored  guests,  resulted  in  the  pleasant- 
est  and  most  frictionless  of  relations  on  all  sides. 
No  one  wants  to  part  with  a  new-found  friend. 
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Then  again,  after  months  of  study,  the  Second 
Corps  had  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  British 
systems  of  rations,  transport,  and  supply.  The 
American  systems  were  almost  forgotten.  To  go 
south  now  would  be  to  lose  most  of  the  advantage 
of  the  work  and  study  that  had  been  expended 
in  the  British  zone.  Also,  the  Second  Corps,  igno- 
rant of  many  American  methods  and  systems  that 
had  been  developed  among  the  large  mass  of  our 
rapidly  growing  forces  would,  for  a  while  at  least, 
be  handicapped  by  this  ignorance. 

Altogether,  it  was  not  a  cheery  prospect. 
Everybody  felt  discouraged.  Trudging  home  to 
his  billet  through  the  dust  that  night,  the  British 
liaison  officer  with  the  Corps,  who  had  been  with 
it  since  the  beginning  and  was  now  all  but  an 
American  himself,  moodily  addressed  the  stars: 

"Here  we  are,  after  six  months  of  work  and 
preparation  and  study,  just  ready  to  start  active 
work — when — poof ! — the  whole  plan  goes  up  the 
flue!" 

But  the  skies  soon  cleared.  It  appeared  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  General  Pershing  to 
withdraw  the  Second  Corps  from  the  British  zone. 
British  G.  H.  Q.,  however,  had  transferred  it  from 
the  Second  Army  back  to  the  G.  H.  Q.  Reserve, 
and  orders  were  issued  for  the  Corps  to  move  to 
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the  vicinity  of  Beauval  and  Doullens,  which  lay 
in  the  old  province  of  Picardy,  north  of  Amiens. 

Beauval  was  the  new  location  of  Corps  Head- 
quarters; and  there  the  chief  of  staff,  the  billeting 
officer,  and  the  liaison  officer  opened  for  business 
on  September  first,  while  the  rest  of  the  first 
echelon  were  retracing  their  steps  through  Fruges 
to  their  new  home.  A  few  days  later,  after  their 
successful  advance  in  Flanders,  the  two  divisions 
were  withdrawn  from  the  line  and  sent  to  this  fresh 
area  to  rest  and  train.  The  time  was  largely 
devoted  to  manoeuvres,  by  regiment,  brigade, 
and  division;  and  all  concerned  struggled  and 
sweated  with  problems  of  defense  and  attack,  of 
assembly,  and  of  liaison.  With  much  of  the 
grain  harvest  already  reaped,  the  country  was 
being  once  more  opened  up  to  manoeuvring. 
All  through  the  summer  such  practice  had  been 
hampered  by  the  growing  wheat  that  covered 
every  available  acre,  and  which  was  of  irreplaceable 
value  to  both  France  and  her  Allies.  But  now  the 
close-cropped  fields  stretching  out  in  all  directions 
offered  every  opportunity  for  training. 

To  know  the  purpose  behind  this  sudden  move 
of  the  Second  Corps  from  the  sector  between 
Ypres  and  Kemmel  to  the  back-areas  of  Beauval 
and  Doullens,  it  is  necessary  to  look  back  at  the 
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achievements  of  the  Fourth  British  Army  since 
August  eighth. 

On  this  date  that  army  had  initiated  its  great 
and  last  offensive,  probably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable come-backs  of  the  war.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  the  British  revenge  for  the  disaster 
of  the  spring.  From  the  time  it  began  until  Armis- 
tice Day  the  advance  was  steady  and  sure.  Before 
it,  day  by  day,  the  Germans  retreated  sullenly, 
fighting  bitter  rear-guard  actions  with  their  ma- 
chine guns,  and  making  desperate  stands  at  every 
previously  fortified  or  naturally  strong  position 
that  they  came  to.  In  spite  of  this  resistance, 
in  the  all  but  a  hundred  days  that  elapsed  from 
the  eighth  of  August  to  the  eleventh  of  Novem- 
ber, the  British  drove  the  enemy  from  the  outskirts 
of  Amiens  to  the  town  of  Mons,  a  distance  of 
about  one  hundred  miles. 

Of  course  this  action  was  a  part  of  General 
Foch's  persistent  hammering  at  the  Boches,  one 
of  the  three  or  four  major  blows  that  broke  the 
spirit  of  the  enemy's  army  and  ended  the  war 
ere  winter  came  on. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this,  their  last  effort, 
covered  just  about  one  hundred  days,  the  Fourth 
Army  christened  it  "The  Battle  of  a  Hundred 
Days." 
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On  August  eighth  the  show  had  begun,  with  the 
Australian  Corps  among  others  in  the  line.  The 
first  day  had  met  with  unrivaled  success;  prison- 
ers had  come  in  in  droves,  and  the  advance  had 
been  unexpectedly  rapid.  Only  a  light  barrage 
had  been  put  down,  and  the  infantry  had  gone 
over  supported  by  great  numbers  of  tanks.  There 
were  several  tired  and  weakened  Boche  divisions 
in  the  line — called  "dud"  divisions  by  the  British, 
from  a  "dud"  shell,  which  is  one  that  is  fired 
but  fails  to  explode  on  landing — and  against  these 
such  success  was  attained  that  squadrons  of 
cavalry  plunged  through  and  harried  the  Germans 
from  the  rear  for  one  whole  day  before  they  had 
to  come  back. 

It  was  the  return  to  open  fighting — the  first 
time  there  had  been  any  on  the  British  front  since 
the  Boche  offensives  of  the  spring.  With  batteries 
galloping  through  the  fields  into  action,  infantry 
advancing  in  regular  order,  and  cavalry  skimming 
over  the  ridges,  it  seemed  almost  a  return  to  the 
less  modern  but  more  dashing  days  of  the  warfare 
of  yesteryear.  But  the  gas  masks  and  aeroplanes 
and  big  shells  and  tanks  were  all  there  to  remind 
one  that  this  was  really  1918. 

So  open  was  it  that  the  Second  Corps  nearly 
lost  its  invaluable  British  liaison  officer,  as  well 
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as  some  other  members  of  its  staff,  who  went 
down  on  the  ninth  of  August  to  observe  and  report 
on  the  battle. 

In  a  British  stall  car,  low  and  lean  and  speedy, 
they  picked  their  way  through  the  endless  streams 
of  traffic  that  filled  the  road  from  Amiens  to  the 
front.  Sentries  and  traffic  M.  P.'s  might  regard 
them  with  suspicion,  but  the  red  tabs  of  the  liaison 
officer — the  badges  of  a  staff  officer  in  the  British 
service — were  an  "open  sesame'*  to  every  block. 
On  approaching  the  front,  helmets  were  put  on 
and  gas  masks  adjusted,  as  shells  appeared  to  be 
exploding  on  and  off  the  road.  No  one  had  a 
very  clear  idea  where  they  were  going  or  where 
the  front  was;  but  the  Britisher  claimed  to  know 
the  country.  Passing  through  Villers  Bretonneux 
they  sped  down  the  great  straight  Napoleonic 
road  that  runs  like  a  steel  rod  eastwards  across 
the  country  from  that  town.  Right  through 
Lamotte  and  past  Harbonnieres  the  car  flew, 
gathering  speed  as  the  road  grew  more  and  more 
empty. 

Gradually  the  traffic  became  thinner,  motor 
traffic  gave  way  to  horse  transport,  and  horse 
transport  to  men  on  foot.  Shells  began  to  explode 
at  no  great  distance.  The  occupants  of  the  car 
hitched  themselves  nervously  in  their  seats  and 
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cleared  their  throats.  Each  one  thought,  "How 
far  are  we  going?"  and  "I  wonder  how  near  the 
front  we  are?'* — but  each  was  embarrassed  about 
suggesting  a  halt.  Presently  the  road  grew  posi- 
tively empty.  They  fidgeted  the  more.  Suddenly 
they  all  ducked  as  a  big  shell  whistled  over- 
head and  crashed  in  a  field  not  many  yards 
away.  At  the  same  moment  the  car  had  to 
slow  down  to  circumvent  a  tank  that  had  been 
disabled  in  the  center  of  the  road,  from  the  door 
of  which  hung  the  remnants  of  what  had  been 
two  men. 

All  this  was  too  much,  even  for  pride.  A  halt 
was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  the  officers 
dismounted  from  the  car.  Making  their  way  to 
the  nearest  group  of  soldiers,  they  found  an  Austra- 
lian major  with  his  battalion,  some  of  it  spread 
out  before  him,  the  rest  asleep  in  a  dug-out  by  the 
side  of  an  evacuated  German  hospital.  On  being 
asked  where  the  German  lines  were,  the  Australian 
airily  waved  his  hand. 

"Oh,  just  about  there,"  said  he,  indicating  a 
line  of  bushes  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards 
away! 

The  Americans  paled.  Another  half  minute 
in  that  car  and  they  would  have  hurtled  into  the 
German  lines  to  find  themselves  prisoners  before 
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they  knew  it!  The  future  would  have  been 
brilliant. 

"  What  did  you  do  in  the  Great  War,  papa?" 

"I,  my  child,  motored  in  broad  daylight  into 
the  arms  of  the  enemy,  thus  effectively  terminating 
my  active  military  career!" 

What  a  bright  creature  that  child  would  think 
his  father  to  be ! 

Only  the  day  before,  a  German  officer  had 
suffered  just  such  a  fate,  and  the  British  had  come 
in  triumph  down  this  selfsame  road,  bringing 
with  them  a  curious  outfit  consisting  of  one 
Prussian  colonel,  one  chauffeur,  one  motor  car, 
and  one  order ry,  all  complete  and  in  good  repair. 
This  gentleman  had  stayed  to  supervise  the  blow- 
ing up  of  some  dumps,  and  had  stayed  too  long. 
They  said  he  was  the  maddest  Hun  ever  seen! 
Perhaps  he,  too,  was  pondering  his  future  answer 
to  the  question,  "What  did  you  do  in  the  Great 
War,  papa?" 

Mile  after  mile,  through  the  long,  hot  days  of 
August,  the  Fourth  Army  fought  its  way  persist- 
ently through  the  Somme  country  towards  the  out- 
posts of  that  series  of  German  fortresses  known  as 
the  Hindenburg  Line.  By  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember it  was  evident  that  this  would  soon  be 
reached,  and  also  that  the  Boches  would,  on  getting 
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there,  make  a  desperate  stand.  No  other  big  and 
carefully  constructed  defensive  line  lay  behind 
the  Germans.  Several  had  been  planned  and 
partially  completed,  and  work  on  these  was  at 
this  time  being  feverishly  carried  on.  But  none 
could  compare  in  strength  with  the  massive  de- 
fenses of  the  Hindenburg  Line.  The  battle  to 
pierce  it  would  be  the  supreme  test.  British  and 
Germans  both  knew  that  if  the  Fourth  Army 
could  storm  and  carry  these  defenses  there  were  no 
further  strongholds  between  them  and  the  Rhine 
that  could  not  eventually  be  broken  through. 

Its  importance,  then,  could  hardly  be  over- 
estimated, nor  the  certainty  of  a  desperate  stand 
there  be  overlooked.  To  crack  so  hard  a  nut  the 
British  required  more  reinforcements.  The  Aus- 
tralians were  still  going  strong,  but  they  had  been 
in  the  line  now  for  six  months  and  were  badly  in 
need  of  rest  and  refitting.  They  could  not  be 
spared,  however,  until  after  the  line  had  been 
pierced  in  the  vital  part  that  lay  between  Cambrai 
and  St.  Quentin.  Even  with  the  Australian  corps 
and  its  companion  corps,  the  Fourth  Army  could 
hardly  hope  to  penetrate  this  line  unassisted. 
Troops  with  plenty  of  dash  and  spirit,  who  were 
still  unwearied  by  the  strain  of  prolonged  cam- 
paigning, were  wanted  to  add  to  the  Fourth  Army 
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that  extra  amount  of  energy  and  force  that  might 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure. 
The  Second  American  Corps  was  chosen  for  the 
job.  The  British  could  not  have  paid  it  a  higher 
compliment. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  AMERICANS   COME   TO   THE   SOMME 

A  move  into  the  wilderness. 

The  Australians  destroy  a  Big  Bertha.  The  Americans  find 
a  French  observers'  hollow  iron  tree  in  the  forest.  Dug-outs — 
mined  and  remined! 

Misplaced  camouflage  and  some  brand-new  huts. 

The  British  Commander-in-Chief  pays  the  Americans  a  visit 
and  finds  much  activity,  though  little  "swank." 

In  front  of  the  Americans,  the  Hindenburg  Line.  Napoleon's 
tunnel  a  beehive  of  Boches  and  the  backbone  of  the  line  on  this 
front. 

THE  Second  Corps  was  transferred  on  September 
twenty- third  from  G.  H.  Q.  Reserve  to  the  Fourth 
British  Army,  to  carry  out  the  plan  to  use  this 
organization  in  conjunction  with  the  Australian 
corps  in  the  coming  onslaught  of  the  Fourth  Army 
against  the  Hindenburg  Line. 

Since  the  Americans  had  not  on  this  front  really 
functioned  as  a  corps  in  battle,  and  as  the  ap- 
proaching struggle  was  too  vital  to  allow  of  any 
risks  attendant  on  inexperience,  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  have  the  Australian  staff  assist  in 

preparing  the  battle  orders  of  the  American  Corps. 

256 
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This  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  Americans, 
as  the  success  of  the  attack  involved  a  scheme  of 
support  and  "leap-frogging"  by  the  Australians 
through  the  Americans  that  rendered  absolutely 
necessary  the  closest  cooperation.  Also,  advice 
given  by  the  Australians,  who  had  one  of  the  best 
corps  staffs  in  the  British  armies,  was  a  mighty 
good  thing  to  have  in  such  a  crisis,  and  particu- 
larly so  for  the  trained,  but  at  this  time  somewhat 
inexperienced,  group  of  staff  officers  which  com- 
posed the  Second  Corps  Headquarters. 

On  joining  the  Fourth  Army,  the  headquarters 
of  the  Second  Corps  moved  to  Mericourt-sur- 
Somme.  This  was  a  little,  deserted  village,  par- 
tially destroyed  and  plundered  clean,  near  the 
banks  of  the  Somme.  Its  inhabitants  had  fled 
in  terror  as  the  enemy  hordes  bore  down  upon 
them  in  March.  That  had  been  the  second  time 
that  the  tide  of  Germans  had  engulfed  the  town, 
for  in  1914  the  Boches  had  marched  through  it 
in  their  first  victorious  advance.  Most  of  the 
houses  were  roofless,  all  lacked  windows  and  fur- 
niture. Actually,  most  of  the  town's  furniture 
was  bedecking  the  numerous  ex-German  dug-outs 
in  the  sides  of  the  surrounding  hills.  The  billet- 
ing officer  did  not  have  much  trouble  here.  Any 
place  was  about  as  good  as  any  other,  as  long  as 

17 
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there  was  an  even  chance  of  keeping  out  the  rain. 
A  roof  could  hardly  be  expected,  and  a  room  in 
a  lower  story  that  still  had  a  ceiling  above  it  was 
the  height  of  luxury.  Tables  and  chairs  were  at 
a  premium,  and  day  after  day  orderlies  might 
have  been  seen  tottering  down  the  village  street 
burdened  with  tables,  chairs,  beds,  and  even 
kitchen  stoves  that  they  had  salvaged  from  dug- 
outs in  the  surrounding  countryside. 

There  is  at  least  one  consolation  in  living  in  a 
ruined  town.  Every  house  is  yours.  There  are 
no  inhabitants  to  decry  against  the  men  or  the 
horses  or  automobiles  that  are  billeted  on  them; 
and  everything  is  so  utterly  smashed  that  no  fur- 
ther harm  can  be  done. 

Not  far  from  this  town  was  a  tremendous  but 
destroyed  gun  emplacement.  Here  the  Germans 
had  evidently  worked  for  months,  laid  stretches 
of  railway  tracks,  built  concrete  foundations,  and 
brought  a  magnificent  fifteen-inch  gun  to  set  up 
there.  Its  purpose  was,  presumably,  to  bombard 
Amiens;  but  it  never  received  the  satisfaction 
of  doing  that.  For  the  Australians  came  back 
again  through  Cappy  in  August  before  this  par- 
ticular "Big  Bertha"  was  quite  ready  for  action. 
The  Huns  dropped  their  work  and  fled.  To  carry 
the  enormous  weapon  in  their  hurried  flight  was 
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out  of  the  question,  so'  they  did  the  next  best 
thing  and  blew  it  up.  But  they  did  not  make 
such  a  good  job  of  it,  for,  though  the  breech-block 
was  blown  back  about  two  hundred  feet,  and 
though  the  steel  and  concrete  foundations  were 
twisted  and  broken,  the  barrel  of  the  great  gun 
itself  was  not  badly  damaged.  Its  captors, 
however,  were  said  to  have  completed  this  detail 
by  clipping  off  the  end  of  the  muzzle;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  war  this  dismembered  portion  of  the 
gun,  which  only  a  Colonial  would  have  thought 
of  taking  as  a  souvenir,  was  reported  to  be  doing 
duty  as  a  waste-paper  basket  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  Australian  Corps! 

The  American  Corps  Headquarters,  or  rather 
its  first  echelon,  did  not  remain  long  at  Mericourt. 
Such  a  position  was  much  too  far  in  the  rear. 
Also  it  was  necessary  to  be  near  the  Australian 
Corps  in  order  to  carry  out  effectively  the  plan 
of  cooperation  that  was  to  be  put  into  execution. 

The  Australian  Corps  Headquarters  was  situ- 
ated in  the  Somme  country,  on  a  hillside,  and 
beneath  a  wood  of  dead  trees,  on  the  road  between 
the  former  village  of  Assevillers  and  the  erstwhile 
town  of  Belloy-en-Santerre. 

This  was  the  heart  of  the  ravaged  district  of 
the  Somme.  Mericourt,  heaven  knows,  was 
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desolate  enough,  and  it  would  require  months  of 
time  and  endless  labor  to  restore  it  to  anything 
like  peace-time  conditions.  But  that  town  had 
only  a  taste  of  destruction  compared  to  the  coun- 
try to  the  east  of  it,  where  the  corps  was  now  to 
move,  where  the  tide  of  battle  had  raged  back- 
ward and  forward,  forward  and  back  since  1914. 
There,  one  could  find  no  twenty  yards  of  turf  un- 
pitted  by  shell  craters;  along  the  roadside  no 
green  tree  was  unscathed, — only  the  blasted  stumps 
lay  rotting  in  the  open  air,  while  here  and  there 
grim  skeletons,  wracked  and  perished,  but  still 
unfelled,  lifted  their  blasted  branches  in  mockery 
against  the  sky.  Underfoot,  belts  and  broken 
strands  of  rusty  barbed  wire  barred  the  way ;  and 
a  dank  grass,  nourished  in  the  blood-soaked  ground, 
was  the  only  living  thing  that  prospered. 

Of  many  villages  nothing  remained,  literally,  not 
one  stone  on  another.  At  a  point  designated  on 
the  map  as  a  sizeable  village,  all  one  could  see 
were  a  few  low  mounds,  hidden  by  rank  weeds, 
perhaps  a  rusty  grating,  perhaps  a  half -filled  well, 
and  above  it  all  the  laconic  sign : 

"This  was  Assevillers." 

So  torn  and  ruined  is  the  country  that  even  the 
watercourses  are  no  more.  The  streams  have  per- 
ished, the  ponds  dried  up.  A  shell-hole  filled  with 
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a  slimy,  oozy  liquid  gives  the  only  water  for  miles 
around. 

Graveyards  have  not  escaped.  Noble  monu- 
ments are  splintered  by  the  bursting  shells,  and 
tombstones  shattered  to  pieces.  And,  as  if  all 
this  were  not  desecration  enough,  the  graves  even 
have  been  entered  for  plunder  during  the  German 
occupation  and  the  dead  despoiled. 

For  league  after  league  the  desolate  waste  ex- 
tends in  all  directions,  a  country  bare  of  even  a 
trace  of  human  habitation,  a  region  of  shell-holes 
and  grass-grown  trenches,  and  the  relics  of  bitter, 
hard-fought  struggles.  The  time  was  not  so 
very  long  ago  when  several  thousand  lives  and  a 
half  million  shells  was  the  price  willingly  paid 
by  either  side  for  the  possession  of  a  paltry  few 
hundred  yards  of  this  ground!  Small  wonder 
it  is  a  Region  of  the  Dead, — of  the  countless  dead 
that  lie  in  the  numerous  cemeteries  or  beneath 
the  scattered,  weather-beaten  crosses  that  dot 
the  barren  fields. 

Ruin  and  desolation,  ruin  and  desolation;  it  is 
a  land  set  apart  by  itself,  for  it  bears  so  irrevocably 
and  irremediably  the  mark  of  the  beast. 

Here  in  this  region  and  next  to  the  Australian 
Headquarters  the  Americans  decided  to  "locate." 
Barren  as  was  the  landscape,  perhaps  it  affected 
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them  less  than  it  did  their  allies.  While  passing 
through  the  Somme  country,  Britishers  would 
often  remark  upon  the  treeless  desolation  and  the 
empty  landscape.  To  the  Americans,  sometimes, 
these  features  did  not  seem  so  unique,  for  they 
recalled  the  vast  waste  spaces  and  deserts  of  our 
own  country.  But  the  tragedy  that  all  this  havoc 
has  been  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man  where  the 
richest  prosperity  had  been  is  there  still  for  all  to 
see. 

Close  to  the  new  American  Headquarters  was 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Belloy,  where  the  French 
fought  so  bitterly  in  1916,  and  where  Alan  Seeger, 
the  American  poet,  and  member  of  the  French 
Foreign  Legion,  was  killed  in  an  attack.  After 
all,  the  Second  Corps  were  not  quite  the  first 
American  fighters  at  Belloy.  Perhaps  the  shade 
of  the  poet,  stalking  there  some  evening  through 
the  ghostly  twilight,  was  gladdened  by  the  sight 
of  these,  his  countrymen,  carrying  on  the  cause  for 
which  he  gave  his  life. 

An  interesting  relic  in  the  neighborhood  was 
an  old  French  observation  post,  a  fake  dead  tree. 
Now  fallen  over,  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  it 
had  stood  as  one  of  a  group  of  real  trees  in  front 
of  the  French  lines.  Built  of  steel  and  skilfully 
covered  over  with  tin,  indented  and  painted  to 
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resemble  a  moss-covered  tree-trunk,  it  must  have 
served  its  purpose  many  a  long  day  ere  discovered 
and  discarded.  Inside  it,  a  man  could  easily 
stand  or  sit,  and,  by  means  of  a  carefully  made 
knot-hole  covered  with  gauze,  could  have  surveyed 
the  enemy  undetected.  Probably  it  was  a  random 
shell  that  brought  it  down. 

Scattered  in  among  the  old  trenches  and  shell- 
holes  were  all  sorts  of  dug-outs,  some  new,  some 
old,  varying  from  little  holes  with  scanty  cover 
overhead  to  great  galleries  thirty  and  forty  feet 
underground,  the  product  of  a  highly  developed 
trench  warfare. 

The  Boche  had  only  quitted  this  region — for 
the  last  time — a  short  while  before.  On  leaving 
he  had  endeavored  to  make  life  as  unpleasant  as 
possible  for  his  successors  by  mining  all  the  largest 
dug-outs.  Great  piles  of  unexploded  shells,  en- 
twined with  masses  of  electric  wires,  blocked  the 
entrances  of  these  shelters.  Nasty-looking  con- 
traptions they  were,  too,  and  the  sign  put  up  by 
the  American  engineers : 

"KEEP  OUT — DUG-OUTS  MINED," 

was  quite  superfluous. 

They  were  removed,  needless  to  say,  with  great 
care.  As  usual  in  the  army,  when  one  does  not 
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know  exactly  what  kind  of  organization  a  job 
belongs  to,  it  was,  "Send  for  the  engineers!" 
This  was  done,  and  the  engineers  did  the  trick, 
discovering  as  they  did  so  that  the  Germans  had 
not  stopped  to  complete  the  connection  of  the 
fuse.  This  was  consoling,  but  did  not  help 
much  the  engineer  captain  who  had  volunteered 
to  go  in  and  try  to  fish  with  a  pole  around  a  corner 
to  untangle  the  trap.  For  all  he  knew  at  that 
time  he  might  have  been  blown  into  eternity  any 
moment.  He  said  he  would  rather  go  himself, 
though,  than  send  his  men  into  the  dug-outs. 

But  every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining.  It  was 
noticed  several  days  after  the  mess  had  been  re- 
moved that  a  certain  dug-out,  which  looked  from 
the  outside  as  if  it  must  be  one  of  the  cleanest 
and  dryest,  bore  conspicuously  the  sign, — "Mined 
— keep  out." 

"Strange,"  said  an  officer  one  day,  "I  thought 
the  engineers  cleared  that  one  out  too." 

Impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty,  he  advanced  to 
investigate.  Cautiously  creeping  down  the  stairs, 
flash-light  in  hand,  he  peered  anxiously  around  for 
suspicious  looking  wires  or  loose  boards,  or  other 
such  seemingly  harmless  but  in  reality  death- 
dealing  devices.  There  obviously  were  none. 
And  the  dug-out  was  certainly  a  comfortable  one. 
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At  last  he  reached  the  bottom  and  cast  his  eyes 
about.  The  sole  occupants  were  soundly  sleeping 
on  a  wire  cot  in  the  corner,  and  they  were  the 
first  sergeant  of  the  Headquarters  Troop  and  a 
British  pal  of  his!  The  place  was  theirs  as  long 
as  others  heeded  the  sign  outside,  and  they  had 
found  that  there  are  better  ways  of  keeping  a 
home  to  yourself  than  by  painting  your  name  on 
the  door! 

On  the  hillside,  just  around  the  corner  from  the 
Australians,  the  Americans  placed  their  new  head- 
quarters. There  was  little  or  nothing  on  the  spot 
at  first  except  a  few  dead  trees  and  some  piles  of 
old  shells.  Securing  some  Nissen  portable  tin 
huts  from  the  British,  the  Americans  sent  for  a 
company  from  one  of  the  engineer  regiments  and 
proceeded  to  set  these  up.  The  camp  command- 
ant of  the  Australian  corps  lent  some  tents;  and 
work  was  got  under  way. 

Camouflage  was  insisted  on  by  everybody. 
German  planes  were  active  in  these  days — and 
the  appearance  all  of  a  sudden  of  rows  of  neat 
little  Nissen  huts  might  give  the  whole  show  away. 
So  camouflage  netting  was  ordered.  But  the 
huts  came  first.  Now  camouflage,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  spread  first  and  the  work  carried  on 
beneath  it.  To  build  something  and  then  cover 
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it  up  is  generally  fatal.  Almost  daily  the  planes 
fly  over  the  lines  and  take  photographs  of  the 
country.  Consequently,  work  done  in  the  way 
just  described  would  show  three  different  looking 
photographs  of  such  a  spot, — before  touching, 
while  work  takes  place,  and  when  camouflage  is 
spread.  Even  a  child  could  tell  from  looking 
at  three  such  pictures  that  something  is  going  on 
in  that  location ! 

The  engineers  fretted  and  fumed,  and  then  gave 
way  under  pressure  for  speed,  and  started  putting 
up  the  huts.  Six  days  later  the  camouflage  ar- 
rived. They  started  to  put  that  up,  too,  and 
actually  did  succeed  in  stretching  a  couple  of 
strands  across  the  tops  of  a  few  huts;  but  at  that 
stage  to  call  such  work  camouflaging  was  a  farce. 
Better  to  leave  it  alone  and  go  on  building  huts 
for  the  crowd  clamoring  for  roofs — a  dozen  officers 
were  working  in  one  hut  all  day,  and  for  want  of 
other  quarters,  sleeping  on  their  desks  in  it  at 
night. 

So  no  more  camouflage  was  stretched;  and  a 
kindly  Providence  must  have  guarded  that  spot, 
for  it  was  never  bombed.  But  none,  especially 
Britishers  and  Australians,  could  see  those  two 
lonely  strips  of  camouflage  fluttering  in  the  breeze 
without  laughing.  The  ostrich  with  his  head  in 
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the  sand  would  have  been  better  concealed,  and 
would  have  felt  safer  besides. 

Rough  and  rude  the  site  certainly  was,  and  the 
mud  lay  deep  all  around.  But  by  dint  of  hard 
work  enough  huts  were  erected  to  allow  the  staff 
to  work,  and  that  was  the  main  thing. 

One  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  hustle  and  bustle, 
of  the  mud  and  dirt,  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief,  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  came  to 
see  the  corps  commander.  Finding  his  car  slow 
to  get  up  the  narrow,  traffic-choked,  road  that 
led  from  the  main  highway,  he  left  the  car  and 
trudged  forward  on  foot  to  the  hut  where  General 
Read  had  his  office.  Behind  him  followed  an 
immaculate  aide-de-camp,  on  his  face  a  frozen 
look  of  horror  at  seeing  his  chief  having  to  wade 
through  the  mud  and  climb  over  the  piles  of 
lumber  that  encumbered  the  ground.  But  the 
Field  Marshal  did  not  mind — he  seemed  only 
pleased  to  see  such  work  and  activity,  and  doubt- 
less, to  his  mind,  it  was  a  good  indication  of  the 
energy  and  spirit  with  which  the  Americans 
would  conduct  themselves  on  the  morrow  when 
they  went  into  battle  against  the  vaunted  German 
stronghold,  side  by  side  with  his  own  picked  troops. 

At  nightfall  on  September  twenty-third,  the 
Thirtieth  American  Division  undertook  the  relief 
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of  the  First  Australian  Division.  This  division 
had  been  holding  the  line  to  the  west  of  Bellicourt 
in  what  was  commonly  known  as  the  Nauroy 
sector  on  a  front  of  nearly  four  thousand  yards. 

The  next  night  the  Twenty- seventh  American 
Division  took  over  from  the  Eighteenth  and  Sev- 
enty-fourth British  divisions  the  left  side  of  the 
Bellicourt  sector,  and  occupied  a  line  about  five 
thousand  yards  long.  Their  right  flank  joined 
with  the  left  of  the  Thirtieth. 

This  made  a  corps  sector  of  nearly  nine  thou- 
sand yards,  or  more  than  five  miles.  On  the  right 
was  the  Ninth  British  Corps,  and  on  the  left  the 
Third  British.  These  three  corps  covered  the 
whole  front  of  the  Fourth  Army,  while  immediately 
in  rear  the  Australian  corps  was  held  in  reserve. 
On  the  right  of  this  army  was  the  Tenth  French 
Army,  which  was  advancing  through  St.  Quentin, 
and  on  the  left  was  the  Third  British  Army, 
which  was  concentrating  against  Cambrai.  The 
general  position  of  the  Fourth  Army  was  between 
Cambrai  and  St.  Quentin,  its  center  about  opposite 
the  little  village  of  Bony. 

The  country  was  bare  and  gently  rolling,  with 
a  well-defined  ridge  running  parallel  to  the  front, 
about  two  thousand  yards  behind  the  German 
outposts.  Beneath  this  ridge  ran  the  famous 
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tunnel  of  the  Cambrai-St.  Quentin  Canal,  which 
travels  underground  at  this  point  for  a  little  over 
a  mile. 

This  tunnel  was  constructed  by  Napoleon  in 
1811.  It  is  made  of  massive  masonry  and  stone. 
The  banks  of  the  cut  at  its  southern  end,  along 
the  bottom  of  which  the  canal  flows  just  before 
it  dives  into  the  tunnel,  are  about  a  hundred 
feet  high.  The  canal  itself  is  about  twenty  yards 
wide,  and  the  tunnel  is  not  more  than  fifteen 
yards  high;  so  it  can  be  seen  that  the  top  is  at 
least  fifteen  yards  below  the  surface  of  the  ridge. 
Inside  the  tunnel  a  broad  towpath  follows  the 
edge  of  the  canal. 

The  water  at  this  time  was  four  or  five  feet 
deep ;  and  the  canal  was  filled  with  barges  moored 
end  to  end,  and  inside  of  these  were  double  and 
triple  tiers  of  bunks  for  the  housing  of  troops. 
Side  rooms  and  machinery  lofts  in  the  tunnel 
were  organized  as  kitchens  and  storerooms.  At 
least  a  full  division  could  have  been  sheltered 
here  underground,  safe  from  even  the  heaviest 
shell-fire  above.  Both  ends  of  the  tunnel  had 
been  blocked  up  with  concrete  walls  to  prevent 
its  being  enfiladed  or  attacked  at  either  end,  and 
the  blocks  were  heavily  fortified  with  machine- 
guns.  As  a  place  for  the  safe  keeping  and  pro- 
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tection  of  reserves  it  was  comparable  only  to  the 
underground  galleries  of  Verdun. 

The  sector  of  the  American  Corps  extended 
beyond  both  ends  of  the  tunnel,  which  was  at 
this  point  the  backbone  of  the  Hindenburg  Line. 
The  main  part  of  this  line,  consisting  of  an 
intricate  trench  system,  heavily  fortified  with 
deep  belts  of  wire  entanglements,  ran  along  the 
west  side  of  the  ridge.  About  four  hundred  yards 
to  the  rear  was  the  tunnel,  which  runs  under  the 
east  slope.  A  thousand  yards  in  front  of  the 
main  line  was  the  outpost  line,  and  the  two  were 
connected  by  numerous  deep  communication 
trenches  and  many  natural  ravines  that  ran 
down  from  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

This  outpost  line  was  a  succession  of  strong 
points  filled  with  machine-gun  nests  and  con- 
nected with  one  another  by  a  series  of  two  or  three 
well-protected  trenches  that  were  all  heavily  wired. 
The  country  between  the  two  lines  was  filled  with 
deep  dug-outs  carefully  camouflaged  machine- 
gun  emplacements,  and  hidden  and  unexpected 
ravines.  Such  terrain,  it  can  well  be  imagined, 
was  a  most  difficult  one  to  "  mop  up,"  which  means 
the  cleaning  out  of  such  detachments  of  the 
enemy  in  strong  points  and  dug-outs  as  the  first 
waves  of  our  infantry  may  have  passed  over  in  the 
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heat  of  the  attack.  In  view  of  succeeding  events, 
the  natural  disadvantages  of  the  country  for  such 
work  must  be  remembered. 

The  tunnel  lay  to  the  rear  of  the  main  line  and 
safely  beneath  the  ground.  From  it  ran  numerous 
underground  passages  that  gave  access  to  all 
parts  of  the  main  position.  To  the  rear,  also,  a 
way  out  was  to  be  had  by  galleries  and  entrances, 
which  would  enable  troops  quartered  under  the 
ground  to  attack  from  the  rear  any  enemy  who 
might  pass  over  the  tunnel  without  first  making 
sure  that  vast  numbers  of  Germans  were  not  har- 
bored within  it. 

The  whole  defense  system  of  this  sector  had 
been  worked  at  and  improved  ever  since  1914,  and 
advantage  had  been  taken  of  every  lesson  learned 
in  the  war  to  further  strengthen  the  position. 

At  the  end  of  the  Hindenburg  retreat  to  the 
line  in  the  fall  of  1917,  the  British  had  approached 
only  up  to  these  defenses,  but  could  get  no  farther. 
Beyond  these  lay  a  new  country,  a  land  compara- 
tively unscarred  by  the  toil  and  moil  of  warfare, 
a  country  that  might  seem,  after  the  ruin  and 
desolation  of  the  Somme,  to  be  an  unblemished 
paradise. 

Behind  the  tunnel  were  two  support  lines  that 
had  to  be  crossed  before  clear,  open  country  could 
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be  reached.  A  support  line  consisting  of  one 
wire-protected  trench  lay  between  one  and  two 
thousand  yards  to  the  east,  and  ran  between  the 
two  towns  of  Nauroy  and  Le  Catelet.  Further 
to  the  rear,  about  five  thousand  yards,  were  the 
last  defenses  of  the  system  which  were  known  as 
the  Beaurevoir  Line,  a  line  which  ran  south  from 
Villers  Outreaux  and  passed  half-way  between 
Wiancourt  and  Joncourt. 

The  First  Australian  Division,  when  relieved, 
had  already  captured  practically  all  of  the  outpost 
line  in  its  sector.  Consequently,  the  Thirtieth 
Division  here  found  themselves  practically  in  the 
position  from  which  they  were  to  start  the  assault 
on  the  main  system  a  few  days  later;  and  the 
intervening  time  was  devoted  to  further  improving 
this  jumping-off  line  by  straightening  out  occa- 
sional salients,  and  further  strengthening  and 
consolidating  the  offensive  and  defensive  works 
throughout  the  sector.  All  this  was  easily  accom- 
plished by  a  few  very  small  local  raids  and  other 
minor  operations. 

But  a  much  more  difficult  problem  confronted 
the  Twenty-seventh  Division.  The  organiza- 
tions relieved  by  it  had  struggled  in  vain  to  cap- 
ture the  outmost  system  of  that  part  of  the  Hin- 
denburg  Line  that  confronted  them.  A  succession 
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of  strong  points  called  Guillemont  Farm,  Quenne- 
mont  Farm,  and  the  Knoll  were  particularly  well 
fortified,  and  had,  so  far,  defied  capture.  The 
Americans  on  this,  the  left  flank  of  the  Second 
Corps  sector,  found  themselves  at  first  in  practi- 
cally the  same  trenches  that  the  British  had  held 
the  winter  before  up  to  the  March  drive. 

The  Twenty-seventh  had  a  hard  job  to  face. 
Before  they  could  hope  to  assault  successfully  the 
main  stronghold  of  the  system,  they  had  first 
to  capture  these  three  strong  points  and  so  acquire 
a  suitable  jumping-ofl  line.  To  accomplish  this, 
a  preliminary  operation  was  decided  upon.  The 
date  set  for  it  was  the  twenty-seventh  of  Septem- 
ber, two  days  before  the  big  attack  on  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  was  to  be  launched. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE    BREAKING   OF   THE   HINDENBURG   LINE 

A  preliminary  minor  operation.  The  Knoll  changes  hands 
four  times.  Germans  swarm  up  out  of  the  ground. 

The  day  of  the  big  assault.  Midlanders  swim  the  canal  at 
daybreak.  Lonely  little  battles  in  a  sea  of  fog. 

Difficulty  on  the  left,  but  the  attack  breaks  through.  Ameri- 
cans retain  prisoners,  even  when  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

The  only  American  reserves  go  up.  Six  weary  pilgrims  from 
the  corps. 

The  Australians  come  on  through. 

THE  preliminary  attack  on  the  line  of  outposts 
in  the  left  sector  was  absolutely  necessary,  but  it 
was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  the  strong  points 
of  this  line  could  not  have  been  captured  and 
held  several  days  previously,  as  had  been  done  in 
the  sector  occupied  by  the  Thirtieth  Division.  A 
British  staff  officer  on  duty  with  the  American 
Headquarters  said  frankly : 

"I  have  never  yet  in  four  years  seen  a  prelimi- 
nary operation  pulled  off  that  did  not  result  in 
hampering  the  main  attack." 

The  Germans  were  no  fools;  they  could  esti- 
274 
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mate  the  value  of  certain  positions  to  the  enemy 
as  well  as  to  themselves.  A  desperate  attack  on 
such  strongholds  as  Guillemont  and  Quennemont 
farms,  with  the  apparent  objective  of  seizing  and 
consolidating  them,  but  of  going  no  farther, 
made  it  not  very  difficult  to  guess  that  the  high 
ground  was  wanted  as  a  starting  point  for  a  sub- 
sequent and  prompt  onslaught  on  the  main  Hin- 
denburg Line. 

But  time  was  pressing;  the  big  attack  could 
not  longer  be  delayed;  and  the  only  remaining 
chance  to  subdue  these  strong  outposts  came  in 
the  day  or  two  immediately  preceding  the  big 
battle. 

September  twenty-seventh  was  a  day  of  con- 
tinued and  bitter  fighting  along  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division's  front.  Barrage  and  counter- 
barrage,  attack  and  counter-attack,  rendered 
the  disputed  ground  an  inferno.  The  Knoll 
changed  hands  four  times  in  that  day  alone.  Both 
sides  knew  that  the  high  ground  they  fought  for 
embraced  the  great  vantage  points  of  the  larger 
battle  that  was  to  come.  Its  loss  meant  to  the 
Germans  the  exposure  of  their  main  defences; 
its  gain  meant  to  the  Americans  the  possession 
of  a  stepping-stone  from  which  to  spring  at  the 
main  obstacle.  Regular  counter-attacks  were 
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made  by  strong  and  resolute  parties  of  the  enemy 
who  filtered  down  through  the  communication 
trenches  and  the  ravines  from  the  main  line. 
The  German  fortress  contained  deep  dug-outs 
that  concealed  great  numbers  of  Huns  who  would 
issue  unexpectedly  from  the  ground  and  storm 
the  advancing  Americans  from  the  flank  or  rear. 
The  place  seemed  alive  with  Germans,  and  the 
confusion  was  enormous,  but  the  determination 
and  initiative  displayed  by  the  Americans  won 
through  at  last. 

By  nightfall,  Guillemont  and  Quennemont 
farms  were  in  our  hands,  and  advance  detach- 
ments were  holding  and  consolidating  the  outpost 
line  on  the  right  and  in  the  center  of  the  sector. 

Only  on  the  left,  the  situation  was  uncertain, 
the  enemy  still  occupying  a  part  of  the  Knoll,  and 
still  striving  by  desperate  counter-attacks  to  drive 
the  Americans  out  from  the  positions  that  they 
had  won. 

The  plan  of  the  main  attack  to  be  carried  out 
two  days  later  along  the  front  of  the  Second  Corps 
was  briefly  this:  For  two  and  a  half  days  before 
the  infantry  went  over  the  top,  the  enemy  posi- 
tions were  to  be  heavily  bombarded  with  gas  and 
high  explosive  shells.  Large  masses  of  Australian 
and  British  light  and  heavy  artillery  were  brought 
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up  for  this  purpose  and  distributed  throughout 
the  Corps  sector.  By  means  of  this  artillery  fire 
it  was  intended  to  destroy  the  enemy's  morale, 
and  to  wreck  his  defenses  by  tearing  up  his  wire 
entanglements,  blowing  in  his  trenches,  smashing 
his  dug-outs,  and  disabling  his  guns. 

The  infantry  would  go  over  at  "zero  hour," 
the  time  designated  for  attack  to  begin.  Informa- 
tion regarding  this  hour  was  distributed  with  the 
greatest  care  and  secrecy  only  a  short  time  before 
the  battle.  The  push  would  be  launched  along 
the  whole  Corps  front  that  paralleled  the  tunnel. 
On  the  right  the  Ninth  British  Corps  was  to  attack 
simultaneously  against  the  open  canal,  cross  it 
by  bridges  or  by  swimming,  and  advance  to  the 
east.  On  the  left  the  Third  British  Corps  was 
also  to  launch  an  attack  at  the  same  hour  and  to 
advance  up  to  the  canal,  being  careful  to  maintain 
touch  with  the  Twenty-seventh  Division  on  its 
right. 

The  first  part  of  the  operation  on  the  Second 
Corps  front  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Thirtieth  divisions.  After  they 
reached  their  first  objective,  which  was  approxi- 
mately the  support  line  running  from  Gouy  to 
Nauroy,  the  Third  and  Fifth  Australian  divisions 
were  to  come  up  and  pass  through  the  Americans. 
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They  were  to  continue  to  exploit  the  success  up 
beyond  the  Beaurevoir  line,  the  last  defense  of  the 
Hindenburg  system. 

Such  a  plan,  it  is  easily  seen,  involved  the  closest 
kind  of  cooperation  between  the  Americans  and  the 
Australians  in  order  to  insure  its  efficient  working. 

September  twenty-eighth  was  a  day  of  expect- 
ancy and  anxiety  at  the  headquarters  of  these 
two  corps.  Fighting  was  still  in  progress  on  the 
left  of  the  Twenty-seventh's  sector;  and  it  seemed 
almost  certain  that  the  Germans  must  be  expecting 
a  big  attack.  It  was  believed  that  they  had  some 
desperate  plan  in  mind  to  spring  in  case  they  saw 
themselves  in  danger  of  being  driven  from  their 
strongholds. 

The  Intelligence  Section  of  the  Second  Corps 
Staff  worked  night  and  day  to  discover  from  prison- 
ers or  air  photographs,  or  other  means,  what  the 
intentions  of  the  Boches  really  were.  But  little 
could  be  learned,  except  that  the  Germans  ap- 
peared to  have  considerable  numbers  of  troops 
behind  their  main  lines. 

The  information  gathered  was  correct.  The 
Intelligence  Service  of  the  Corps  was  one  of  its 
most  efficient  branches,  and  one  that  was  espe- 
cially highly  regarded  by  the  British.  Its  whole 
organization,  aeroplane  department,  advance  ob- 
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servers,  personnel  for  questioning  prisoners,  and 
intelligence  (or  counter-espionage)  police,  had 
been  carefully  built  up  and  trained  ever  since 
April  by  Colonel  Kerr  T.  Riggs,  who  had  come 
from  the  General  Staff  at  Chaumont  to  take 
charge  of  this  work.  By  September  all  this 
machinery  was  well  trained  and  in  working  order. 

For  a  while  it  was  feared  that  the  Germans 
might  try  to  blow  up  the  tunnel  and  withdraw 
behind  the  wreckage.  But  they  had  a  much 
better  use  for  it  than  that,  as  the  Americans  were 
now  to  discover. 

By  the  night  of  September  twenty-eighth  the 
Thirtieth  Division  was  on  the  start  line  and 
ready  to  jump  off.  The  Twenty-seventh  was 
ready,  too,  on  its  right;  but  on  its  left  fighting 
was  going  on  around  the  Knoll.  Aeroplanes 
reported  detachments  to  be  on  the  " start  line" 
at  different  points,  but  they  did  not  hold  this  line 
continuously  all  down  the  front.  It  had  been 
arranged  to  start  the  barrage  in  this  sector  just 
east  of  the  line  selected  for  jumping-off.  This 
was  all  right  for  the  Thirtieth  Division  and  for 
all  but  the  extreme  left  of  the  Twenty-seventh. 
At  this  latter  place  the  barrage  line  lay  about  a 
thousand  yards  east  of  the  most  advanced  line 
held  continuously  by  the  Americans,  which  was 
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really  the  line  they  had  originally  taken  over  from 
the  British.  In  this  intervening  thousand  yards 
the  situation  was  obscure ;  groups  of  the  regiment 
which  had  stormed  the  Knoll  were  still  in  the  area, 
some  of  them  on  the  objective,  and  some  still 
trying  resolutely  to  attain  it. 

Because  of  this  obscurity  and  also  because  of 
those  scattered  posts  of  Americans  who  were  out 
in  front,  it  was  impracticable  to  withdraw  the 
starting  line  of  the  barrage  and  locate  it  immedi- 
ately in  front  of  the  main  body  of  infantry.  To 
have  done  so  would  have  meant  the  deliberate 
sacrifice  of  the  brave  men  still  battling  out  in 
front,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  any  advantage  that 
their  determination  might  have  already  won. 
But  it  also  meant  that  the  infantry  in  the  attack 
would  start  a  thousand  yards  in  rear  of  their 
barrage,  and  so  cross  this  intervening  space,  still 
filled  with  strong  defenses,  without  the  usual 
protection  of  a  curtain  of  fire.  This  extra  diffi- 
culty on  the  left  flank  must  be  remembered  when 
we  come  to  observe  future  events  there. 

The  attack  opened  at  5:30  on  the  morning  of 
September  twenty-ninth.  At  that  hour  the  in- 
fantry, supported  by  many  tanks,  some  American, 
some  British,  and  backed  by  great  masses  of  Brit- 
ish artillery,  began  to  advance  into  the  heart  of 
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the  Hindenburg  position.  It  was  a  foggy  morn- 
ing, and  the  mist  hung  low.  The  smoke  barrage 
that  had  been  set  up  of  course  increased  the  ob- 
scurity and  made  it  practically  impossible  to  see 
more  than  a  few  yards  in  any  direction. 

The  Germans  promptly  laid  down  a  counter 
barrage  of  shell  fire,  which  was  only  fairly  heavy. 
The  first  waves  came  through  it  without  much 
difficulty,  but  it  caused  considerable  casualties 
among  the  support  troops. 

To  the  right  of  the  Corps'  sector  the  Forty-sixth 
British  (Midland)  Division,  part  of  the  Ninth 
Corps,  stormed  the  St.  Quentin  Canal,  with  the 
men  of  the  leading  battalions  carefully  girded  in 
life-belts  from  one  of  the  Boulogne-Folkstone 
leave  boats  which  had  been  collected  and  brought 
up  for  the  purpose.  Wearing  these,  they  won  their 
way  to  the  edge  of  the  cutting  and,  in  the  teeth 
of  heavy  machine-gun  fire,  clambered  down  the 
hillside  to  the  canal's  edge,  plunged  in,  and,  aided 
by  the  life-belts,  reached  the  other  side.  Up  this 
they  doggedly  fought  their  way,  and,  by  dislodg- 
ing the  Hun  from  the  east  bank,  enabled  their 
comrades  and  supports  to  come  up  across  bridges 
that  had  been  heavily  manned  until  the  Midland 
troops  arrived  to  threaten  the  defenders  from  the 
reai  and  flank. 
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Farther  north,  the  Thirtieth  American  Division 
met  with  high  success.  Crossing  the  tunnel  at 
its  southern  end,  aided  by  a  remarkably  effective 
machine-gun  barrage,  they  fought  their  way  bit 
by  bit  into  the  town  of  Belli  court. 

Amid  the  smoke  of  the  battle  and  in  so  thick 
a  fog,  men  and  tanks  often  lost  their  bearings,  and 
the  fighting  quickly  came  to  be  that  of  isolated 
groups  cut  off  by  the  curtain  of  mist  from  their 
fellows  and  thrown  on  their  own  initiative.  But 
the  American,  like  the  Australian,  is  at  his  best 
under  such  circumstances.  Mixed  groups  were 
reorganized  by  energetic  officers  who  chanced  on 
them  in  the  fog,  or  often  small  bunches  of  men, 
without  a  single  officer  or  even  non-commissioned 
officer,  would  plan  an  attack  and  successfully  wipe 
out  some  machine-gun  nest  or  other  strong  point. 
Several  times  such  groups  found  a  tank  wandering 
around  hopelessly  lost.  Then  the  tank  and  in- 
fantry would  form  a  little  combination  of  their 
own  and  unite  to  capture  some  minnenwerfer  that 
might  be  inflicting  losses  on  the  Americans,  or  to 
mop  up  a  troublesome  trench  that  suddenly  ap- 
peared filled  with  the  enemy. 

Troublesome  as  the  fog  was  to  our  troops,  it 
was  even  more  of  a  hindrance  to  the  Germans. 
With  everything  hidden  beneath  it  as  beneath 
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a  thick  blanket,  their  higher  command  could  not 
accurately  discover  how  the  battle  was  progressing, 
where  the  Americans  had  broken  through,  or 
where  they  had  been  repulsed.  There  was  only 
the  scantiest  sort  of  information  from  which  to 
determine  where  to  employ  their  reserves.  Had  it 
been  a  clear  day,  where  the  enemy  could  have  used 
his  artillery  and  machine-guns  to  the  fullest  ad- 
vantage, and  directed  a  murderous  fire  on  the 
Americans  from  safe  positions  behind  their  broad 
belts  of  wire,  the  task  of  breaking  the  Hindenburg 
Line  would  have  been  much  greater  even  than  it 
was  in  the  fog  and  mist — so  great  that  it  is  almost 
doubtful  whether  any  troops  could  have  success- 
fully broken  through  all  of  the  defenses. 

On  the  right  of  the  Corps'  sector,  the  Thirtieth 
passed  on  through  the  town  of  Bellicourt  and 
reached  the  outskirts  of  Nauroy  on  the  afternoon 
of  that  same  day.  At  this  point,  according  to 
the  original  plan,  the  Fifth  Australian  Division 
passed  through  them  and  took  up  the  fighting. 
The  Americans  were  withdrawn  during  the  night 
into  reserve,  but  scattered  groups,  particularly 
those  that  had  advanced  the  farthest,  did  not  get 
the  chance  to  retire,  and  so  stayed  among  the 
Australians,  fighting  side  by  side  with  them  for 
several  days. 
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But  the  Twenty- seventh,  as  had  been  expected, 
met  with  greater  difficulties.  Owing  to  the  recent 
preliminary  attack  on  the  outposts  of  Quennemont 
and  the  Knoll,  the  Boches  were  more  prepared  for 
an  attack  in  this  sector  than  anywhere  else.  The 
right  of  the  Division  managed  to  get  ahead  from 
the  start  under  cover  of  the  barrage  and  plant 
itself  along  the  main  line  of  defenses  from  Bony  to 
Bellicourt.  On  the  left  of  the  sector  the  Ameri- 
cans, jumping-off  a  thousand  yards  behind  the 
barrage,  were  handicapped  from  the  start.  Vari- 
ous strongholds  on  the  outpost  line  were  still  held 
by  the  Germans,  and  those  elements  that  did 
penetrate  between  these  found  themselves  exposed 
to  a  devastating  fire,  not  only  from  the  front, 
but  also  from  the  flanks  and  rear. 

In  addition,  all  of  the  country  between  the 
outpost  line  and  the  tunnel  kept  filling  up  with 
Boches,  who  appeared  from  all  sides  by  means  of 
the  ravines  and  underground  communicating 
passages  that  led  up  from  the  tunnel  and  the 
main  works.  Successful  mopping-up  under  such 
circumstances  was  an  impossibility.  And,  to  ren- 
der matters  even  more  hazardous  in  this  sector, 
the  tanks  allotted  to  the  Americans  on  this  flank 
had  run  into  a  field  carefully  sown  with  land  mines. 
These,  combined  with  lucky  shots  of  the  German 


German  prisoners  bringing  in  their  own  wounded  after  the  American  assault 
on  the  Hindenburg  Line 


New  Yorkers  at  Bellicourt,  St.  Quentin  Canal  Sector 
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artillery,  disabled  practically  every  one  of  the 
tanks,  which  would  have  been  of  inestimable 
value  in  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  hand-to-hand 
fighting  that  was  raging  along  the  front. 

With  Americans  and  Germans  so  closely  inter- 
mingled in  this  area,  little  immediate  support 
could  be  given  by  the  artillery,  for  to  fire  any- 
where into  such  a  region  would  be  sure  to  kill  as 
many  of  your  own  men  as  of  the  enemy.  At 
one  time  there  appeared  danger  of  a  flanking 
movement  of  the  Boche  from  the  north,  from  the 
direction  where  the  Third  Corps  had  been  unable 
to  advance  as  far  as  planned,  and  reserves  were 
sent  into  the  fight  to  guard  against  such  an  attack. 

Casualties  were,  of  course,  very  heavy,  particu- 
larly among  the  officers,  of  whom  there  had  been 
a  distinct  shortage  even  before  the  battle.  Word 
to  this  effect  was  sent  to  Corps  Headquarters, 
but  little  could  be  done.  There  were  literally  no 
American  reserves  at  hand,  officers  or  men.  But 
there  was  done  the  only  thing  possible,  and  six 
of  the  officers  from  those  headquarters  were 
rounded  up, — an  engineer  captain,  an  artillery 
first  lieutenant,  and  four  other  infantry  junior 
officers,  who  had  been  doing  staff  work  for  months, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  infantry  tactics  was 
hardly  great,  were  all  that  could  be  spared.  Cer- 
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tainly  not  very  large  reinforcements,  but  the  only 
ones  available.  And  so,  to  their  intense  sur- 
prise and  excitement,  this  little  band  of  officers 
found  themselves  summarily  yanked  from  their 
duties  and  shipped  up  that  evening  through  the 
rain  and  darkness  to  the  Twenty-seventh  Division. 
The  Twenty-seventh's  Headquarters  were  almost 
as  surprised  to  see  them  as  they  were  to  get  there, 
and  hardly  knew  what  use  to  put  them  to,  but 
speedily  solved  the  problem  by  sending  half  of 
the  number  to  each  brigade. 

Arriving  there  they  found  that  the  time  of  the 
division's  relief  was  almost  at  hand.  After  all, 
the  knowledge  of  infantry  tactics  of  an  engineer 
or  artilleryman  is  infinitesimal;  but  even  they 
could  be  put  to  some  use.  Given  a  map  and  the 
general  direction,  some  of  them  were  sent  out  to 
locate  just  where  the  Americans  in  the  front  line 
really  were. 

They  really  were  everywhere,  still  battling 
fiercely  with  the  enemy,  who  kept  appearing  from 
out  of  the  ground.  At  one  place  a  regimental 
headquarters  had  found  itself  imprisoned  in  a 
dug-out,  with  a  Boche  machine  gunner  sitting  a 
hundred  yards  or  so  away  with  his  weapon  trained 
on  the  entrance.  The  pile  of  bodies  in  the  door- 
way testified  to  his  skill  and  execution.  But 
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Yankee  ingenuity  eventually  solved  the  problem 
and  relieved  the  prisoners.  An  officer  finding  an 
old  air-shaft  at  the  back  of  the  dugout  hauled  him- 
self up  it,  hand  over  hand.  Then,  crawling  cau- 
tiously among  the  shell  holes  and  barbed  wire  and 
dead  bodies,  he  crept  upon  the  German  soldier 
from  the  rear  and  slew  him  with  a  bomb. 

Meanwhile,  detachments  had  penetrated  as  far 
as  Gouy.  Observation  planes  returned  with  re- 
ports that  scattered  groups  were  up  to  the  main 
line,  and  that  they  were  not  only  fighting  off  the 
enemy  on  all  sides,  but  had  captured  and  were 
hanging  on  to  numbers  of  Boche  prisoners.  At 
the  same  time  streams  of  the  enemy  were  still 
coming  from  the  tunnel  and  were  engaging  the 
supporting  troops. 

It  was  afterwards  discovered  from  a  captured 
German  officer  that  the  enemy  knew  little  more 
about  the  situation  than  did  our  own  side.  He 
told  how  strong  detachments  of  Americans  had 
fought  their  way  right  into  the  heart  of  the  main 
position  and  established  themselves  there.  So  de- 
termined and  desperate  was  their  resistance  that 
they  could  not  be  evicted,  even  when  surrounded  by 
German  reinforcements  sent  up  through  the  under- 
ground passageway  to  attack  them  from  the  rear. 

By  nightfall  on  the  twenty-ninth  the  Twenty- 
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seventh  was  on  its  first  objective  in  the  right 
half  of  its  sector.  In  the  left  half,  scattered  and 
isolated  groups  were  pushed  out  well  to  the  front, 
and  had  captured  parts  of  the  main  positions, 
while  in  their  rear  the  enemy  was  still  fighting 
with  the  supporting  troops. 

But  with  such  a  mixed  and  uncertain  condition 
of  affairs,  it  was  impracticable  to  have  the  Austra- 
lians go  as  far  on  through  as  had  been  the  original 
plan.  At  night,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  rain-storm 
that  poured  down  from  the  sky,  the  Third  Austra- 
lian Division  took  over  from  the  Twenty-seventh 
as  it  then  stood.  Hard  fighting  was  still  in  prog- 
ress to  maintain  the  ground  already  won,  and 
throughout  the  next  day  the  Americans  remained 
in  close  support  and  collaborated  with  the  Austra- 
lians in  mopping  up  the  enemy.  As  the  Allied 
positions  in  the  main  line  were  consolidated  and 
enlarged,  the  Germans  ceased  to  issue  from  the 
tunnel  entrances.  The  backbone  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line  had  been  broken,  and,  finding  they  could 
not  dislodge  their  foe,  the  enemy  had  to  retire. 

On  the  night  of  September  thirtieth,  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division  was  withdrawn  to  rest,  and  the 
Australians  took  up  the  task  of  consolidating  the 
well-won  positions  and  of  pushing  on  to  further 
victories. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

UNEXPLORED  COUNTRY  AND  A  BIG  ADVANCE 

Open  country  again! 

Delayed-action  mines,  a  worth-while  proposition — for  the 
Boches. 

The  British  transport  and  supply  system,  one  that  feeds  the 
doughboy  in  the  trenches  every  time. 

The  Germans  continue  to  fight  bitter  rearguard  actions;  the 
story  of  many  deadly  little  battles  plainly  read  from  the  still 
bodies  of  friend  and  foe  that  lay  around  a  machine-gun  nest. 

British  cavalry, — "not  to  be  buried  like  infantrymen!"  The 
attempt  to  break  through. 

The  billeting  officer  tries  a  new  dodge,  this  time  with  a  General. 

Dead  men  tell  no  tales — not  even  to  warn  you  of  their  presence 
in  the  darkness! 

The  Americans  continue  to  advance  until  relieved  for  a  rest. 

DURING  the  next  five  days  the  Americans  lay 
encamped  not  far  behind  the  lines,  resting  and  re- 
fitting. Companies  had  to  be  reorganized,  officers 
redistributed  throughout  regiments, — for  some 
companies  had  lost  all  their  officers  in  killed  or 
wounded, — and  worn  out,  lost,  or  destroyed  parts 
of  the  uniforms  and  equipment  renewed. 

Meanwhile  the  Australians  were  improving  the 
positions  won  in  the  attack  on  the  Hindenburg 
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Line,  and  were  pushing  steadily  on.  By  the  fifth 
of  October  they  had  reached  the  town  of  Mont- 
brehain.  Here  began  the  region  with  a  civilian 
population,  a  decimated,  down-trodden  people 
over  whose  backs  had  cracked  the  whip  of  Ger- 
man domination  for  four  long  years.  Generally 
hungry,  they  had  seen  the  German  soldiery  well 
fed  throughout  its  long  stay  with  them;  while 
they  had  been  forced  to  provide  from  the  scanty 
supplies  and  desolate  gardens  still  left  them  eggs 
and  vegetables  for  the  Boche  officers. 

This  country  beyond  the  mighty  fortress  that 
had  just  been  broken  was  an  open  and  unfortified 
land.  After  the  utter  ruin  of  the  Somme,  it  was 
good  to  get  back  again  to  stretches  of  green  fields 
and  growing  trees,  and  towns  of  houses  that  had 
their  walls  still  standing,  and  often  retained  even 
their  roofs.  The  land  was  one  of  low  and  rolling 
hills  and  ridges,  studded  with  patches  of  woods 
and  traversed  by  solid  and  comparatively  un- 
damaged roads. 

That  these  roads  were  still  good  was  the  saving 
grace  of  the  Fourth  Army  on  this  front.  Railroad 
lines  from  the  entrance  of  Amiens  had  been,  of 
course,  systematically  destroyed  by  the  Boche  as 
he  retreated  eastwards.  Since  the  Battle  of  a 
Hundred  Days  began,  engineers  and  labor  gangs 
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had  been  working  feverishly  to  keep  the  broad 
gauge  railroad  tracks  as  close  as  possible  behind 
the  rapidly  advancing  troops.  By  this  time,  by 
Herculean  efforts,  they  had  got  a  railhead  into 
Peronne.  From  there  onward  the  problem  of  con- 
struction became  much  more  difficult.  Not  only 
was  there  the  broad  belt  of  Hindenburg  fortifica- 
tions, across  which  a  fresh  roadbed  would  have  to 
be  laid,  but  even  beyond  that  there  was  no  for- 
merly constructed  path  to  follow. 

In  peace  times  the  normal  traffic  of  this  area  had 
been  north  and  south  between  Cambrai  and  St. 
Quentin,  and  consequently  the  railroad  had  fol- 
lowed along  about  the  same  line  as  the  canal. 
But  the  fighting  was  moving  from  west  to  east,  at 
right  angles  to  the  old  railways. 

And  even  up  to  the  Hindenburg  Line  the  rail- 
ways were  always  liable  to  be  disorganized  by  some 
dangerous  and  long-planted  land-mine.  The  Ger- 
mans made  a  practice  of  leaving  these  devilish 
contraptions  buried  beneath  cross-roads,  railway 
crossings,  stations,  and  other  such  important  spots. 
They  were  invariably  made  for  delayed  action  and 
timed  to  explode  long  after  the  Germans  had  re- 
tired and  when  the  vital  location  which  they  threat- 
ened had  long  since  been  judged  safe  from  attack, 
and  were  consequently  filled  with  important  activi- 
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ties.  A  frequent  method  of  arranging  such  a  fuse 
was  to  set  the  mine  so  that  it  would  go  off  on  the 
snapping  of  a  certain  wire.  Then  this  wire  was 
run  through  a  container  filled  with  some  acid 
which  could  be  counted  on  to  eat  through  the  wire 
in  a  week  or  two  weeks,  the  time  being  easily  ad- 
justed according  to  the  maker's  wishes  by  the  kind 
or  strength  of  acid  employed. 

One  day,  perhaps  two  weeks  after  the  enemy  had 
withdrawn  and  when  he  was  well  out  of  gun  range, 
and  when  his  planes  were  kept  continuously  at  bay 
by  our  airmen,  the  cross-roads  would  be  choked 
with  infantry  and  artillery  and  lorries  and  horse 
transport  coming  and  going  in  all  four  directions; 
two  perspiring  military  policemen  would  be  in  the 
center  of  the  road  keeping  the  columns  moving; 
when  suddenly  would  be  heard  the  roar  of  a  great 
explosion.  A  high  column  of  dirt  would  rise  to  the 
sky.  Legs  and  arms,  wagon  splinters,  and  bits  of 
horses  would  hurtle  through  the  air.  Other  men 
would  be  knocked  flat  by  the  force  of  the  blast. 
Horses  would  become  stampeded  and  hopelessly 
entangled  in  the  masses  of  blocked  traffic.  All  a 
jumble  and  chaos ;  the  directors  of  the  traffic  gone, 
none  would  know  which  way  to  turn, — 

"  But  those  behind  cried  '  Forward,' 
And  those  before  cried  '  Back.'" 
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And  where  but  a  moment  before  had  been  the 
cross-roads  would  now  lie  a  huge  crater  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  deep,  around  which  the  intermingled 
mass  of  men,  animals,  and  motor  trucks  would 
helplessly  sway  and  swing. 

The  road  is  choked  perhaps  for  hours ;  men  have 
been  killed  and  material  destroyed;  days  will  be 
required  to  repair  the  damage.  The  game — to  the 
Boche — was  well  worth  the  candle. 

It  was  generally  said  that  after  eighteen  days 
any  place  was  safe  from  an  unexpected  explosion. 
-There  was  a  pleasing  and  popular  theory  that  the 
enemy  could  not  successfully  construct  a  mine  that 
would  be  delayed  beyond  that  space  of  time.  But, 
like  most  popular  theories,  it  was  unfounded,  as 
the  Americans  learned  when  the  Second  Corps 
came  out  of  the  line  for  the  last  time  at  the  end 
of  October.  Some  of  the  troops  then  entrained  at 
Roisel.  Now  the  Germans  had  been  driven  out 
of  that  town  a  full  month  before;  but,  while  the 
Americans  were  entraining  one  of  the  hidden  mines 
blew  up  beneath  the  railway  crossing,  wrecking 
most  of  the  crossing  and  killing  many  of  a  railway 
crew.  Obviously  the  Hun  could  make  the  delay 
longer  than  eighteen  days ! 

Such  occurrences  only  added  to  the  difficulties 
of  maintaining  the  necessary  railway  supply  lines. 
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In  the  campaigning  beyond  the  Hindenburg  Line 
reliance  had  to  be  placed  on  light  railways  (narrow 
gauge)  and  motor  trucks  for  the  bringing  up  of 
rations  and  ammunition.  At  one  time  the  Ameri- 
cans were  almost  thirty  miles  from  their  railheads, 
but  despite  the  difficulties  they  never  missed  their 
rations  or  ran  short  of  ammunition.  That  they 
did  not  is  largely  due  to  the  magnificent  transport 
system  of  the  British,  a  system  that  while  working 
smoothly  uses  every  means  in  its  power,  and  can 
combine  different  methods  of  transportation  so 
effectively  that  supplies  pass  speedily  from  broad 
gauge  to  light  railway,  from  light  railway  to  lorry, 
from  lorry  to  horse  transport,  and  from  horse 
transport  to  the  troops.  Even  at  the  farthest  end 
of  this  complicated  channel  the  doughboy  on  the 
line  got  his  food  and  his  ammunition  daily,  and 
all  he  could  use  of  both. 

In  trench  warfare  and  on  a  comparatively 
stable  front  the  problem  of  getting  up  supplies 
is  relatively  simple.  The  real  test  comes  in 
such  campaigning  as  the  Second  Corps  experi- 
enced when  it  returned  to  the  front  in  October 
and  fought  a  steadily  advancing  battle  over 
a  region  destitute  of  railways.  No  one  with  a 
conception  of  those  difficulties  who  saw  the  Brit- 
ish transport  and  supply  system  meet  that  test 
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will  ever  have  anything  but  the  highest  admira- 
tion for  it. 

While  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divi- 
sions were  resting  after  their  fighting  of  September 
twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth,  the  headquarters  of 
the  American  corps  got  on  the  move  once  more. 
This  time  it  went  to  a  clump  of  woods  near 
Tincourt  called  the  Bois  de  Buire  or,  in  Anglo- 
American  French,  ''Beer  Woods."  Its  use  as  a 
headquarters  had  been  constant.  The  British  had 
been  there  in  the  winter  of  1917-1918.  The  Boche 
had  used  it  as  he  traveled  both  ways  since  March  of 
this  same  year,  and  the  American  divisions  had 
lately  been  quartered  there  for  a  while.  Some  of  the 
huts  were  British,  a  few  Boche,  and  comfortable 
German  dugouts  had  been  built  in  different  places. 

The  woods  were  thick  and  the  buildings  scat- 
tered over  a  large  area,  and  connected  only  by  small 
paths  and  duckboards  that  wound  around  among 
the  bushes  and  branched  out  in  forty  different 
ways.  By  day  it  was  a  maze,  by  night  a  wilder- 
ness. Tapes  were  laid  out  to  help  guide  the  visitors 
to  the  offices  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Opera- 
tion Section,  but  they  were  hardly  visible  in  the 
dark.  Often  people  arriving  did  not  carry  flash- 
lights and  many  of  them  came  at  night  and  wan- 
dered hopelessly  around  in  the  darkness,  feeling 
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their  way,  step  by  step,  along  the  duckboards,  and 
sometimes  falling  off  them  and  down  the  hillside 
into  the  bushes.  Or  occasionally  they  would  col- 
lide heavily  with  some  wanderer  lost  like  them- 
selves, and  then  both  would  make  common  cause, 
pool  their  confused  senses  of  direction,  and  so  per- 
haps reach  a  friendly  shelter  where  a  light  and 
guide  might  be  borrowed ! 

On  the  sixth  of  October  the  American  corps 
took  over  the  command  of  the  sector  that  the  Aus- 
tralians had  been  holding  ever  since  the  Twenty- 
seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions  were  relieved  after 
storming  the  Hindenburg  Line.  The  Australian 
Corps  now  passed  into  the  army  reserve,  and  were 
sent  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Amiens  to  rest  and 
refit.  After  several  months  of  continuous  action 
they  were  badly  in  need  of  both,  and  handed  over 
their  area  to  the  Americans  with  no  small  pleasure. 

Certain  of  their  units,  however,  such  as  some  of 
the  divisional  and  heavier  artillery  and  a  flying 
corps  squadron,  as  well  as  several  other  corps 
troops,  were  handed  over  bodily  to  the  Second 
Corps,  and  were  placed  under  the  command  of 
General  Read. 

The  Second  Corps  now  held  its  sector  with  the 
Thirtieth  Division  in  the  front  line  and  the  Twenty- 
seventh  behind  it  in  reserve.  On  the  morning  of 
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the  sixth  the  Fourth  Army  launched  another  offen- 
sive all  along  its  front.  Having  dislodged  the 
enemy  from  his  trusted  stronghold,  the  object  now 
was  to  keep  him  continually  on  the  run. 

The  country  over  which  this  fighting  took  place 
has  been  described  as  rolling  ridges  dotted  with 
towns,  clumps  of  woods,  and  outlying  farms. 
Such  terrain  was  excellent  for  rearguard  fighting. 
The  Germans  filled  the  farms  and  woods  with 
machine-gun  nests.  These  strong  points  com- 
manded the  various  ridges,  and  from  them  the 
intervening  valleys  could  be  swept  with  raking 
fire,  making  the  advance  of  infantry  across  bare 
fields  difficult  in  the  extreme.  As  at  the  end  of  the 
war  the  Germans  often  pursued  the  policy  of 
putting  their  best  soldiers  in  the  machine-gun  units, 
these  groups  of  nests  were  strongly  and  deter- 
minedly manned,  many  of  the  defenders  realizing 
that  they  were  left  behind  to  die  and  feeling  re- 
solved to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible. 

All  over  the  battlefield  the  history  of  individual 
encounters  could  be  traced  by  the  appearance  of 
machine-gun  emplacements  after  the  wave  of  fight- 
ing had  rolled  over  them.  In  front  there  could  be 
seen,  lying  face  down,  the  bodies  of  two  or  three 
Americans,  fallen  in  their  tracks  as  they  had  dashed 
forward  to  rush  the  enemy.  In  the  nest,  a  few 
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yards  farther  on,  would  stand  the  now  silent 
machine-gun,  on  one  side  some  unfired  ammunition, 
on  the  other  a  mound  of  blackened  cartridge  shells  ; 
and  behind  it  a  pile  of  German  dead,  killed  by  the 
comrades  of  the  doughboys  they  had  mowed  down. 
Some  of  the  Boches  lay  huddled  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit,  others  against  the  rear  edge,  where  aveng- 
ing death  had  overtaken  them  as  they  turned  to 
flee. 

In  this  attack  the  British  cavalry  corps  stood 
behind  the  Fourth  Army  front,  ready,  should  an 
opening  develop,  to  dash  past  and  ride  through  the 
German  rearguards  and  defensive  lines  to  harry 
their  reserves  and  transport  in  the  rear,  and  so  turn 
defeat  into  a  rout. 

The  divisions  of  this  cavalry  corps  were  among 
the  most  spectacular  units  of  the  British  army. 
Even  helmets  and  the  gas  masks  for  men  and 
horses  could  not  rob  them  of  the  romantic  dash 
and  splendor  that  still  hangs  over  the  mounted 
service.  Many  of  the  men  were  old  regulars  and 
wore  on  their  right  arms  the  red  chevron  that  de- 
notes in  the  British  army  service  on  the  field  of 
Mons  and  in  the  first  desperate  days  of  the  war. 
Magnificently  horsed  and  trained  to  the  minute, 
they  had  waited  four  years  for  this  chance  and 
talked  of  the  days  when  it  would  come. 
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But  they  had  done  service,  too,  in  the  days  of 
trench  warfare,  when,  dismounted,  they  had  held 
the  lines  in  place  of  infantry.  Excellent  fighters 
as  they  were  at  this  game,  it  only  served  to  add  to 
their  pride  in  their  horses  and  to  the  traditional 
scorn  which  the  cavalryman  has  always  affected 
to  feel  for  his  brother  on  foot.  Even  in  the  trenches 
many  still  insisted  on  wearing  their  spurs,  the 
symbols  of  their  true  profession.  On  being  asked 
the  reason  for  this,  a  grizzled  trooper  replied : 

"  I  may  have  to  fight  like  a  blankety  foot  sol- 
dier, but  damned  if  I'm  going  to  be  buried  as 
one!" 

But  in  this  attack  the  cavalry  could  not  get 
through.  Though  the  infantry  advanced  steadily 
and  surely,  subduing  strong  point  after  strong  point, 
the  German  defenses  remained  strong  and  uniform ; 
no  general  collapse  occurred  at  any  particular 
point,  and  though  the  mounted  patrols  sought  up 
and  down  the  line  for  an  opening,  they  were  in- 
variably shot  down  or  driven  off  by  a  withering 
fire.  Too  good  a  target  was  offered  to  the  machine 
gunners  by  man  and  horse  galloping  down  the 
valleys  between  ridges  or  circling  round  beneath 
the  brow  of  a  hill. 

The  Thirtieth  Division  kept  advancing  steadily 
up  to  October  eleventh,  and  reached  the  western 
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bank  of  the  Selle  River,  capturing  the  towns  of 
Busigny,  Becquigny,  and  Escauf  ort.  In  spite  of  the 
enemy's  hard-fought  resistance  the  line  had  been 
advanced  about  eight  miles  in  these  few  days. 

On  the  night  of  October  eleventh,  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Division  relieved  the  Thirtieth,  which 
passed  back  into  support  for  a  rest  near  the  town  of 
Fremont.  The  next  few  days  were  occupied  chiefly 
by  the  troops  in  the  line  in  sending  out  patrols  to 
gather  all  possible  information  about  the  enemy's 
defenses.  This  country  behind  the  Hindenburg 
Line  was  a  brand-new  battlefield.  The  region  of 
the  Somme  had  been  fought  over  so  often  that  both 
sides  knew  all  its  possibilities,  all  its  natural  and 
easily  fortified  strongholds,  and  all  its  old  trench 
lines.  But  in  this  new  terrain  the  advantage  was 
with  the  Germans,  for  they  were  falling  back 
through  a  district  they  had  occupied  during  the 
whole  war  and  so  knew  well,  while  the  Americans 
and  British  were  pursuing  them  into  an  unknown 
region.  All  maps  and  captured  documents,  and 
aeroplane  photos,  and  prisoners'  stories,  and  re- 
ports of  such  French  civilians  as  managed  to  es- 
cape and  slip  through  the  lines  into  our  territory, 
were  sifted  from  information.  Thus  collected  and 
coordinated,  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge  could  be 
gleaned  for  the  intelligence  reports,  but  the  first- 
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hand  information,  especially  about  the  outlying 
defenses  immediately  opposite  our  front,  had  to  be 
acquired  from  patrol  reconnaissance. 

As  the  American  front  lay  roughly  along  the 
west  bank  of  the  Selle,  it  was  necessary  to  recon- 
noiter  carefully  the  river  to  discover  where  it  was, 
and  where  it  was  not,  fordable.  This  work  was 
carried  out  in  an  especially  skillful  way  on  the  night 
of  October  fifteenth.  It  was  found  that  the  river 
was  fordable  everywhere  except  at  a  few  deep 
holes.  But  high  banks  and  these  holes  left  no 
passage  open  to  tanks  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
sector.  It  was  plain  that  any  tanks  used  in  the 
next  assault  would  all  have  to  cross  farther  up 
near  the  right  boundary  of  the  corps  sector. 

During  this  period  of  preparation  for  the  next 
attack,  Corps  Headquarters,  in  a  desperate  effort 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  moving  front,  ad- 
vanced once  more,  this  time  to  a  little  town  called 
Wian court.  About  its  only  claim  to  being  so 
chosen  was  its  smallness  and  consequent  relative 
safety  from  aerial  attack.  The  Germans  had 
vacated  it  only  a  few  days  before,  and  the  place 
still  reeked  with  the  filth  they  left  behind  them. 
Great  green  flies,  larger  than  horseflies,  bloated  and 
glutted  from  the  bodies  of  enemy  dead  that  still 
lay  in  the  surrounding  fields,  covered  the  walls  of 
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the  ruined  houses.  "Chloride  of  lime!"  was  the 
great  cry  of  the  Americans  as  they  moved  in. 

Many  people  came  to  look  the  place  over  before 
moving  there,  and  almost  everybody  recommended 
that  the  Headquarters  go  somewhere  else.  But 
they  could  not  agree  on  any  other  place;  all  had 
different  ideas.  Only  the  engineer  held  a  brief  for 
Wiancourt,  but  then  some  later  said  that  the 
quarters  of  the  engineers,  though  up  a  side  road  and 
inconspicuous,  were  the  best  in  town.  The  early 
bird — and  all  that ! 

The  billeting  officer,  as  usual  the  official  receiver 
of  all  complaints,  did  not  cotton  to  the  place.  In 
fact,  he  laid  a  deep  scheme  to  have  the  choice 
vetoed  by  the  highest  authority.  For,  one  dark 
and  rainy  day,  the  General  came  up  to  inspect  the 
proposed  new  site. 

"Ah,"  said  the  billeting  officer,  "the  best-laid 
schemes  of  mice  and  men  gang  aft  a-gley ;  perhaps 
I'll  fox  the  engineer  yet." 

So  he  led  the  General  around  the  town — through 
the  mud,  into  the  dirtiest  and  leakiest  houses,  past 
a  rotting  horse  carcass  that  blocked  a  dugout  en- 
trance, pointed  out  the  mined  buildings,  dilated 
upon  the  unsanitary  state  of  things,  and  the  flies 
and  dead  Boches!  In  fact,  he  rather  flattered 
himself  on  the  way  he  did  it,  and  didn't  see  how 
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anybody  could  want  to  live  in  such  a  town  after 
his  personally  conducted  tour  and  the  fragrant, 
descriptive  language  with  which  he  had  flavored  it. 

But  the  General  was  an  old  campaigner,  though 
his  guide  was  not.  And  just  as  the  crowning  apex 
of  misery  and  discomfort  and  unpleasantness  was 
reached,  he  turned  to  the  billeting  officer  with  a 
beaming  smile,  and  said : 

1 '  Well,  my  boy,  it's  a  rotten  looking  place  to-day, 
but  to-morrow,  when  the  sun  is  out,  you'll  feel 
much  better  about  it!" 

So  Wiancourt  remained  the  chosen  spot. 

Before  the  main  part  of  the  headquarters  had 
moved  up  there,  one  of  the  intelligence  officers 
stopped  to  spend  the  night  in  this  town  with  the 
one  or  two  others  who  had  already  arrived.  Reach- 
ing the  place  after  dark,  and  tired  out  after  a  long 
day  of  collecting  information  from  prisoners  and 
other  sources  at  the  front,  he  entered  the  first 
house  with  a  roof  on,  and  flinging  down  his  bedding 
roll,  unrolled  it  in  the  only  clear  space  there  seemed 
to  be  among  the  rubble  and  junk  that  littered 
the  floor.  Then  he  crawled  in,  notwithstanding  a 
strong  and  none  too  pleasant  odor  that  seemed  to 
fill  the  room.  You  cannot,  however,  be  particular 
in  war  time.  He  soon  fell  asleep.  Waking  in  the 
morning,  with  the  ruined  house  open  to  the  day- 
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light,  the  smell  still  seemed  to  be  there.  Rolling 
over  in  his  blankets  he  suddenly  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  a  dead  Hun,  beside  whom  the 
bedroll  had  been  inadvertently  unrolled  in  the 
darkness!  And  he  was  not  so  freshly  dead,  either. 
Earlier  in  the  same  afternoon  some  of  the  other 
officers  reached  the  town  and  proceeded  to  hunt 
them  comfortable  billets.  Several  found  a  most 
attractive  and  comparatively  little-ruined  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  town,  of  which  they  took  prompt 
possession.  Bedding  was  unrolled,  and  prepara- 
tions made  for  the  night.  Then  someone,  coming 
out  of  the  door  just  before  darkness  set  in,  suddenly 
saw  posted  above  the  entrance  the  sign, 

"THIS  HOUSE  is  MINED." 

All  previous  records  for  speedy  evacuation  were 
promptly  broken,  and  the  group  gathered  in 
another  less  inviting  but  safer  abode.  About  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  all  awakened  by 
a  terrific  explosion.  Rushing  out  to  see  what  had 
happened,  they  found  that  one  side  of  the  house 
they  had  all  but  slept  in  had  been  blown  sky  high 
by  the  mine! 

On  the  night  of  October  sixteenth,  the  Thirtieth 
Division  took  over  the  right  half  of  the  corps  sec- 
tor from  the  Twenty-seventh.  This  gave  the  corps 
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a  frontage  of  two  divisions  for  the  attack  on  the 
line  on  the  Selle  River. 

The  attack  opened  all  along  the  front  of  the 
Fourth  Army  on  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth. 
The  Twenty-seventh  Division,  part  of  whose  line 
ran  through  the  village  of  St.  Souplet  on  the  west- 
ern edge  of  the  stream,  soon  cleared  out  this  town 
and  forced  a  passage  across  the  river.  No  sooner 
were  the  leading  waves  across  than  the  engineers 
started  work  immediately  constructing  a  bridge 
for  the  passage  of  the  light  artillery,  which  was  to 
move  up  as  soon  as  it  could  cross  the  stream. 

Beyond  the  Selle  was  a  big  railway  embankment, 
thirty  or  forty  feet  high  in  places,  along  which  ran 
a  railroad  that  roughly  paralleled  the  first  line 
throughout  the  corps  sector.  This  was  more  of  an 
obstacle,  and  the  crossing  of  it  slowed  somewhat 
the  advance.  This  delay  resulted  in  the  infantry's 
falling  behind  their  barrage,  and  so  losing  much  of 
its  advantage  in  the  task  of  subduing  the  machine- 
gun  nests  on  the  ridges  beyond.  One  particular 
nest  was  passed  by  in  the  fog,  and  made  consider- 
able trouble  until  it  was  finally  mopped  up  by  the 
supporting  troops. 

A  thick  mist  hung  heavy  throughout  the  morn- 
ing, rendering  difficult  the  manoeuvring  of  both 
infantry  and  tanks.  Since  on  the  Twenty-seventh's 
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front  the  Selle  had  been  found  impassable  to  the 
tanks,  these  had  been  compelled  to  cross  farther 
up-stream  in  the  Thirtieth's  sector.  Their  inten- 
tion was,  after  crossing,  to  turn  north  again  and 
meet  the  infantry  after  it  had  forced  a  passage  of 
the  river,  and  cooperate  with  it  in  clearing  up  the 
machine  guns  and  strongholds  that  lined  the  ridges. 
But  in  the  fog  the  tanks  lost  their  way,  and  only 
two  of  them  reappeared  with  their  division. 

After  reaching  the  Le  Cateau-Arbre  Guernon 
road,  the  advance  was  halted  in  order  to  allow  the 
troops  on  the  flanks,  which  had  encountered  some- 
what greater  opposition,  to  catch  up.  The  Twenty- 
seventh  had  pushed  itself  out  into  the  nose  of  a 
narrow  salient,  and  a  further  immediate  advance 
would  expose  it  to  the  danger  of  a  counter-attack 

on  its  flank, 
j 

A  story  came  back  to  division  headquarters  the 
next  day  of  how  one  battalion  in  advance  of  the 
others  had  fought  its  way  into  a  little  hamlet  just 
at  nightfall.  The  Germans,  after  some  fighting, 
cleared  out  of  the  village  and  lay  almost  around  it 
in  a  menacing  ring.  But  despite  his  dangerous 
situation,  the  battalion  commander  prepared  to 
hold  the  town  against  any  assault.  Appointing  a 
town  major  and  a  billeting  officer,  he  reconnoitered 
all  the  houses,  and  made  arrangements  for  all  the 
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men  who  could  be  spared  to  have  a  comfortable 
night.  Meanwhile,  an  American  tank  came  nosing 
into  the  town  expecting  to  find  it  full  of  Germans. 
This,  too,  was  added  to  the  defenses.  Then  the 
battalion  lay  down  to  rest  until  morning,  with  a 
strong  line  of  outposts  around  the  town  to  repel 
any  attack,1  while  the  tank  snorted  and  bumped 
in  a  circle  about  the  outskirts  and  fooled  the  Ger- 
mans into  thinking  that  the  place  was  alive  with  a 
whole  company  of  tanks ! 

Meanwhile  the  Thirtieth  Division  had  also  been 
advancing,  in  spite  of  two  strongly  fortified  villages 
against  which  it  had  run  at  the  very  outset.  Even- 
tually subduing  these,  they  crossed  to  the  ridge 
beyond,  where  their  progress  was  retarded  by  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  contact  with  the  Ninth 
Corps  on  its  right.  Sufficient  reserves  were  not 
available  to  form  a  strong  defensive  flank  in  that 
direction,  so  the  only  alternative  was  to  stop  and 
wait.  The  Ninth  Corps,  in  its  turn,  was  delayed 
in  order  to  keep  contact  on  its  right  with  the  Tenth 
French  Army,  which  was  advancing  through  the 
country  to  the  east  of  St.  Quentin,  but  whose  prog- 
ress had  not  been  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Fourth 
Army. 

With  the  idea  of  expediting  messages  from  the 
front  to  Corps  Headquarters  during  this  "push," 
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an  advanced  "message  center"  had  been  estab- 
lished close  behind  the  original  start  line.  From 
this  point,  where  an  officer,  some  signalmen  and 
operators,  and  several  couriers  were  stationed,  all 
means  of  communication  were  supposed  to  be 
available  by  which  liaison  officers  and  others  might 
get  messages  instantly  forwarded  to  the  corps. 
There  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  motorcycle 
despatch  riders  were  all  held  in  readiness,  and  it 
was  believed  that  at  least  one  of  these  many 
methods  of  communication  would  always  be 
available. 

But  it  did  not  work  out  quite  as  well  as  expected. 
The  heavy  shelling  throughout  the  morning  made 
communication  of  any  sort  extremely  difficult  and 
damaged  most  of  the  wires.  For  one  lucid  interval 
a  liaison  officer  did  manage  to  get  through  on  the 
phone  to  the  dugout  that  harbored  the  message 
center  and  speak  to  the  officer  in  charge.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  moment,  and  with  a  view  to 
getting  some  messages  relayed  to  the  corps,  he 
asked  how  the  scheme  was  working. 

"Oh, "  replied  the  officer  in  charge,  a  cheery  soul 
in  spite  of  adversity,  "the  wireless  won't  work,  the 
shelling  has  ruptured  all  the  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires,  and  every  time  I  send  out  a  courier  an 
unlucky  shot  puts  either  him  or  his  machine  out 
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of  business !  Otherwise,  we're  doing  very  nicely, 
thank— 

B-z-z-z-z  Bun-ng — and  this  last  line  went  to 
pieces  for  good  and  all ! 

On  October  eighteenth,  the  Fourth  Army  re- 
newed the  attack  along  its  whole  front.  During 
the  night  the  Ninth  Corps  had  continued  to  ad- 
vance so  that  by  the  morning  the  Americans  were 
no  longer  in  the  advanced  and  dangerous  position 
they  had  occupied  the  night  before. 

The  Twenty-seventh  Division  met  with  opposi- 
tion at  two  farms,  called  Jonc  de  Mer  and  La 
Roux,  but  captured  these  strong  points  and  ad- 
vanced to  the  ridge  beyond. 

The  Thirtieth  was  delayed  in  starting,  owing  to 
the  attack  of  the  division  on  its  right  being  held 
up  until  ten  o'clock.  This  was,  in  turn,  necessi- 
tated by  the  slower  advance  of  the  French  on  the 
south.  Consequently,  when  the  Thirtieth  did  get 
started,  the  day  was  half  over.  But  despite  the 
handicap  the  line  was  advanced  past  the  strong- 
holds of  Ribeauville  and  Ecaillon,  up  to  the  town 
of  Mazinghien,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile. 

The  advance  was  resumed  the  next  day.  The 
Thirtieth  captured  Mazinghien  and  pushed  on. 
The  objective  was  the  high  ground  that  overlooked 
the  Sambre  Canal.  Meanwhile  the  Twenty- 
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seventh  Division  had  sent  out  strong  patrols  and, 
behind  them,  was  advancing  toward  the  town  of 
Catillon. 

By  nightfall  on  the  nineteenth  the  high  ground 
overlooking  the  canal  had  been  reached.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  fresh  and  prepared  attack  would  be 
needed  to  pierce  this  new  defensive  line  of  the 
canal,  behind  which  the  enemy  had  withdrawn  his 
artillery  and  was  preparing  to  make  a  stand.  Con- 
sequently orders  were  issued  to  advance  no  farther 
for  the  present. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

HUN  OPINIONS  OF  THE  YANKEE 

German  prisoners  a  motley  sight  as  they  amble  away  from  the 
war.  Morale  shattered.  A  German  baron  and  a  sergeant  from 
Tennessee. 

The  stories  told  at  the  prisoners'  cage.  One  tells  of  receiving 
instructions  relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  American  soldier; 
German  surprise  that  the  Yankee  "does  not  fire  on  stretcher 
bearers." 

"Booby  traps" — and  a  Hun  electrician  who  wanted  a  job. 

A  neat  dozen  dugouts  that  were  filled  with — surprise. 

WHILE  the  battle  had  been  raging  furiously  and 
these  men,  new  to  the  war,  plunging  forward  each 
day  over  greater  distances  than  could  have  been 
gained  during  months  of  dogged  hammering  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  war,  the  Hun  morale  had 
gone  to  pieces.  His  scared  horde  now  fled  in  wild 
frenzy  when  miles  of  heavy  guns  in  chorus  simul- 
taneously sounded  their  rumbling  morning  death 
knell  and  great  waves  of  determined  khaki-colored 
figures,  their  collective  drab  hue  sharply  broken 
by  their  glistening  bayonets,  suddenly  sprang  over 
the  rolling  hillsides  that  had  hidden  them  during 
the  restless  night. 

3" 
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Many  there  were  who  did  not  flee,  but  seemed 
bent  on  the  last  dregs  of  bitter  revenge  against 
those  who  had  come  into  the  war  when,  from  a  Hun 
point  of  view,  it  was  going  well,  and  as  the  waves 
passed  over  them  the  bodies  of  these  strewed  the 
gently  rolling  land  like  ghastly  reminders  of  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  sweep  back  the  ocean  with 
a  broom. 

Others  there  were  who  were  actually  overtaken 
in  the  foot  race  cross  country,  and  who  in  droves 
would  fling  down  their  arms  and  surrender.  And 
there  were  still  others  who  had  neither  fight  nor 
even  flight  left  in  them,  and  who,  the  moment  they 
could  get  beyond  the  control  of  those  among  their 
own  officers  who  still  retained  determination,  would 
throw  up  their  hands  and  plead  "Kamerad." 
Through  them  the  khaki  waves  would  pass,  a  man 
among  the  "walking  wounded"  herding  together 
a  hundred  or  more  of  the  forlorn-looking  prisoners 
for  the  trek  back  to  support  lines,  from  whence, 
feeling  at  last  comparatively  secure,  they  would 
march  to  the  divisional  and  thence  to  the  corps 
prisoner  cage. 

A  motley  sight  they  presented  as  they  ambled 
along  these  roads  just  back  of  the  war,  enough  of 
them  under  the  command  of  a  lone  corporal  or 
buck  private  to  rend  him  to  bits  if  they  had  had 
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fight  enough  left  in  them.  Some  would  become 
more  and  more  indignant  and  surly  as  distance 
decreased  the  frequency  of  the  shells  that  fell  on  or 
near  the  road,  some  were  only  too  glad  to  be  made 
prisoners,  and  showed  it — for  them,  the  war's 
dangers  were  finished.  Among  the  happiest  of 
them  all  were  the  ones  from  a  German  naval  di- 
vision that  had  just  been  sent  from  the  north  to 
try  to  stop  this  victorious  charge  of  the  British 
Fourth  Army  and  its  American  units,  who  carried 
forward  with  such  machine-like  precision  each  day 
the  apex  of  the  wedge  that  the  Fourth  Army  was 
driving  into  the  German  lines.  These  were  -the 
only  really  jovial  Germans  of  the  group.  They  had 
had  "soft  jobs"  on  coast  defense  work  in  northern 
Belgium  until  now,  and  they  did  not  feel  in  the 
least  like  going  to  war  at  this  moment  when  the 
end  was,  to  them,  plainly  in  sight;  this  they  freely 
admitted.  They  came  in  droves,  rollicking  and 
laughing  and  congratulating  each  other  on  getting 
out  of  a  tight  situation  with  a  minimum  degree  of 
personal  inconvenience. 

Most  of  the  prisoners  were  in  the  familiar  "feld- 
grau"  or  field-gray,  some  wore  the  green  of  the 
Prussian  and  Saxon  Jager  battalions  or  the  "grau- 
griin"  of  machine  gunners,  and  all  were  em- 
blazoned with  the  bright  and  varied  colors  of 
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regimental  and  battalion  emblems  on  cuffs  and 
collars,  and  on  the  soft  caps  that  they  produced 
from  their  pockets  when  it  finally  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  wear  steel  helmets.    The  study  of  the 
significance  of  these  various  uniforms  and    mark- 
ings kept  a  considerable  number  of  men  in  the  In- 
telligence Department  busy  day  and  night,  and 
each  night  the  Department  would  issue  a  long  list 
and  advise  G.  H.  Q.  as  to  what  German  uniforms 
had  been   identified   during  the  preceding   day. 
During  the  same  process  of  identification  along  the 
entire  front  from  Switzerland  to  the  northern  coast 
of  Belgium  a  remarkably  accurate  check  on  move- 
ments of  units  within  the  German  army  could  be 
kept.    The  combined  prisoners'  stories  gave  very 
complete  information  as  to  the  strengths  of  the 
different  units,  and  thus  it  was  possible  to  tell 
where  concentrations  for  defense  or  attack  were 
being  effected  and  where  the  line  had  been  weak- 
ened for  this  purpose.     This  is  the  underlying  rea- 
son for  the  small  engagements  known  as  "trench 
raids, "  and  this  was  why  both  sides  for  four  years 
had  sent  out  small  detachments  under  cover  of 
night,  assigned — not  to  fight,  if  that  were  avoid- 
able— but  to  bring  back  prisoners. 

A  feature  that  commanded  the  attention  of  their 
American  captors  from  the  start  was  the  attitude 
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of  these  prisoners  toward  their  own  captured 
officers,  and  notably  the  attitude  of  these  toward 
their  own  men.  They  could  not  be  left  together. 
The  men  cast  sullen,  hating  glances  at  their  officers 
now  that  the  latter  no  longer  held  a  whip  hand,  and 
the  latter  made  no  pretense  of  concealing  their 
contempt  for  the  men  who  had  fought  under  and 
for  them.  One  was  ordered  by  an  American  ser- 
geant to  pick  up  the  forward  end  of  a  litter  on 
which  a  badly  wounded  German  had  been  placed. 
The  battle  had  swept  on  meantime,  leaving  the 
field  practically  deserted  except  for  dead.  The 
sergeant  had  already  seized  the  rear  end  of  the 
litter. 

" Never" — the  Prussian,  who  understood  and 
spoke  English  fluently,  exclaimed,  bristling  with 
red-faced  dignity — "that  man  is  a  common  pri- 
vate. I  am  a  baron.  It  is  too  ridiculous !" 

The  sergeant  was  from  a  mountain  in  Tennessee 
that  hasn't  a  baron  on  it.  The  baron,  valuing  his 
life,  carried  the  stretcher,  to  the  obvious  amaze- 
ment of  the  wounded  German  on  it. 

At  the  prison  cages,  which  normally  consisted 
of  nothing  more  than  a  rude  examination  office  and 
a  high  barbed  wire  enclosure,  about  which  armed 
sentries  patrolled  day  and  night,  the  prisoners  were 
searched  and  quizzed  within  a  few  hours  after  they 
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had  borne  arms  within  their  own  lines.  In  their 
attitudes  during  these  inquisitions,  which  were 
conducted  by  officers  familiar  with  the  German 
tongue,  many  of  the  prisoners  were  ridiculously 
amusing.  They  had  been  told  by  their  own  officers, 
it  appeared  both  from  their  actions  and  statements, 
that  they  would  be  treated  brutally  if  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans.  And  so  a  great  many 
of  them  thought  to  buy  favor  by  offering  gifts  to 
the  guards.  They  would  dig  from  their  pockets 
such  things  as  knives  and  watches,  some  of  great 
value,  or  cigarette  cases,  or  whatever  trinkets  they 
happened  to  have,  and  proffer  these  in  the  hope  of 
being  unmolested  by  the  fearful  men  from  the 
new  and  wild  world.  Most  frequent  of  all  the  gifts 
were  their  iron  crosses  and  ribbons,  and  the  printed 
citations  bestowing  these,  which  they  usually 
carried  in  their  pockets.  Seemingly  every  third 
prisoner  was  possessed  of  an  iron  cross,  and  so 
common  did  these  trinkets  become  that  their  value 
as  souvenirs  dropped  as  the  advance  continued, 
until  they  could  be  bought  for  a  comparatively  few 
francs  from  any  troops  that  had  been  near  the 
front. 

The  prices  of  German  automatic  pistols  and  field 
glasses  similarly  dropped  a  long  distance  below 
par,  par  being  anywhere  from  one  hundred  to  two 
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hundred  francs,  or  $20  to  $40.  German  helmets, 
camouflaged  or  otherwise,  became  a  drug  on  the 
souvenir  market,  and  it  would  be  a  three-day  joke 
if  any  shrewd  Yankee  or  Tommy,  sent  to  the  rear 
on  some  mission  or  other,  succeeded  in  selling  one 
for  five  francs.  The  fields  were  littered  with  them, 
and  now  that  they  were  available  by  the  carload, 
actually  fewer  were  mailed  home  by  our  men  than 
during  the  earlier  days  when  they  had  been  com- 
paratively difficult  to  procure  and  when  "par" 
was  as  high  as  twenty  francs.  So  certain  did  it 
seem  that  they  must  now  be  so  common  that  they 
would  no  longer  be  of  even  passing  interest  at  home , 
where  it  seemed  that  by  this  time  there  must  be  at 
least  one  in  each  household,  that  few  of  the  men 
took  the  trouble  to  mail  them  home. 

When  the  prisoners  received  food,  and  often 
cigarettes,  instead  of  the  blows  they  had  been  re- 
peatedly told  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, they  were  the  most  surprised  creatures  of  the 
zone.  And  they  ate  ravenously,  and  then  talked 
volubly.  Many  of  them  lied  persistently  under 
examination,  but  when  a  thousand  stories  are 
compared,  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  lies — 
every  prisoner  will  be  truthful  in  the  parts  of  his 
story  that  he  thinks  you  must  know  about,  and 
will  attempt  to  conceal  only  the  other  parts  by  lies 
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or  exaggeration.  The  part  which  half  a  dozen 
assume  you  know  and  therefore  discuss  fluently, 
another  will  lie  about  most  adroitly,  but  give  a 
valuable  account  of  the  parts  that  the  first  group 
attempted  to  conceal  through  lies  that  they  did 
not  know  conflicted  with  each  other's  versions. 

There  was  a  strong  inclination  on  the  part  of  a 
great  many  of  the  prisoners  to  argue  with  their 
American  inquisitors  to  the  effect  that  America 
had  no  right  to  enter  the  war,  and  as  to  the  merits 
of  America's  President,  for  whom  they  had  been 
taught  to  hold  little  affection,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

Maps,  sketches,  and  occasionally  important  doc- 
uments, would  be  found  on  some  of  the  prisoners, 
revealing  positions  of  new  trenches,  machine-gun 
nests,  or  other  earthworks,  and  each  day  the  In- 
telligence Department  would  render  to  the  tactical 
commanders  for  consideration  in  their  nightly  con- 
ference on  the  next  day's  plans  a  complete  report  of 
the  information  of  value  that  had  been  procured. 

Now  and  then  intelligent  prisoners  would  be 
found  who  talked  frankly,  freely,  and  truthfully, 
either  through  conviction  that  at  this  late  stage 
of  the  war  the  most  they  could  tell  would  make  no 
material  difference  in  the  ultimate  outcome,  or  on 
the  supposition  that  the  Americans  probably  knew 
already  as  much  as  they  themselves  about  the 
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subjects  which  they  discussed.  One  of  these,  an 
officer,  was  moved  to  talk  freely  about  German 
impressions,  and  about  German  reports  from  the 
higher  command,  relative  to  the  efficiency  and 
disposition  of  the  American  in  battle.  He  realized 
that  the  war  was  over,  he  said,  and  he  felt  that  he, 
and  others  in  the  same  boat,  had  been  tricked  by 
the  German  All-Highest  in  regard  to  the  Americans 
and  their  prowess.  He  said  that  the  German 
battalion  officers  had  been  carefully  instructed, 
after  information  had  leaked  out  to  the  effect  that 
Americans  really  had  by  some  means  contrived 
to  reach  France  in  stupendous  numbers,  that  the 
American  soldier,  and  his  officers  especially,  need 
not  be  considered  seriously  after  all.  They  had 
been  told,  however,  of  a  meager  few  good  points  to 
guard  against  in  the  American  fighting  character. 

The  part  that  Americans  had  played  so  far  in 
the  war,  he  said,  had  been  carefully  analyzed  for 
these  German  officers  by  their  high  command. 

In  their  reports  the  Germans  asserted  that  the 
American  infantry  advances  were  meticulously 
scheduled,  but  resulted  in  considerable  awkward- 
ness of  movement  of  the  closely  compact  waves  of 
riflemen  who  passed  over  the  terrain,  and  that  the 
shock  troops  recoiled  before  the  slightest  resistance, 
and  gave  the  impression  of  uneasiness,  even  of  help- 
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lessness.  Neither  officers  nor  men  understood  how 
to  utilize  the  terrain,  according  to  the  German  in- 
structions, and  on  meeting  resistance,  instead  of 
seeking  cover,  they  "ran  back."  Moreover,  in 
continuation,  the  German  pompously  observed  that 
the  American  very  obviously  did  not  know  how  to 
work  his  way  forwards  or  backwards,  crawling  or 
in  quick  dashes;  but  that,  instead,  he  dropped,  and 
then  attempted  to  stand  up  again.  In  shell-hole 
fighting  the  American  was  completely  at  sea  and 
did  not  know  how  to  organize  shell  craters,  these 
German  officers  were  told.  Nor  did  the  individual 
American  in  the  least  understand  how  to  handle 
himself.  At  bottom  he  was  conceded  to  be  un- 
questionably brave,  but  quite  irresolute  in  attack- 
ing, while  hand  grenades  had  the  interesting  effect 
of  putting  him  immediately  to  flight. 

The  American  was  very  much  "afraid"  of  being 
taken  prisoner  and  defended  himself  violently  to 
the  last  against  this  danger,  surrendering  never. 
This,  the  Hun  observer  remarked,  seemed  to  be  a 
result  of  propaganda  picturing  cruel  treatment  if 
the  American  fell  into  German  hands.  He  con- 
ceded that  the  American  was  actually  expert  in 
the  handling  of  machine  guns,  that  he  was  firm  on 
the  defensive,  and  developed  strong  power  of  re- 
sistance by  virtue  of  the  numerous  machine  guns 
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that  formed  part  of  his  equipment.  The  bearing 
of  the  infantry,  however,  indicated  "slight  military 
training, "  he  observed. 

American  artillery  was  at  its  best  only  so  long 
as  it  remained  in  its  original  position  during  the 
preparation  for  attack,  according  to  these  observa- 
tions, and  its  methods  of  fire  were  good  until  this 
time  was  reached.  It  was  prompt  in  reaching  tar- 
gets of  opportunity,  but  this,  the  Hun  observed, 
was  apparently  due  to  a  very  lavish  employment 
of  technical  devices,  which  enabled  the  American 
to  provide  a  well-directed  artillery  fire  within  a 
minimum  period.  Also  liaison  between  infantry 
and  artillery  was  conceded  to  be  perfect,  and  when 
infantry  ran  into  machine-gun  nests  it  fell  back  at 
once,  and  new  artillery  preparation  from  batteries 
accompanying  the  advance  was  commenced  with 
promptness.  But  the  artillery,  while  technically 
well-trained,  lacked  in  ease  of  movement  and  was 
short  of  the  proper  degree  of  skill  and  adaptability, 
Germans  were  told. 

After  making  these  mixed  comments,  the  Ger- 
man proceeded  to  argue  that  despite  the  few  points 
conceded,  the  American's  shortcomings  more  than 
overcame  them.  His  leadership  was  thoroughly 
weak  and  uncertain,  he  obviously  possessed  a  large 
number  of  officers,  but  their  confusion  was  ab- 
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solutely  unmistakable  after  the  attainment  of  their 
first  objective;  and  they  were  totally  helpless  when 
a  new  situation  arose,  and  were  incompetent  to  fol- 
low up  whatever  success  they  had  already  attained. 

The  Americans  also  illustrated  their  complete 
military  incompetence,  according  to  the  Hun,  in 
the  matter  of  exploitation  of  their  original  suc- 
cesses, and  favorable  opportunities  for  rolling  up 
the  flanks  were  missed.  The  American  "higher 
command ' '  also  came  in  for  its  meed  of  derogatory 
criticism,  although  in  fact  observers  from  all  of 
the  Allied  armies  praised  the  American  staff  work. 
According  to  the  German,  however,  our  higher 
command  did  not  understand  how  to  grasp 
opportunities  quickly  or  to  exploit  them,  and 
was  able  only  to  schedule  the  original  plan  of  at- 
tack. After  getting  the  infantry  to  its  objective 
by  plunging  straight  ahead,  the  higher  command 
fell  down,  not  being  conversant  with  the  tactical 
principles  of  handling  large  units. 

For  some  reason  the  German  conceded  that  the 
American  appeared  to  be  quite  "honorable,"  and 
that  "he  does  not  fire  on  stretcher-bearers." 

However,  in  conclusion,  he  observed  that  the 
American  was  very  much  of  a  dilletante,  and  that 
he  therefore  was  not  dangerous  in  attack.  The 
Germans,  he  observed,  had  previously  held  con- 
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siderable  respect  for  the  Americans  on  account  of 
experiences  in  patrol  encounters,  in  which  he  con- 
ceded that  the  Americans  had  shown  themselves 
to  be  keen  soldiers.  With  these  recollections  fresh 
in  mind,  he  said,  the  Germans  had  therefore  ex- 
pected " quite  different"  achievements  in  large- 
scale  operations,  but  that  now,  despite  certain 
" unavoidable "  mishaps,  the  German  morale  was 
"improved"  by  the  battle  in  which  the  St. 
Mihiel  salient  was  lost. 

That  concluded  the  instructions  which  the  Ger- 
man observers  had  sent,  relative  to  the  St. 
Mihiel  victory,  for  the  enlightenment  of  other 
German  officers  whose  men  were  liable  to  come  into 
contact  with  the  Americans  at  an  early  date. 
Whether  plausible  or  not,  stuff  of  this  sort  was 
expected  to  be  swallowed  whole  by  German  line 
officers  and  repeated  as  gospel  to  their  men. 

Other  German  prisoners  examined  at  the  corps 
cage  stated  that  all  leaves  had  been  cancelled 
some  time  before,  and  that  the  situation  had  be- 
come so  desperate  that  they  were  told  by  their 
officers  that  every  man  was  to  be  put  into  the 
firing  line  in  front  of  the  American  corps  in  order 
to  make  a  stand  west  of  the  Sambre  Canal,  a  stand, 
incidentally,  which  they  did  not  succeed  in  making 
for  long. 
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The  German  transport  was  known  at  this  time 
to  have  deteriorated  through  lack  of  care  and  re- 
placements until  it  was  in  miserable  condition. 
And  one  of  the  first  things  that  struck  the  prisoners, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  on  which  numbers  of 
them  commented,  was  the  high  state  of  perfection 
of  the  British  and  American  transport,  both  motor 
and  horse-drawn.  They  had  assumed  ours  to  be 
in  the  same  condition  theirs  had  reached. 

"We  didn't  know  how  badly  we  were  whipped 
till  we  saw  that,"  one  commented  frankly  during 
his  examination. 

The  total  number  of  prisoners  of  war  captured 
by  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  divisions 
during  this  drive,  in  which  the  Hindenburg  Line 
had  been  smashed,  and  in  which  these  divisions 
had  hurtled  on  through  twenty  miles  of  German 
occupied  territory,  was  152  officers  and  5794  other 
ranks.  As  soon  as  these  could  be  examined  they 
were  sent  back  from  the  corps  cage,  where  housing 
facilities  were  necessarily  meager,  to  the  British 
P.  O.  W. — or  prisoners  of  war — central  cage  at 
Abbeville,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  south,  where 
American  prisoners  of  war  were  assembled  from 
all  sectors  on  which  Americans  fought.  There  they 
were  divided  into  P.  O.  W.  companies  for  road  and 
construction  work  and  other  labor. 
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Some  of  these  had  labor  to  perform  before  they 
reached  the  south,  however.  The  advance  had 
been  so  rapid  that  it  had  proved  impractical  to 
take  large  numbers  of  men  away  from  the  front 
line  for  the  purpose  of  burying  dead  men  and 
animals,  and  groups  of  prisoners,  when  the  line 
had  swept  on  to  a  sufficient  distance,  were  used  for 
this  purpose,  particularly  for  burying  German  dead 
and  the  dead  horses  and  mules  that  were  to  be  seen 
on  all  the  roadways. 

And  a  few  were  used  for  another  purpose  in 
which  there  seemed  a  certain  sort  of  poetic  justice. 
One  of  the  sneakiest,  and  from  a  military  point  of 
view,  one  of  the  least  efficient  customs  of  war  that 
the  Germans  introduced  was  the  setting  of  what 
Tommy  Atkins  light-heartedly  dubbed  "booby 
traps."  These  consisted  of  bombs  or  mines  with 
hidden  wire  connections  which  would  cause  them 
to  explode  when  a  loose  plank  in  a  dugout  was 
.stepped  upon,  for  example,  or  when  a  dangling 
wire  was  pulled,  or,  in  some  instances,  when  a 
handsome  pair  of  field-glasses,  or  a  pistol,  or  other 
tempting  ' '  souvenirs  "  were  picked  up  from  a  table ; 
and  even  piano  keys  in  recently  evacuated  houses 
or  dugouts  were  unsafe  to  touch.  It  was  reported 
that  there  were  instances  in  which  bodies  of  dead 
Germans  were  connected  with  mines  which  ex- 
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ploded  when  burying  parties  moved  the  bodies. 
Efforts  to  verify  this  last  report  were  unsuccessful, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  Americans  who  were 
in  this  region. 

But  these  expedients  produced  small  military 
result  at  best,  killing  but  a  few,  usually  failing  in 
their  purpose,  and  seldom  achieving  more  than  the 
maiming  of  one  or  two  men.  They  caused,  though, 
vast  caution  on  the  part  of  both  Tommy  Atkins 
and  the  Yankee,  and  both  came  to  regard  a  loose 
wire  in  newly  conquered  territory  as  a  thing  of 
genuine  horror,  and  both  would  promptly  call  for 
the  engineers  to  investigate  and  remove  it.  In  the 
St.  Quentin  canal  tunnel  was  found  a  complete 
electric  lighting  plant  which  might  be  made  of 
considerable  value  for  future  use.  The  soldiers  dis- 
covering it  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  extensively 
connected  with  hidden  mines  and  bombs.  At 
about  this  time  the  quizzing  of  prisoners  had  re- 
vealed several  who  in  describing  their  own  duties 
immediately  before  capture,  said  that  they  had 
worked  on  an  electric  plant  in  the  tunnel. 

"Very  well — there's  a  job  for  you  there  now," 
they  were  told,  and  were  instructed  to  start  the 
electric  light  plant  running  again.  They  cast 
significant  glances  at  each  other,  shrugged  their 
shoulders — and  cleaned  out  the  intricate  network 
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of  mines.  And  then  their  leader  applied  for  a  job. 
He  had  run  that  electric  plant  for  nearly  four  years 
he  said,  and  he  would  like  now,  as  he  had  to  work 
anyhow,  to  continue  in  his  old  job. 

Sic  semper  tyrannis  ! 

And  having  to  do  with  that  immutable  law  of 
self-preservation  and  the  consequent  impulse  to 
yell  for  engineer  troops  when  loose  wires  were  ob- 
served, there  was  a  yarn  that  can't  be  vouched  for 
here,  but  that  was  so  plausible  under  the  circum- 
stances that  it  went  the  mess  rounds  rapidly. 

It  appears  that  as  the  line  swept  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly,  before  dawn  one  day,  over  great 
stretches  of  Hun-occupied  land  that  yesterday 
had  been  to  all  appearances  miles  out  of  reach,  a 
dozen  neatly  arranged  Boche  dugouts  were  found 
in  orderly  row  along  the  roadside.  An  infantry 
captain,  bringing  up  a  company  for  the  next  day's 
relief,  spied  them  after  marching  all  night,  and 
congratulated  himself  on  finding  such  a  good  set 
of  billets  for  a  rest.  But  at  the  side  of  each  en- 
trance was  a  loose  wire  that  ran  down  into  the 
black  depths  of  the  dugout.  The  captain,  after 
ordering  his  men  to  keep  away  from  there,  went  in 
search  of  an  engineer  officer  and  returned  with  one 
in  a  few  minutes. 

"Oh,  I  noticed  those — no  danger  in  'em — too 
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much  regularity,"  the  engineer  officer  assured  as 
soon  as  he  saw  the  cause  of  suspicion.  The  infantry 
captain  was  not  satisfied  with  theory  alone  and 
wanted  a  careful  investigation  made  forthwith. 

"Well,  I'll  prove  they're  all  right,"  the  engineer 
officer  laughed,  and  quickly  walked  down  the  row 
of  dugouts  giving  a  healthy  tug  at  each  dangling 
wire  as  he  passed.  Nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  a 
faint  tinkling  sound  deep  down  in  the  caverns,  and 
the  engineer  started  away,  when,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  in  sight,  between  twenty  and  thirty 
sleepy,  bedraggled  Boches  commenced  to  appear 
out  of  each  dugout,  rubbing  their  eyes  and  yawn- 
ing, and  carrying  open  and  empty  mess  kits  in  their 
hands. 

It  had  been  their  breakfast  signal. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

OUT   FOR   A   REST 

Requisitioned  replacements  fail  to  arrive  from  the  south  and, 
it  being  no  longer  urgent  to  continue  the  drive  with  divisions  so 
seriously  weakened  from  heavy  losses,  the  Twenty-seventh  and 
Thirtieth  are  withdrawn  for  a  short  rest  period.  The  armistice 
signed  before  this  period  ends. 

The  British  Army  on  Armistice  Day.  Serious  plight  of  a  young 
major  who  had  never  experienced  adult  civilian  life. 

Frenzied  celebrations  everywhere1 — Paris  invaded  from  all 
directions.  Amiens  a  study  in  various  national  methods  of  ex- 
pressing jubilation. 

More  rest — and  rumors  by  the  score.  Serio-comic  British  fears 
of  revolutionary  possibilities.  Americans  are  granted  seven-day 
leaves  to  England. 

"Old"  friends  must  part;  the  corps  goes  south  to  make  ready 
for  the  trip  home,  and  kidnaps  one  British  officer  en  route. 

The  corps  insignia. 

BY  this  time  both  of  the  American  divisions  were 
badly  in  need  of  a  rest.  They  had  been  in  the  thick 
of  heavy  fighting  continuously  since  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  September,  with  only  a  'few  days'  rest. 
And  by  this  time  both  divisions  had  been  seriously 
weakened — their  numbers  in  fact  had  been  deci- 
mated. The  men  were  still  willing  to  go  on,  but 
German  aggression  had  been  stopped,  and  even 
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German  resistance  had  now  been  shattered ;  more- 
over the  replacements  that  had  been  asked  for 
frequently  for  the  two  divisions  had  not  been  sent 
as  yet,  though  it  was  reported  that  they  were  about 
to  be  forwarded  from  replacement  divisions  in  the 
south. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  General  Rawlinson,  com- 
manding the  British  Fourth  Army,  withdrew  the 
corps  from  the  line,  to  afford  them  an  opportunity 
for  rest  and  to  assimilate  new  men. 

On  the  twentieth  and  twenty -first  of  October, 
therefore,  the  war- weary  National  Guardsmen 
were  drawn  out  of  the  line  that  they  had  advanced 
so  many  miles,  and  began  their  long  trek  back 
across  the  deserted  fields  that  they  had  won  from 
the  enemy.  Areas  in  the  vicinity  of  Amiens  had 
been  selected  for  their  rest,  and  to  these  they 
moved  by  train  and  on  foot,  to  reorganize,  and  to 
prepare  for  the  final  and  grandest  of  all  British 
offensives,  which  the  Germans  finally  avoided  by 
signing  the  armistice.  When  these  two  divisions 
left  the  line,  it  was  expected  that  they  would  be 
back  within  three  weeks. 

Even  the  first  few  days  of  the  rest  period  fur- 
nished a  striking  illustration  of  the  resiliency  of  the 
trained  and  seasoned  soldier.  The  mark  of  their 
gruelling  ordeal  was  to  be  seen  in  their  bearing 
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as  they  marched  away  from  the  war;  the  same  is 
always  true  of  soldiers  just  returning  from  an  ex- 
ceptionally hard  grind.  But  the  men  had  the 
spirit  to  plunge  whole-heartedly  into  training  as 
intensive  as  any  they  had  ever  undertaken  in  their 
earlier  days  of  preparation,  and  within  less  than  a 
week  there  were  signs  that  the  Boche  would  find 
these  particular  foes  even  more  dangerous  than 
they  had  been  in  the  first  rush  of  their  enthusiasm, 
when  finally  they  should  get  back  to  the  line. 
They  had  had  a  long  and  nerve-racking  baptism  of 
fire,  but  they  were  better  soldiers  for  it  after  all. 
They  had  lived  in  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  and 
experienced  the  horror  of  it,  but  a  short  period  of 
time  out  of  range  of  the  "crumps"  and  " whizz- 
bangs,"  as  the  British  had  nicknamed  different 
sorts  of  shells,  and  out  of  earshot  of  the  menacing 
rat-tat-tat  of  machine  guns,  had  worked  wonders 
on  their  morale. 

And  now  came  the  relief  of  an  opportunity  to 
see  "people"  again.  During  what  had  seemed  a 
veritable  age  they  had  been  beyond  the  populated 
region,  had  lived  in  the  stretches  of  what  appeared 
to  be  nothing  but  waste  land,  in  which  not  a  house 
was  standing,  and  had  then  passed  through  towns 
newly  destroyed  or  battered,  seeing  no  civilians 
except  occasional  batches  of  new  refugees  from 
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villages  just  liberated  from  the  German  grip,  and 
these  had  been  passed  quickly  on  to  the  rear. 
Now  it  was  different.  In  Amiens  and  in  the  towns 
near  by  were  natives,  some  of  whom  had  not  moved 
out  of  their  homes  during  the  entire  duration  of  the 
war,  though  they  had  spent  months  on  end  within 
hearing,  and  in  cases  within  range,  of  the  enemy's 
heavy  guns,  and  for  a  brief  two  weeks  during  the 
first  months  of  the  war  part  of  the  territory  had 
been  invaded  by  the  German  horde. 

The  soldiers,  needless  to  say,  flocked  to  the  little 
shops  and  the  restaurants  and  estaminets  as  though 
suddenly  loosed  for  a  picnic.  Even  these  French, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  seeing  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  troops  filter  through  their  towns  to 
or  from  the  war,  were  always  more  cordial  to  troops 
just  out  of  the  line  than  to  any  others,  and  towns 
that  would  have  appeared  monotonous  before,  now 
appeared  as  delightful  resorts.  As  a  result,  the 
"beaucoup  francs"  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
spend  at  the  front  now  quickly  found  their  way 
again  into  circulation. 

During  periods  such  as  this  organizations  like 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  their  greatest  opportunity 
to  improve  morale,  for  recreation  and  amusement 
have  proved  necessary  in  achieving  this.  And  so 
canteens  were  established  promptly,  and  buildings 
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rented   for  recreation  rooms  where  men  might 
gather  about  pianos  and  sing,  or  write  home,  or 
read — and  at  no  time  is  a  newspaper  or  magazine 
from  home  so  welcome  as  after  a  period  such  as 
the  one  that  preceded  this.     It  seems  to  serve  as 
the  link  to  reestablish  connection  with  the  living 
world  back  at  home,  which  has  just  been  so  exceed- 
ing far  away.     Boxing  gloves  and  footballs  were 
somehow  produced,  and  the  French  civilians  looked 
on  with  vast  curiosity  at  the  vigorous  pastimes  of 
the  Yankee  who  is  "resting."     In  true  American 
style  a  great  inter-division  field-day  was  promptly 
arranged  between  the  men  from  New  York  and 
the  men  from  Southern  mountains,  and  a  saucer- 
shaped  bit  of  field  was  found  to  serve  as  an  amphi- 
theater for  it.    It  is  neither  here  nor  there  in  their 
military  story,  nor  does  it  cast  any  light  whatever 
on  their  respective  military  ability,  but  the  fact 
remains — and  it  was  a  surprise  to  not  a  few — that 
the  New  Yorkers  won  more  points  in  that  great 
field-day  competition  than  did  the  men  who  had 
lived  out-door  lives  since  infancy  in  their  native 
mountains.     To  understand  it,  the  fact  that  the 
National  Guard  Division  from  New  York  included 
many  trained  college  and  university  athletes  must 
be  taken  into  consideration. 
While  these  things  were  going  on,  and  training 
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was  progressing  from  day  to  day,  a  few  replace- 
ments began  to  arrive  from  the  American  zone 
farther  south,  and  these  were  promptly  absorbed 
into  the  thinned  ranks  of  the  two  divisions.  There 
were  but  few  altogether,  so  that  as  a  result,  until 
the  time  that  the  armistice  put  an  end  to  all 
military  calculations  for  the  time  at  least,  the 
Twenty -seventh  and  Thirtieth  Divisions  remained 
throughout  their  active  careers  in  France  prob- 
ably the  two  most  homogeneous  divisions  that  we 
had  abroad,  unalloyed  by  the  admixture  of  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  effect  was 
to  give  them  sectional  traditions  that  they  will  re- 
member with  pride  in  the  future;  and  there  are 
many  who  hold  that  this  very  fact  made  them 
better  soldiers,  in  that  it  increased  their  esprit  de 
corps.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  man  gets 
more  inward  satisfaction  serving  with  men  from 
that  particular  part  of  his  country  that  he  calls 
his  own  "home  section." 

Also  an  effort  had  been  made  to  procure  addi- 
tional American  divisions  to  join  in  the  great  drive 
in  the  British  sector,  to  make  up  for  some  of  the 
divisions  that  had  earlier  been  taken  out  of  the 
corps.  Whether  this  would  have  been  accom- 
plished had  hostilities  continued  cannot  be  sur- 
mised, of  course;  but  two  more  divisions  were  sent 
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to  the  northern  zone  just  a  few  weeks  before  the 
armistice  was  signed,  and  it  was  said  at  the  time 
that  they  were  actually  intended  for  service  with 
the  British.  They  were  the  Thirty-seventh,  com- 
posed of  Ohio  guardsmen;  and  the  Ninety -first, 
composed  of  National  Army  troops  from  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  The  latter  was  accompanied  by  the 
Fifty-third  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  the  first  Ameri- 
can artillery  unit  to  see  service  in  the  northern 
zone.  These  divisions,  however,  joined  a  French 
army  that  was  operating  in  Belgium,  and  were 
plunging  ahead  there  at  a  tremendous  rate  when 
the  war  suddenly  stopped  and  left  them  deployed 
not  far  from  Brussels.  Later  one  of  them  marched 
within  a  short  distance  of  this  city,  and  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  seen  only  German  soldiers  for 
four  years — barring  the  occasional  prisoner  com- 
panies— studied  carefully  the  first  Americans  they 
had  seen,  and  named  them  "The  Puritan  Army." 
Elsewhere  throughout  the  British  zone  there 
were  still  a  few  odd  units  of  Americans  who  had 
rendered  detached  service  there  for  a  long  period — 
a  few  engineer  troops,  a  large  number  of  medical 
officers  who  actually  served  in  British  units, 
and  some  aviators.  And  at  various  times  there 
had  been  other  similar  units  temporarily  on  duty 
in  the  zone,  and  connected  only  indirectly  with 
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the  Second  Corps.  Among  them  was  a  railway 
engineer  brigade,  which  included  the  Eleventh, 
Twelfth,  and  Fourteenth  Railway  Engineer  Regi- 
ments, and  which,  despite  being  composed  of  tech- 
nical troops,  had  plunged  into  active  fighting 
during  famous  days  as  early  as  the  autumn  of  1917. 
In  addition  there  were  half  a  dozen  base  hospitals 
manned  entirely  by  Yankees — in  fact,  by  some  of 
the  first  American  units  to  reach  France.  As  Amer- 
ican casualties  were  negligible  during  1917,  these 
medical  units  would  have  had  little  to  do  had  they 
remained  in  the  south,  and  accordingly  they  were 
sent  north  to  assist  in  caring  for  wounded  British, 
as  the  British  were  conducting  heavy  hostilities  at 
the  time. 

And  now  the  last  days  before  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  were  reached,  with  the  German  armies 
demoralized  into  a  scared,  fleeing  mob,  and  with 
the  Allies  not  only  pursuing  at  top  speed,  but  pre- 
paring final  master  strokes  that  would  turn  the 
rout  into  the  most  extensive  military  collapse  of 
all  history.  Just  before  the  armistice  was  signed 
there  was  organized,  on  the  front  of  the  British 
Fourth  Army,  a  flying  column  which  was  known 
officially  and  otherwise  as  "Bethel's  Force,"  and 
about  the  organization  and  existence  of  which  there 
was  necessarily  a  great  deal  of  secrecy  at  the  time. 
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Its  purpose  was  to  pursue  the  rapidly  retreating 
enemy  and  actually  break  through  by  sheer  fast 
traveling.  Another  week  of  hostilities  might  have 
produced  one  of  the  most  picturesque  military 
feats  of  the  entire  war.  The  enemy  was  hastily 
evacuating  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  always 
leaving  rearguards  with  instructions  to  fight  des- 
perately to  cover  the  retreat,  but  with  the  French 
and  Americans  hemming  them  in  on  the  south, 
the  main  cumbersome  body  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  finding  itself  jammed  against  the  Dutch 
border  with  at  best  only  a  tiny  spigot  through 
which  to  trickle  on  its  way  to  Germany.  So  speed- 
ily were  they  falling  back  that  the  Fourth  Army, 
already  a  hundred  miles  from  its  starting  point  at 
Amiens,  and  confronted  with  the  eternal  task  of 
rebuilding  destroyed  railways  and  roads,  could 
scarcely  keep  up  the  pace.  Napoleon  said  that 
"an  army  moves  on  its  belly,"  and  this  experience 
adequately  demonstrated  that  large  bodies  of 
troops  can  advance  no  faster  than  the  lines  of 
communication  and  supply  can  be  built  and  main- 
tained behind  them. 

The  audacious  plan  on  which  Bethel's  Force  was 
founded  called  for  a  wild  flight  of  light  troops- 
cavalry,  horse  artillery,  armored  motor  cars,  and 
even  infantry  in  motor  trucks — all  to  carry  what- 
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ever  food  they  could,  and  then  depend  as  far  as 
possible  on  whatever  else  in  the  way  of  stores  they 
could  capture  from  the  enemy.  It  was  such  an 
exploit  as  one  finds  described  in  stories  of  the  wars 
of  yesteryear.  And  it  was  a  sporting  proposition 
that  appealed  to  all  who  loved  adventure — men 
fairly  begged  permission  to  join  it. 

Bethel's  Force,  however,  had  scarcely  got  started 
on  its  roving  way  when  the  armistice  cut  short  its 
career,  and  the  order  was  issued  that  all  men  should 
stand  fast  when  clocks  reached  eleven  on  the 
eleventh  of  November. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  describe 
all  of  the  reactions  of  this  sudden  cessation  of  all 
the  things  that  had  been  going  on  for  so  many 
years.  It  was,  of  course,  the  long-sought  goal,  the 
end  of  the  days  of  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  in  which  millions  of  men  had  lived  so  long 
that  the  days  of  their  former  peace  seemed  little 
more  than  a  dim  and  distant  memory.  And  na- 
turally enough  there  was  a  sudden  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm over  the  victory  and  the  end  of  the  days 
of  horror.  Up  and  down  the  roads  of  the  British 
zone  rumbled  great  lorries  on  their  accustomed 
duties,  but  bearing  chalked  on  their  tailboards  such 
legends  as:  "Germany  surrenders!"  and  "Armi- 
stice is  Signed,"  and  "The  Kaiser  Quits."  After 
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studying  these  signs  and  grinning  delightedly, 
Tommy  Atkins  went  on  with  his  work.  For  the 
habit  of  long  years  is  not  to  be  lost  in  an  hour,  and 
besides,  the  daily  routine  of  feeding  and  housing 
millions  of  men,  and  the  routine  of  transport  and 
supply  had  still  to  go  on  for  a  long  while.  In  fact, 
less  than  one  man  out  of  five  began  a  vacation  with 
the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and  even  the  vacation 
of  the  man  who  had  been  in  the  foremost  front  did 
not  last  long;  soon  he  too  was  back  in  the  rear 
working  with  his  fellows,  or  again  marching  on 
forced  hikes  forward,  with  as  much  physical  exer- 
tion crowded  into  his  twenty-four  hours  as  had 
been  during  the  days  just  ended. 

While  it  was  the  long-sought  goal,  its  realiza- 
tion suddenly  left  a  blank,  a  void,  that  had  not 
been  counted  upon.  Men  could  scarcely  realize 
the  full  meaning  of  the  change,  and  involuntarily 
that  first  night  curtains  were  lowered  and  shutters 
closed,  and  then  somebody  would  open  them  and 
remind  the  rest  that  the  war  was  over,  that  lights 
need  no  longer  be  screened. 

For  four  and  a  half  years  no  one  had  had  any 
very  urgent  need  of  looking  forward  and  deciding 
what  to  do  next  month,  or  next  year.  The  all- 
pervading  war  would  settle  that;  it  was  a  matter 
of  course.  Now,  serious  groups  began  to  discuss 
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seriously  what  they  would  be  doing  "this  time 
next  year. ' '  And  there  was  not  as  much  humor  in 
the  situation  in  some  cases  as  might  appear  at  first 
glance.  Individuals'  thoughts  would  revert  to  civil 
life  occupations,  to  job-hunting,  and  then  in  many 
tragic  cases  the  realization  would  surge  forward 
that  there  might  be  more  difficulty  than  ever  before. 
Perhaps  new  family  or  other  obligations  had  been 
undertaken  during  the  war's  long  course.  There 
were,  too,  the  many  who  would  go  back  to  civil 
life  as  cripples,  or  semi-cripples,  men  who,  often, 
had  been  able  to  continue  light  military  duties,  and 
practically  to  forget  that  they  were  cripples.  In 
effect  the  armistice  reopened  their  wounds;  their 
condition  had  not  affected  their  incomes  so  long 
as  the  war  lasted,  and  they  served  on  terms  of 
equality  with  other  men  who  were  sound  physically. 
Now  it  was  to  be  different ;  and  there  was  tragedy 
in  it.  And  in  another  group  of  cases  there  was 
more  of  comedy,  but  still  an  element  certainly  not 
comic  to  the  persons  concerned.  This  was  the 
group  of  young  British  officers  who  had  become 
accustomed  to  officers'  incomes;  in  some  cases  had 
married  and  founded  families;  and  who  were  now 
to  be  returned  to  a  civil  life  almost  strange  to 
them.  Not  a  few  of  them  had  reached  high  mili- 
tary rank,  and  consequent  high  remuneration, 
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despite  their  youth.  And  of  these  there  were  some 
who  actually  had  never  experienced  adult  civilian 
life,  and  who  now  suddenly  commenced  to  cast 
about  mentally  for  some  remunerative  civilian 
occupation  for  which  they  might  be  fitted,  only  to 
discover  that  there  were  few  if  any  in  which  they 
could  reasonably  expect  to  command  more  wage 
than  any  one  of  their  rear-rank  privates  who 
happened  to  be  educated. 

A  case  in  point  was  that  of  a  young  British  major 
who  had  quit  school  at  nineteen  to  go  to  Prance 
with  the  "First  Hundred  Thousand,"  as  a  cor- 
poral. He  had  been  promoted  rapidly,  and  had 
been  a  major  for  more  than  a  year  when  hostilities 
ended. 

' '  I  should  have  been  a  barrister  with  some  prac- 
tice by  now,"  he  meditated  aloud,  when  contem- 
plating what  had  suddenly  become  the  near  future, 
"As  it  is,  I  will  be  lucky  if  I  can  get  a  job  as  a  clerk ; 
and  I've  probably  forgotten  all  I  ever  did  learn  at 
school  about  the  law." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  was  one  of  a 
good  many  who  began  to  make  eager  inquiries 
about  opportunities  for  willing  young  men  in 
America,  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much  dur- 
ing his  association  with  American  officers  and 
troops. 
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These  and  similar  conjectures  and  contempla- 
tions were  the  order  of  the  day  for  individuals  from 
then  on.  But  they  were  more  or  less  forgotten, 
temporarily,  on  what  was  dubbed  "Armistice 
Night" — when  practically  every  big  town  in  the 
populated  part  of  France  gave  itself  up  to  spon- 
taneous celebration,  and  tears  of  joy  and  laughter. 
In  the  reconquered  territory  near  the  Hindenburg 
Line  there  was  little  opportunity  for  celebration, 
little  scope  for  an  outburst  of  enthusiastic  spirits. 
A  village  of  shattered  houses  and  empty,  silent 
streets  has  the  effect  of  quieting  the  gayest  of 
crowds,  even  if  they  be  soldiers  who  have  seen 
much  of  desolation.  In  Cambrai  a  battalion  of 
Highlanders  tramped  about  in  an  impromptu 
parade,  to  the  skirl  of  merry  pipers,  and  burned 
an  effigy  of  the  Kaiser;  but  in  the  main  the  cele- 
brations in  such  towns  were  moderate  things.  In 
Le  Cateau,  where  civilians  had  just  been  freed  from 
the  German  yoke,  more  gay ety  reigned;  estaminets 
produced  their  oldest  stock,  long  hidden  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Hun,  and  officers  and  men 
thronged  in  from  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
celebration.  But  here  also  spirits  were  dampened 
by  recollection  of  recent  events. 

In  Paris  it  was  different,  and  a  week  of  unre- 
strained celebration,  which  has  already  been  often 
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described,  was  set  loose  with  the  signing  of  the 
fateful  paper. 

In  Amiens,  too,  it  was  different.  Here  it  was 
that  many  officers  and  men  of  the  Second  Corps 
flocked;  so  did  Scots,  Australians,  Canadians, 
Londoners,  and  whatever  French  and  Belgian 
officers  and  men  the  vicinity  chanced  to  contain 
at  the  moment.  Civilians  had  been  moving  back 
into  Amiens  in  considerable  numbers  during  the 
previous  month,  after  the  line  had  started  so 
swiftly  away,  and  their  numbers  had  been  limited 
only  by  the  capacity  of  the  railroad  that  came  up 
from  the  south,  and  that  was  already  overburdened 
with  supplies  for  other  civilians  of  the  region. 

Tables  in  the  Amiens  restaurants  and  cafes  were 
as  hard  to  procure  that  night  as  on  Broadway  on 
New  Year's  Eve ;  and  no  New  Year's  Eve  on  Broad- 
way has  ever  been  marked  by  such  spontaneous 
celebration  as  the  one  that  paraded  through  these 
restaurants  on  this  night.  In  one  of  the  largest  of 
them  it  seemed  that  every  nationality  was  repre- 
sented. There  were  a  few  civilians,  a  few  women, 
but  mainly  the  guests  were  soldiers  from  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth.  And  so  the  celebration  could 
not  be  said  to  be  typically  American,  or  typically 
English,  or  Australian,  or  typical  of  any  one  group; 
it  was  a  curious  sort  of  celebration  that  all  these 
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groups  and  others  produced  when  they  chanced 
together  in  similar  spirits.  Somebody  started  a 
serpentine  parade,  hands  on  the  next  man's  shoul- 
ders, the  column  winding  in  and  out  among  the 
tables,  to  the  tune  that  had  become  famous  in 
American  camps  and  the  words  of  which  ran: 
"Glorious;  glorious;  one  keg  of  beer  for  the  four  of 
us" — etc.,  etc.  Before  the  first  handful  of  men  in 
the  column  had  rounded  the  room  once,  the  column 
had  grown  as  long  as  the  room  itself,  and  in  it  were 
French,  all  of  the  varieties  of  British,  and  all  of  the 
other  nationalities  represented.  The  French  were 
having  difficulty  with  the  pronunciations,  but 
seemed  to  relish  the  song  none  the  less. 

Someone  telephoned  the  nearest  regiment  and 
invited  its  brass  band  to  come  over  and  get  into 
the  show.  Whereupon  the  celebration  turned  into 
an  almost  all-stag  dance,  such  a  dance  as  might 
have  been  lifted  from  Bret  Harte — "almost  all- 
stag"  because  the  few  nurses  and  civilian  women 
present  were  immediately  commandeered  for  the 
dance,  along  with  the  waitresses  and  the  proprie- 
tress of  the  establishment.  And  from  table  tops 
several  speeches  were  delivered  at  once  by  men 
whose  uniforms  were  beginning  to  become  rather 
mixed — an  Australian  wearing  a  Yankee  cap — a 
solemn-looking  Frenchman  in  Scottish  Glengarry — 
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a  Yankee  with  the  Australian's  sombrero,  and  the 
Frenchman's  fourragere.  Old  French  wine  and 
liqueurs  flowed  freely,  and  yet 

It  is  a  most  significant  fact  that  in  that  entire 
great  restaurant  on  that  night  of  nights,  there  was 
not  one  single  case  of  drunkenness,  of  any  nation- 
ality. It  was  a  fact  that  was  commented  upon  by 
all  of  the  nationalities  represented. 

Followed — more  rest  for  the  troops,  who  had 
already  commenced  to  feel  sufficiently  rested. 
Soon  it  was  to  become  boresome.  Followed  also, 
during  the  ensuing  days,  rumors  by  the  score, 
rumors  that  the  armistice  was  to  be  vetoed  on  such 
and  such  a  day,  rumors  of  a  thousand  other  sorts. 

And  daily  reports  of  the  spreading  revolution  in 
Germany  and  Austria  followed  during  the  uncer- 
tain weeks  after  the  armistice.  It  was  a  day  of 
political  change,  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  sweeping  in  its  scope  every  day,  and  the 
enemy  was  confidently  predicting  that  similar  revo- 
lutions would  soon  break  out  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies.  Which  statements  prompted  conjectures 
on  the  part  of  a  few  individuals.  One  of  these 
climbed  through  the  window  of  the  billet  in  which 
three  American  officers  were  making  their  tempo- 
rary home  one  night  a  week  or  so  after  the  elev- 
enth, and,  being  in  a  garrulous  mood,  awaked  the 
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Americans  to  hear  a  soliloquy  on  revolutions  in 
general. 

"  Humorous  possibilities,"  he  was  saying  when 
the  Americans  were  wide  awake  enough  to  know 
what  it  was  all  about.  '  '  Imagine  strolling  through 
Hyde  Park  and  meeting  the  King  and  saying 
'  Morning,  Citizen  Guelph  !  '  ' 

Previous  to  the  armistice  no  leaves  to  England 
had  been  granted  to  the  American  soldiers  in  the 
British  zone,  nor  to  those  elsewhere  for  all  that, 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances.  Now,  how- 
ever, special  dispensation  was  procured  from  Amer- 
ican G.  H.  Q.  for  the  Americans  who  had  served  in 
the  British  zone;  and,  for  these,  seven-day  leaves 
to  England  were  authorized.  The  English  leaves, 
without  any  doubt,  served  to  bring  these  particular 
Yankees  and  the  British  still  closer  together.  And 
those  who  got  to  London  found  that  London  also 
spoke  their  language,  as  the  British  zone  had  come 
to  do,  and  that  American  slang  was  now  not  only 
understood  but  almost  in  general  use  there,  and 
that  about  half  of  the  plays  in  the  theaters  at  the 
time  were  plays  that  had  been  popular  in  America 
from  one  to  three  years  before.  The  English— 
the  man  of  the  street  there  —  had  come  to  feel 
that  he  knew  and  liked  Americans  and  things 
American. 
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The  leaves  to  England,  however,  did  not  last 
long,  for  early  in  December  the  corps  was  sent 
south,  to  the  embarkation  area  about  Le  Mans,  to 
prepare  for  its  departure  to  the  United  States  early 
in  1919.  The  British  officer  who  had  been  attached 
to  the  corps  throughout  its  stay  in  the  northern 
zone  had  become  so  popular  with  the  entire  staff 
that,  for  no  very  necessary  military  reason,  he  was 
to  all  intents  kidnapped  and  taken  along  when  the 
corps  went  south.  It  happened  that  orders  trans- 
ferring him  were  not  received  for  some  time  after. 

After  reaching  the  embarkation  area  in  the 
American  lines  of  communication,  the  Second 
Corps  insignia  was  designed — the  Roman  numeral 
two  in  white  on  a  blue  background,  with  an  Ameri- 
can eagle  facing  it  on  one  side  and  a  British  lion  on 
the  other,  both  figures  being  also  in  white — the 
first  American  military  emblem  in  the  history  of 
the  republic  to  combine  British  and  American 
symbols. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

LIKES   AND   UNLIKES 

British  surprise  at  seriousness  of  the  Americans,  and  admira- 
tion for  their  courage. 

The  Britisher  most  dangerous  with  his  back  to  the  wall,  a 
dogged  fighter;  the  American  full  of  nervous  energy,  with  some 
of  the  dash  and  craft  of  plainsmen. 

Anglo-Saxon  views  of  war  as  a  sporting  proposition.  Some 
soldiers  get  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  have  a  quiet  life! 

Amalgamation  complete;  an  American  corps  as  part  of  British 
army  with  more  Tommies  than  Yanks  under  its  command. 

Relations  between  higher  commands, — and  those  between 
Yank  and  Tommy;  feelings  about  the  artillery  a  good  test  of  the 
latter. 

WHEN  America  declared  war  on  Germany,  and 
when  the  decision  to  send  an  expeditionary  force  to 
Europe  was  announced,  speculation  as  to  what  the 
American  soldier  would  be  like  became  rife  in 
the  Old  World.  The  kind  of  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  was  wont  to  travel  through  Europe 
noisily  proclaiming  his  nationality,  and  the  two- 
pistolled  and  the  "slick"  types  of  popular  fiction, 
had  long  been  familiar  conceptions.  But  the 
visualization  of  these  in  khaki  was  difficult.  The 
conviction  had  spread  slowly  that  there  must  be 
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other  types  of  Americans:  Americans  who  had 
never  yet  traveled  in  Europe,  Americans  who  were 
a  sober,  resourceful  people,  although  still  populi 
ignoti  to  their  new  Allies.  Certainly  this  would  be 
the  time  to  observe  them;  for  Europeans  all  knew 
that  a  competent  draft  law  spares  no  class,  no 
type,  that  its  product  is  a  clean-cut  slice  of  the 
leaven  of  a  people. 

The  Americans  came  abroad  in  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  to  rub  shoulders  with 
their  Allies,  to  plant  their  backs  to  the  same  wall, 
and  to  face  toward  the  common  enemy.  England 
believed  that  in  these  new  armies  she  would 
get  to  know  the  real  Americans,  and  awaited  their 
arrival  with  impatience. 

When  the  troops  began  to  pour  into  France, 
British  correspondents  rushed  to  take  a  look  at 
them  and  to  record  what  they  found  for  eager 
readers.  Despite  the  slow-forming  conviction 
that  there  must  be  many  Americans  different  from 
the  stage  and  tourist  types  with  which  they  were 
so  familiar,  all  at  first  sight  were  surprised  by 
the  modesty  and  seriousness  of  the  American 
soldiers. 

The  war  correspondent  of  the  London  Morning 
Post  wrote  home  after  his  first  visit  to  the  A.  E. 
F.  as  follows: 
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.  .  .  The  impression  is  the  same  of  the  Ameri- 
can bases  as  of  the  American  front  in  France.  I 
found  there  and  here  one  distinctive  characteristic, 
the  total  absence  of  bluff.  I  was  never  once  told 
that  we  were  going  to  be  shown  how  to  win  the  war. 
I  never  heard  that  American  men  and  machines  are 
better  than  ours,  but  I  did  hear  almost  apologies 
from  American  soldiers  because  they  had  not  come 
into  the  war  earlier.  They  are,  I  believe,  spending 
now  more  money  than  we  are.  ...  I  said  some- 
thing about  the  cost. 

"Yes,  but  you  see  we  must  make  up  for  lost 
time, "  was  all  the  American  General  said. 

Britishers  might  reasonably  have  expected, 
from  the  things  that  had  been  said  and  printed  for 
years,  to  cope  with  Yankee  braggadocio  and  to 
listen  to  a  recital  of  how,  now  that  the  Americans 
were  fighting,  creation  would  be  licked  in  no  time, 
and  that  what  had  so  far  delayed  victory  was 
the  absence  of  American  ability.  It  might  well 
enough  have  been  expected,  moreover,  that  such 
an  attitude  would  result  in  much  "hot  air"  and 
small  accomplishment,  in  much  rollicking  around 
the  countryside  and  little  achievement.  Conse- 
quently what  seemed  remarkable  was  not  only  the 
absence  of  "bluff, "  but  also  the  presence  of  a  grim 
and  workmanlike  spirit  in  these  armies  from  the 
New  World.  This  is  what  another  correspondent 
wrote  home: 
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...  An  impression  of  complete  business-like 
determination  is  what  one  gets  when  visiting  the 
Americans  in  France.  A  discipline  stricter  than 
that  which  applies  among  British  and  French 
troops  is  enforced.  .  .  .  Some  towns  where  sub- 
alterns discovered  wine  of  the  country  have  been 
instantly  put  out  of  bounds.  No  officer  on  any 
pretext  whatever  is  allowed  to  go  to  Paris  except 
on  official  business.  From  the  camps  they  are  not 
even  allowed  to  go  to  the  neighboring  towns.  They 
have,  to  put  it  quite  frankly,  a  reputation  for  wild 
Americansim  to  live  down,  and  they  sometimes  sur- 
prise the  French  by  their  seriousness. 

When  in  May,  1918,  a  regiment  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Division  paraded  in  London,  the  Englishman 
at  home  had  a  splendid  chance  to  study  at  close 
range  the  American  soldier  as  he  really  appears. 
The  men  of  this  division,  fresh  from  a  Southern 
camp  in  the  United  States,  and  from  the  training 
that  had  turned  raw  civilians  into  soldiers  in  a 
few  months,  knew  when  they  paraded  that  they 
were  on  their  way  to  face  a  great  adventure  far 
from  their  own  homeland;  and,  as  they  strode 
steadily  forward  to  meet  whatever  might  come, 
all  London  watched  with  eager  eyes. 

The  day  after  the  parade  the  following  editorial 
was  printed  in  the  London  Times: 

Three  things  were  striking  in  the  Americans, — 
their  youth,  their  seriousness,  their  modesty.  The 
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first  quality  is  easily  conceded  to  America;  we  all 
think  of  her  as  young.  Those  of  her  sons  whom 
London  scrutinized  so  carefully  yesterday  came 
under  arms  only  last  summer.  They  are  officered 
chiefly  by  men  who  then  passed  through  the  Officers' 
Training  Corps,  though  the  Commanding  Officer 
and  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  belong  to  the  regular 
army.  They  might  therefore  be  expected  to  de- 
serve the  name  of  boys,  by  which  they  were  affec- 
tionately called.  But  it  was  their  presentation  of 
youth,  of  the  quintessence  of  youth,  which  struck 
the  spectator. 

Nor  was  this  modified  by  the  suggestion  of  dead 
earnestness  which  accompanied  it  and  which  might 
seem  to  clash  with  it.  The  qualities  in  combination 
distinguished  the  American  battalions  from  any 
young  English  regiment,  which  strikes  the  observer 
as  at  once  older  and  more  light-hearted.  Not  that 
there  was  really  any  lack  of  hilarity  about  the 
Americans  in  their  hours  of  ease.  The  one  who  sang 
a  comic  song  in  front  of  the  barracks  before  parade 
had  a  joyful  heart,  and  was  certainly  a  joy  to  the 
Londoners  who  stood  listening  to  him.  As  for  the 
men's  modest  demeanor,  it  ought  to  dispose  of  the 
notion  that  the  Americans  cherish  any  intention  to 
show  us  how  things  should  be  done — if  that  sug- 
gestion is  not  already  long  dead. 

Such  were  the  impressions  that  the  British  had 
gained  of  the  young,  serious,  and  modest  American 
army  on  its  way  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
their  own  troops  against  a  common  foe.  Later 
these  same  soldiers  were  to  be  seen  in  battle  co- 
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operating  with  the  British  and  Dominion  troops 
in  Flanders  and  on  the  Somme. 

The  chief  quality  of  the  American  fighting  man 
that  struck  the  British  army  man,  as  opposed  to 
the  British  civilian,  was  an  energy,  a  "pep, "  that 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  American  people.  It  was 
distinct  from  the  stern,  patriotic,  self-sacrificing 
ardor  of  the  French,  and  from  the  determined, 
unhurried,  self-confident  fighting  spirit  of  the 
British;  though  it  contained  elements  of  both. 
"Go  get  'em"  was  the  American  attitude,  and 
"give  'em  hell!"  This  the  troops  would  proceed 
to  do  with  an  energy  and  force  that  had  not  been 
blunted  by  the  wear  of  four  years  of  bitter  war. 
Youth  knows  no  obstacles,  and  the  Americans  were 
all  young  in  experience  as  well  as  in  years  and  na- 
tionality. The  veterans  of  the  Allies  knew  war  in 
all  its  phases,  knew  it  in  the  days  of  stemming  a 
seemingly  irresistible  flood-tide  of  enemies,  knew 
it  in  the  long  dreary  months  of  winter  trench  war- 
fare, chill,  sodden  endless  hours  of  inactivity  with 
death  lurking  on  every  side.  They  had  learned 
by  hard  experience  that  a  war  was  not  to  be  won 
by  a  raid. 

But  the  Americans  had  the  ignorance  of  youth ; 
and  for  them  it  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  folly  to  be 
wise.  For  this  ignorance  only  increased  the  na- 
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tural  exuberance  and  dash  of  these  men.  They 
had  not  had  hard  knocks  and  reverses  to  teach 
them  caution,  and  they  went  into  battle  with  a 
rush.  Of  course,  this  brought  them  often  into  un- 
necessary danger,  of  course  they  sometimes  ran 
into  their  own  barrage;  but  this  dash  and  naive 
recklessness  was,  to  their  Allies,  refreshing,  and, 
to  the  machine-made  Germans,  terrifying.  An 
Australian  commander  expressed  the  admiration 
felt  for  this  spirit  when  he  said  to  some  Americans 
returning  from  a  raid  on  the  Hun  lines,  "You're 
fightin'  fools,  but  I'm  for  you!" 

In  respect  to  energy  the  British  found  the  Amer- 
ican closely  resembling  their  own  colonials.  The 
Australian  and  the  Canadian  were  famous  for  their 
dash,  but  both  had  learned  in  the  hardest  of  schools, 
four  years  of  war,  that  to  win  out  they  must  save 
their  breath  to  cool  their  porridge,  for  in  what  for 
a  long  time  seemed  merely  a  war  of  attrition  every 
man  counted.  But  the  Americans,  backed  by  a 
potential  army  of  perhaps  twelve  million  men,  had 
no  such  misgivings.  Their  attitude  was  that  of  the 
British  Colonials  when  they  came  into  the  war  in 
the  first  flush  of  enthusiastic  energy ;  and,  while  it 
was  not  the  most  economical  way  of  fighting,  it 
was  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  American  in 
battle. 
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Of  course,  with  energy  went  the  quality  of 
bravery.  Most  soldiers  have  this,  and  never  has 
it  been  such  a  universal  requisite  as  in  modern 
warfare.  The  bravery  of  a  charge  or  of  hand-to- 
hand  righting  is  one  thing ;  that  of  waiting  through 
the  endless  minutes  before  zero  hour,  or  of  crouch- 
ing in  the  trenches  beneath  the  hostile  drum  fire, 
is  quite  another.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  be  brave 
when  there  is  an  energetic  outlet  for  excitement. 
But  it  is  far  harder  to  be  so  when  there  is  naught  to 
do  but  wait  and  listen  to  the  head-splitting  roar 
of  barrage  and  counter-barrage,  la  rafale  des 
tambours  de  la  mort  the  French  call  it,  the  rufHe  of 
the  drums  of  death. 

Of  bravery  of  both  kinds  the  Americans  dis- 
played their  share,  and  of  it  the  praise  of  the  British 
was  loud  and  long.  During  the  battle  of  the 
Hindenburg  Line,  a  British  officer  and  an  Amer- 
ican officer  found  themselves  in  the  same  shell 
hole,  both  seeking  shelter  from  the  hail  of  hostile 
machine-gun  fire,  and  trying  to  locate  the  nearest 
enemy.  While  crouching  there  in  the  midst  of  the 
inferno  of  shells  and  bullets,  lost  in  the  fog,  and 
with  the  Germans  swarming  up  out  of  the  ground 
only  a  few  score  yards  away,  and  with  the  field 
about  them  strewn  with  American  dead,  all  fallen 
on  their  faces  toward  the  enemy — while  in  this 
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position,  the  Britisher  took  occasion  to  express  his 
admiration  for  his  Allies.  He  said  he  had  been  at 
Ypres,  at  Vimy ,  at  Passchendaele,  and  at  Cambrai ; 
but  never  had  he  seen  anything  finer  than  the  way 
the  Americans  had  fought  their  way  into  the  heart 
of  the  Hindenburg  system  in  the  teeth  of  such 
shelling  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  almost  certain  death  that  lurked  behind  the 
curtain  of  mist. 

The  modesty  that  the  British  first  found  to  be 
one  of  the  most  striking  and  surprising  attributes 
of  the  Americans  later  showed  its  results  on  the 
battlefield.  Appreciation  of  their  ignorance  and 
eagerness  to  learn  made  the  Yanks  apt  pupils,  and 
they  learned  fast  and  thoroughly.  Consequently 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  acquire  the  tricks  of 
the  trade,  the  newest  and  most  improved  method 
of  fighting  a  modern  war.  Bombing,  bayonet 
work,  sapping,  machine  guns,  and  new  formations 
of  attack  and  defense  that  had  been  perfected  by 
our  Allies  through  long  months  of  strife  were  all 
quickly  mastered.  This  rapidly  acquired  skill 
that  was  displayed  by  the  Americans  was  as  much 
a  subject  of  admiration  to  the  British  as  the  en- 
ergy and  courage  of  the  Yankees. 

The  staff  work  of  the  American  headquarters 
was  subject  to  the  closest  scrutiny.  The  British 
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well  knew  that  perfection  in  this  branch  is  not 
easily  attained.  They  had  been  learning  all 
through  the  war,  and  yet  could  not  call  themselves 
perfect.  The  American  staffs  displayed  all  the 
energy  and  eagerness  to  learn  that  marked  the 
troops,  but  certain  lessons  in  staff  work  cannot  be 
got  from  books,  or  by  word  of  mouth.  Expe- 
rience only  can  teach  them. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  by  both  the  British 
and  the  Americans  produced  the  cooperation  of 
the  Australian  and  the  American  Corps  staff  sin  the 
Battle  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  a  cooperation  of 
which  the  harmonious  and  effective  working  was 
typical  of  the  relations  between  the  two  commands. 
After  all,  "getting  on  with  the  war"  was  the  main 
thing ;  there  was  no  place  for  foolish  pride ;  assist- 
ance was  tactfully  offered  and  gladly  accepted. 
From  the  experience  gained  in  this  battle  the 
American  staff  learned  so  much  that  thereafter 
they  were  able  to  continue  the  campaign  unassisted 
and  without  a  hitch. 

Between  the  British  army,  which  varied  in  make- 
up from  the  Cockney  and  Yorkshire  battalions  to 
overseas  troops  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
the  American  army,  which  included  all  races  and 
peoples,  from  the  southern  mountaineers  to  the 
hodgepodge  of  lower  New  York  City — between 
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these  two  every  conceivable  similarity  and  dis- 
similarity could  be  found.  But  the  spirit  of  the 
one  was  British,  and  of  the  other  American;  be- 
tween these  two  there  were  distinct  differences 
and  also  much  in  common. 

The  Britisher  fights  best  in  defeat.  With  his 
back  to  the  wall  he  is  most  dangerous.  Never  has 
he  fought  better  than  when  hurling  himself  against 
overwhelming  numbers  in  the  retreat  from  Mons  in 
1914  or  during  the  defeat  of  the  Fifth  Army  in 
March,  1918.  The  average  British  soldier  is  not 
imaginative,  and  hardly  nervous.  He  can  stand 
almost  unlimited  punishment  from  the  enemy  and 
advance  in  the  face  of  it  with  a  dogged  persistence 
and  magnificent  courage.  Day  after  day  before 
Passchendaele  Ridge,  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  he 
went  forward  to  the  attack  not  only  in  the  teeth 
of  the  heaviest  possible  hostile  fire,  but  also  be- 
neath a  cold  driving  rain  and  through  mud  that 
was  often  knee-deep,  where  many  who  were  not 
blown  to  pieces  were  wounded  and  drowned  in  the 
slime  and  ooze.  Quiet,  determined,  unhurried, 
persistent,  he  gets  at  last  to  the  goal. 

The  American  exhibits  more  nervous  energy. 
His  natural  inclination  is  to  rush  the  foe.  Perhaps 
he  is  driven  back  ;  very  well  —  reform  and  rush  him 
again.  The  tendency  is  to  advance  by  a  succes- 
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sion  of  rushes,  of  outbursts  of  invincible  energy, 
rather  than  by  grim  and  slow  but  sure  progression. 
He  is  at  his  best  in  open  warfare,  when  this  energy 
and  his  initiative  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  sub- 
duing machine-gun  nest  after  machine-gun  nest, 
and  in  advancing  from  one  brilliant  success  to 
another  despite  occasional  intervening  reverses. 
Some  of  the  dash  and  craft  of  the  Red  Indian  or 
the  plainsman  who  learned  the  Indian's  way  of 
war  has  passed  over  into  his  blood. 

The  philosophy  of  both  American  and  Britisher 
toward  the  war  in  general  was  much  the  same. 
Whether  you  lived  or  died,  whether  you  got  con- 
tinuous duty  at  the  front  or  a  soft  "cushy"  job 
at  the  base  was  all  a  matter  of  luck.  This  at- 
titude was  partly  due  to  the  fatalism  with  which 
every  soldier  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  imbued,  and 
partly  due  to  the  general  Anglo-Saxon  belief  that 
war  is  a  * '  sporting  proposition. "  A  man's  chances 
of  life  or  death  were  just  so  much,  and  whether  he 
won  or  lost  was  simply  in  the  hands  of  the  goddess 
of  chance. 

To  both  also  the  war  was  a  game;  a  deadly  seri- 
ous game,  to  be  sure,  but  still  a  form  of  sport  that 
had  certain  definite  rules  that  should  be  regarded. 
The  Hun  was  a  brute  and  a  devil,  and,  as  such, 
loathed ;  but  nothing  else  he  could  say  or  do  could 
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increase  the  fathomless  scorn  with  which  the 
Americans  and  Britishers  regarded  him  for  having 
violated  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  game,  for 
having  cheated  and  fouled  and  lied,  for  having  re- 
fused to  take  his  medicine  like  a  man;  for  being, 
in  other  words,  that  anathema  of  Anglo-Saxon 
tradition,  a  "poor  sport." 

American  and  Britisher,  while  disposed  to  take 
the  bad  with  the  good,  the  rough  with  the  smooth, 
were  both  apt  to  be  keenly  alive  to  any  practical 
piece  of  unexpected  good  fortune  that  might  come 
their  way.  If  from  the  slow-grinding  wheels  of 
the  military  machine  something  pleasant  fell  to 
his  lot,  no  one  would  inquire  too  closely  into  its 
origin. 

One  day  during  the  summer  a  regimental  com- 
mander of  the  Eightieth  Division  lent  three  soldiers 
to  a  French  farmer  to  help  bring  in  the  crops  which 
were  rotting  for  lack  of  labor  to  attend  them. 
Shortly  afterward  the  division  moved  south  to 
join  the  main  body  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Two  months 
later  three  unkempt -looking  Yanks  wandered  into 
Corps  Headquarters  and  asked  what  was  to  be- 
come of  them,  and  if  they  might  have  some  pay. 
It  turned  out  that  these  were  the  men  who  had 
been  lent  to  the  farmer — but  the  regiment  had 
marched  off,  entirely  forgetting  them!  So  they 
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had  stayed  on  at  the  farm  and  brought  in  the 
harvest,  and  had  a  splendid  time.  In  fact,  they 
might  not  have  come  in  at  all  if  their  money  had 
not  given  out,  and  to  get  more  they  had  to  report 
to  some  responsible  authority. 

In  the  British  army  a  young  officer,  with  his 
orderly,  chauffeur,  and  motor-car,  was  sent  to 
Dunkirk  to  await  instructions  as  to  his  future  du- 
ties. But  the  instructions  never  came.  So,  month 
after  month  he  continued  to  live  in  that  town  in 
ease  and  idleness.  With  no  work  to  do  and  an 
automobile  at  his  beck  and  call,  he  was  the  envy 
of  all  who  shared  his  secret.  In  the  British  army, 
officers  and  men  can  draw  their  pay  merely  by 
presenting  to  any  paymaster  they  can  find  the 
pay-books  that  they  carry  with  them,  and  so  this 
party  never  suffered  from  lack  of  funds.  Almost 
a  year  of  pleasure  was  passed  in  this  fashion,  for  the 
higher  authority  had  lost  all  record  and  remem- 
brance of  having  ordered  this  officer  to  Dunkirk, 
or  possibly  the  higher  authority  had  been  killed, 
and,  were  it  not  for  an  over-curious  Provost  Mar- 
shal, the  lucky  officer  in  question  might  be  residing 
there  still  in  ease  and  luxury ! 

Unquestioning  obedience  is  a  sine  qua  non  in  a 
soldier;  but  sometimes  it  works  to  the  individual's 
benefit,  after  all! 
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In  considering  the  relations  between  the  British 
and  the  Americans  who  served  with  them  in  the 
northern  zone,  these  appear  to  fall  into  two  classes. 
There  were  those  between  the  headquarters  of  the 
different  American  formations  and  the  British 
headquarters  with  whom  they  were  associated. 
Then  there  were  the  relations  between  the  Tom- 
mies and  the  Yanks  themselves,  as  they  fought  side 
by  side  or  trained  and  rested  in  adjacent  areas. 

In  studying  how  the  representatives  of  the  two 
nations  got  on  together  it  is  to  the  experiences  of 
the  men  of  the  Corps  Headquarters  and  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth  divisions  that  one 
must  turn  for  the  fullest  information.  These 
were  the  units  that  the  British  knew  best.  Other 
divisions  had  come  through  the  zone,  trained, 
fought  minor  engagements,  and  passed  on  to  the 
battlefields  of  the  A.  E.  F.  farther  south.  But 
these  two  divisions  never  left  the  British  Zone  from 
the  time  they  landed  in  France  until  they  en- 
trained, after  the  armistice,  for  the  Le  Mans  area 
on  their  way  home.  The  Thirty-third  made  a  big 
reputation  up  north  by  its  brilliant  exploits  at 
Hamel  and  Chipilly,  but  was  taken  away  from  this 
zone  before  it  really  got  into  action  as  a  whole 
division.  But  the  Twenty-seventh  and  the  Thir- 
tieth are  the  ones  the  British  will  remember  longest, 
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for  their  aid  in  smashing  through  the  Hindenburg 
Line  and  in  driving  back  a  stubbornly  resisting 
enemy  in  the  course  of  the  battle  of  a  Hundred 
Days. 

Because  these  divisions  stayed  in  the  British 
zone  longer  than  any  others,  it  is  from  them  that 
we  learn  most  about  the  relations  between  Britisher 
and  American.  The  best  judge  of  a  man  is  the 
one  who  has  known  him  longest  and  most  inti- 
mately. The  same  is  true  of  nations.  An  estimate 
of  the  British  by  a  man  who  has  fought  beside  them 
and  lived  with  them  for  six  months  is  worth  many 
times  that  of  one  who  only  passed  hurriedly  through 
the  zone,  and  who  also  gathered  in  that  area  his 
first  impressions  of  France,  impressions  always  un- 
pleasant to  the  soldier  freshly  arrived  overseas  and 
still  mindful  of  the  relative  luxury  of  camp  life 
at  home  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  snap 
judgments  were  favorable,  some  unfavorable,  some 
fair,  some  unfair;  but  none  were  as  dependable  as 
those  made  by  the  officers  and  men  who  did  all 
their  active  service  in  the  British  zone. 

The  treatment  that  the  Second  Corps  received 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  High  Command  was 
always  of  the  best.  When,  during  the  last  two 
months  of  the  war,  this  corps  was  made  part  of  the 
British  Fourth  Army,  the  amalgamation  of  the 
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British  and  American  units  was  complete  and 
founded  on  a  spirit  of  mutual  esteem  and  profound 
good  will.  Relations  were  most  friendly  and  satis- 
factory; all  officers  at  both  British  and  American 
Headquarters  seemed  determined  that  good  feel- 
ing and  intelligent  cooperation  should  surmount 
every  natural  difficulty.  The  Fourth  Army 
handled  the  Second  American  Corps  in  no  differ- 
ent fashion  than  if  it  had  been  a  regular  unit  of  the 
British  forces.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Army 
ever  gave  it  more  favor  than  they  gave  to  a  British 
corps,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  they  demand 
of  it  more. 

The  complete  cooperation  of  the  Allied  powers 
as  exemplified  by  the  subordination  of  certain 
troops  of  one  nationality  to  the  higher  command  of 
another  was  seen  not  only  in  the  spectacle  of  an 
American  corps  serving  as  part  of  a  British  army, 
but  also  of  an  American  Corps  Headquarters  hav- 
ing under  its  command  more  British  than  Amer- 
ican troops.  For  the  British  lent  the  Second  Corps 
and  put  under  its  immediate  control  artillery  and 
other  corps  troops  amounting  to  over  fifty  thou- 
sand men,  a  much  larger  number  than  the  total 
strength  of  the  Twenty-seventh  and  Thirtieth 
divisions  during  the  September  and  October 
fighting. 
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Between  the  British  troops  and  the  Americans 
in  command  of  them,  relations  were  the  same  as 
between  the  Americans  and  their  higher  British 
commanders.  The  orders  of  the  Corps  Com- 
mander to  such  units  as  the  artillery,  aviation, 
tanks,  and  cavalry  were  eagerly  responded  to,  and 
the  liaison  between  these  and  the  American  infan- 
try they  supported  was  at  all  times  very  close, 
and  their  cohesion  excellent. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  attached  British 
artillery  was  especially  noteworthy.  The  G.  O.  C. 
(General  Officer  Commanding)  of  the  Royal  Artil- 
lery placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Americans,  Gen- 
eral K.  K.  Knapp,  made  evex-y  effort  to  give  our 
men  all  possible  advantage  of  artillery  protection. 
"S.  O.  S"  signals  were  answered  promptly  and 
effectively;  barrages  were  accurately  placed  and 
of  more  than  ample  weight;  and,  despite  the  rapid 
advances  that  they  made,  the  artillery  kept  close 
behind  the  infantry,  able  and  eager  to  save  the 
lives  of  men  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  labor  and 
ammunition. 

The  British  were  in  every  way  as  careful  to  safe- 
guard the  lives  of  the  Americans  as  those  of  their 
own  troops.  An  especially  notable  example  of 
this  care  occurred  during  the  battle  of  the  Hinden- 
burg  Line.  After  the  Australians  had  leap-frogged 
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through  the  Americans,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
retire,  the  artillery  commander  in  support  refused 
to  lay  down  a  barrage  in  front  of  these  fresh 
battalions  for  fear  of  the  possibility  of  destroy- 
ing by  such  fire  certain  scattered  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans reported  to  be  still  out  in  advance  of  the 
Australians. 

It  was  a  noticeable  fact  that  relations  between 
individuals  of  both  nations  and  of  all  ranks  stead- 
ily improved  as  time  went  on.  The  first  weeks  of 
contact  were  devoted  chiefly  to  destroying  false, 
preconceived,  and  traditional  ideas  of  each  other, 
The  average  British  idea  of  the  Americans  was  just 
as  far  from  correct  as  the  average  American  idea  of 
the  British.  It  took  a  little  time  for  both  of  these 
erroneous  impressions  to  be  discarded.  But  after 
that  had  been  done,  Yank  and  Tommy  began 
to  find  much  in  common.  The  language  was 
of  great  assistance.  Dialects  naturally  differed 
widely,  but,  between  the  most  unlike  specimens 
of  these,  communication  could  generally  be  main- 
tained more  simply  than  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country.  The  Anglo-Saxon  viewpoint  toward 
the  war  and  toward  ways  of  living  was  a  mu- 
tual ground  upon  which  they  could  meet. 

In  addition,  between  Yank  and  Tommy  there 
was  a  mutual  respect.  The  American  was  admired 
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for  his  energy,  his  organizing  ability;  and  was  re- 
spected for  his  seriousness  and  modesty.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  more  the  Yankee  saw  of  the  war  in 
all  its  phases  the  more  he  appreciated  the  hell  that 
the  British  soldier  had  lived  through  for  more  than 
four  years,  and  the  more  he  respected  him  for  the 
courage,  determination,  and  confidence  with  which 
he  continued  to  face  it. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  all  armies  that  the  in- 
fantry and  artillery  are  inclined  to  bicker  somewhat 
among  themselves.  This  is  especially  true  in 
trench  warfare  and  in  quiet  sectors.  An  artillery- 
man will  sometimes  deride  the  doughboy's  life 
by  saying  that,  while  the  battery  stays  in  position 
and  shoots  and  is  shot  at  for  weeks  on  end  without 
rest  or  relief,  the  infantry  may  have  eight  days  of 
duty  in  the  trenches  and  then  eight  days'  rest  be- 
hind the  lines,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  days'  rest! 

The  infantryman  counters  with  this  descrip- 
tion of  the  artillery : ' '  First  our  gunners  get  up  and 
shoot  at  the  Boche  batteries  for  a  bit,  while  the 
Boches  climb  down  into  deep  dugouts  and  swill 
beer.  Then  our  men  quit  and  sit  securely  in  their 
own  shelters  while  the  Boches  pot  at  them  for  a 
while.  In  the  meantime  many  shells  have  been 
expended  and  no  particular  harm  done  anywhere, 
so  both  sides  get  mad  and  take  it  out  on  each 
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other's  wretched  infantry  by  shelling  the  front 
line  trenches!" 

With  such  a  natural  field  for  recrimination  and 
the  added  chances  of  friction  between  men  of  two 
different  nationalities,  it  was  surprising  to  dis- 
cover the  friendly  and  trustful  relations  that  ex- 
isted between  the  American  infantry  and  their 
attached  British  artillery.  The  doughboys  re- 
marked frequently  on  the  able  support  that  the 
guns  gave  them,  and  the  cooperation  between 
these  two  branches  was  not  only  extremely  effec- 
tive, but  also  notably  friendly  and  free  from  re- 
crimination. A  surer  test  of  the  relations  between 
Yank  and  Tommy  could  hardly  have  been  found. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS,      DISCOVERIES,      AND      RESULTS 
OF  THE   YANKEE   IN   THE   BRITISH   ZONE 

What  the  Yankee  did  toward  helping  British  morale  in  a  bad 
hour.  The  value  of  the  Americans  to  the  Fourth  Army. 

Old  traditions  that  have  been  handed  down  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  Common  language  a  bond,  but  occasionally  a  source 
of  irritation.  Actual  contact  between  Yank  and  Tommy  lays 
a  new  basis  for  the  future. 

July  4,  1918,  celebration  in  London.  British  comment  on  the 
war's  results  on  Anglo-American  relations. 

AMONG  the  lessons  and  results  of  the  war  against 
Germany  there  are  many  that  will  come  from  the 
cooperation  of  America  with  her  European  Allies. 
The  year  1917  was  the  first  since  the  Revolution  in 
which  this  country  was  to  be  found  sharing  with 
other  nations  the  struggles  of  a  great  campaign. 
Ancient  shibboleths  still  had  their  power  and  the 
United  States  was  not  technically  anybody's  ally 
even  in  1917 — "allied  and  associated  powers" 
was  the  clumsy  phrase  invented  to  cover  the  dis- 
crepancy,— but  in  fact  and  deed  and  thought,  in 
24  369 
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all  but  the  printed  word,  she  was  one  of  the  "Al- 
lies "  and  stood  with  them  to  win  or  perish  together. 

Military  cooperation  was  undertaken  with  the 
French,  the  British,  and  the  Italians.  With  the 
first  of  these  it  was  the  most  extensive;  more 
Americans  have  served  in  action  beneath  French 
higher  command  than  beneath  that  of  any  other 
power.  Of  this,  American  people  know  a  great 
deal,  of  its  working,  its  success,  and  its  results. 
Much  has  already  been  said  on  the  subject,  and,  as 
succeeding  years  add  perspective  to  the  study,  more 
will  follow. 

With  the  Italians  there  were  some  aeroplanes, 
some  auxiliary  troops,  and  an  infantry  regiment. 
The  value  of  these  was  greater  for  their  tangible 
evidence  of  America's  assistance  than  for  the  ac- 
tual military  support  such  small  forces  could  give. 

With  Great  Britain,  disregarding  affairs  naval 
and  considering  only  those  military,  our  coopera- 
tion was  on  a  different  scale  than  with  either 
France  or  Italy.  While  much  smaller  than  that 
carried  out  with  the  French  forces,  it  was  yet  large 
enough  not  only  to  influence  and  enhance  the 
morale  of  a  weary  army,  but  also  to  give  very  real 
and  valuable  assistance  in  several  distinct  mili- 
tary operations.  At  Hamel,  at  Chipilly,  before 
Mount  Kemmel,  and  at  the  Hindenburg  Line, 
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American  troops  were  no  small  factor  in  the  de- 
cisive results  achieved;  also  they  had  previously 
made  their  presence  felt  in  numerous  training 
sectors  up  and  down  the  northern  front  while 
brigaded  with  the  British. 

Of  this  morale-strengthening  and  active  assist- 
ance rendered  the  British  by  American  forces 
comparatively  little  is  known.  The  vast  scale 
of  our  cooperation  with  the  French  has  focused 
all  eyes  on  that  particular  phase,  so  that  the  other 
has  passed  almost  unnoticed.  And  yet  from  it 
important  results  are  sure  to  spring.  You  cannot 
take  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  men  of  one 
nationality  and  put  them  into  close  contact  with 
about  two  million  men  of  another  nationality 
without  some  very  definite  impressions  being 
formed  by  both  sides.  All  are  certain  to  carry 
back  with  them  into  civilian  life  the  memory  of 
these  impressions  and  of  the  relations,  pleasant 
and  unpleasant,  that  they  have  had  with  one 
another. 

Not  since  1914  had  the  confidence  and  hopes  of 
the  Allies  been  so  shaken  as  they  were  in  the  spring 
of  the  last  year  of  the  war.  With  the  Germans 
hurling  frenzied  drives  against  the  Allied  line, 
with  Paris  threatened  and  the  Channel  Ports  in 
danger  of  capture,  victory  had  never  seemed  so 
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far  away.  Great  Britain  and  France  had  reached 
the  apex  of  their  man-power.  The  bloody  struggles 
of  the  previous  autumn  at  Chemin-des- Dames,  at 
Cambrai,  and  at  Passchendaele  had  already  sapped 
the  life-blood  of  the  nations;  and  now  the  vicious 
plunges  of  the  Boches  were  sapping  it  still  more. 
Youths  of  eighteen  were  being  hurried  out  from 
England  to  replace  the  losses  of  the  Fifth  Army; 
the  French  were  beginning  to  train  mere  boys. 

It  is  not  absolutely  impossible  that,  even  under 
these  circumstances,  these  two  nations  might 
have  been  able  to  hold  out  until  autumn  and 
eventually  win  the  war  by  default,  without  Amer- 
ica's aid.  But  whether  their  morale  could  have 
lasted  that  long  without  some  fresh  encourage- 
ment, despite  the  valiant  efforts  of  Clemenceau 
and  Lloyd  George,  is  very  doubtful.  On  the 
British  front  the  sudden  influx  from  America  of 
ten  brand-new  divisions  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  in  the  bad  hours  when  the  German 
onslaughts  in  the  north  had  ceased  and  the  time 
had  come  to  count  their  cost,  gave  fresh  hope  and 
inspiration  to  the  Tommies.  Though  they  had  no 
intention  of  going  down  to  defeat,  yet  victory  had 
been  suddenly  snatched  away  when  seemingly  all 
but  in  their  grasp,  and,  while  they  scorned  a 
' '  negotiated  peace, ' '  the  rqugh  road  to  victory 
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appeared  to  be  again  endlessly  stretching  out  be- 
fore them. 

Without  new  and  outside  aid,  long  and  weary 
this  road  would  surely  be.  The  Tommy  knew 
how  to  read  all  the  signs  of  war,  and  he  found  the 
presence  of  the  young  recruits  beside  him  in  the 
trenches  full  of  grim  significance.  If  these  were 
the  best  reinforcements  that  could  be  sent  out,  how 
could  he  be  expected  to  win  the  old  war  that  year? 
Then  suddenly  there  burst  on  his  vision  the  spec- 
tacle of  thousands  of  Americans  arriving  in  his 
zone,  all  vigorous,  untired,  and  spoiling  to  get  at 
the  Hun.  The  home  newspapers  began  to  tell  of 
the  rush  of  countless  new  troops  across  the  At- 
lantic, and  of  how  seven  soldiers  from  the  United 
States  were  now  landing  in  Europe  every  minute  of 
the  day  and  night.  Being  old  in  the  ways  of 
waging  war,  Tommy  did  not  take  too  much  stock 
in  what  the  papers  said;  but  before  his  eyes  ap- 
peared tangible  evidence  of  these  facts  as  the 
Yankees  swarmed  into  the  surrounding  training 
areas  and  appeared  in  small  detachments  by  his 
side  in  the  trenches. 

And  then  his  spirits  rose.  With  these  fresh  Al- 
lies by  his  side,  and  backed  by  other  millions  yet 
to  come,  he  began  to  see  the  road  to  victory  shrink 
to  but  a  short  distance  after  all.  The  presence  of 
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the  troops  of  the  Second  American  Corps  in  the 
British  Zone  brought  the  needed  stimulus  to  the 
morale  of  our  Allies  and  helped  rally  a  spirit  of 
dogged,  determined,  but  at  times  seemingly  end- 
less defence  up  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  come- 
backs of  history,  a  come-back  that  was  kindled 
by  aggressiveness  and  carried  through  to  superb 
success. 

The  actual  military  assistance  given  to  the 
British  by  the  troops  of  the  Second  American  Corps 
cannot  be  overlooked.  In  addition  to  the  aid 
rendered  in  important  minor  engagements  in  July 
and  August,  1918,  on  the  British  front,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  participation  of  two  highly  trained 
and  powerful  American  divisions  was  a  large  fac- 
tor in  smashing  the  Hindenburg  Line  at  one  of  its 
most  formidable  stretches,  above  the  Bellicourt 
Tunnel.  Later,  in  pursuit  of  the  results  of  this 
operation,  the  Americans  occupied  the  central 
position  on  the  front  of  the  Fourth  British  Army, 
between  the  Thirteenth  and  Ninth  British  Corps; 
and  throughout  the  advance  to  the  Sambre  Canal 
the  Second  Corps  formed  continually  the  nose  of 
the  salient  and  went  in  advance  of  the  flanking 
units. 

To  be  sure,  the  progress  of  the  corps  on  the  left 
was  delayed  by  the  exceptionally  strong  defences 
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around  Le  Cateau,  while  the  corps  on  the  right  was 
continually  retarded  by  the  necessity  of  conform- 
ing itself  to  the  slower  advance  of  the  French  army 
that  was  on  its  right.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Fourth  Army  was  beginning  to  get  tired.  It 
had  attacked  day  in  and  day  out  since  the  eighth 
of  August  and  had  advanced  for  many,  many  miles 
over  the  heartbreaking  country  of  the  Somme. 
Consequently  its  divisions  were,  by  October,  tired 
and  below  strength.  The  availability  of  the 
American  Corps,  however,  comparatively  fresh, 
well-trained,  and  therefore  formidable,  added 
sufficient  reinforcements  to  enable  the  army  to  con- 
tinue its  arduous  campaign.  Without  the  Amer- 
icans at  this  point  it  would  have  been  necessary 
either  to  retain  the  Australians  in  the  line — and 
they  were  badly  in  need  of  rest  and  refitting — or 
else  to  divide  the  army  front  between  the  other  two 
corps,  which  would  have  considerably  lessened  the 
depth  of  the  troops  there.  In  either  case  it  does 
not  appear  that,  without  the  American  corps,  the 
Fourth  Army  could  have  carried  out  its  final  oper- 
ations with  the  high  success  that  it  attained. 

Of  course,  after  the  American  divisions  had  been 
withdrawn  to  rest  at  the  end  of  October,  the  Fourth 
Army  did  continue  its  victorious  advance.  But 
the  situation  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the 
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war  was  not  the  same  along  this  part  of  the*  front 
as  that  which  had  obtained  there  previously.  By 
the  time  the  Sambre  Canal  had  been  reached,  the 
Hun  had  started  his  general  retreat  to  the  line  of 
the  Meuse,  and  his  evident  anxiety  to  reach  this 
with  as  small  losses  as  possible  made  it  practicable 
for  the  Fourth  Army  to  continue  to  advance  in 
spite  of  the  comparatively  few  divisions  left  on  its 
front  by  the  temporary  withdrawal  of  both  the 
Australian  and  American  corps.  The  vital  period 
had  been  during  the  attack  of  the  Hindenburg 
Line  and  the  advance  to  the  Sambre  Canal.  With 
success  attained  during  this  period,  the  rout  of  the 
enemy  on  this  particular  front  was  no  longer  in 
doubt;  and  the  American  troops  contributed  no 
small  aid  in  reaching  such  a  decision.  Not  only 
for  purposes  of  morale,  but  also  for  their  active 
military  assistance,  were  the  Yankees  in  the  British 
zone  of  value  to  the  British. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  results  that  will  come 
from  the  close  cooperation  of  Americans  and  Brit- 
ish will  be  the  promotion  of  a  basis  for  a  clearer 
and  more  correct  understanding  of  one  another. 
The  process  of  reaching  such  a  basis  is  twofold; 
first  a  pulling  down  of  certain  definite,  hoary,  and 
traditional  ideas ;  second,  the  replacement  of  these 
with  ideas  newly  acquired  by  an  unbiased  study 
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of  history  and  facts  and  by  a  knowledge  of  each 
other  gained  from  actual  contact. 

We  are  apt  to  forget  such  salient  facts  as  the 
widespread  sympathy  among  many  leading  English 
statesmen  for  the  cause  of  the  Colonies  in  the 
Revolution;  and  the  stand  taken  by  the  British 
warships  by  the  side  of  our  fleet  when  the  German 
Admiral  threatened  war  against  us  at  Manila  Bay; 
and  that  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  France,  with  her 
armies  and  her  navy  held  up  the  bulwarks  of 
civilization  while  America  gathered  together  the 
sinews  of  war  before  being  able  to  put  her  weight 
into  the  struggle.  Ill-written  school-books,  Ger- 
man propaganda,  agitators,  the  personal  or  politi- 
cal spite  of  a  certain  section  of  the  press,  and  the 
pens  of  a  generation  among  whom  ancient  tradi- 
tions are  of  more  power  than  modern  facts — all 
these  have  not  stinted  to  fan  the  flames  of  jealousy 
and  suspicion.  Fourth-of-July  oratory  of  a  type 
now  passing  has  always  been  prone  to  "twist  the 
British  lion's  tail"  in  order  to  win  applause  from  a 
certain  noisy  fraction  of  the  crowd. 

It  is  easier  to  condemn  than  to  praise.  Mankind 
loves  to  dwell  on  wrongs,  loves  to  feel  itself  abused 
and  betrayed.  Acts  of  friendship  and  even  a  con- 
scious desire  to  be  friendly  are  easily  overshadowed 
by  brooding  over  fancied  or  exaggerated  wrongs. 
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What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  individuals  is  also 
true  of  nations.  And  if  anything  is  shouted  loud 
enough  and  repeated  often  enough,  its  hearers  are 
apt  to  become  too  easily  impressed  with  its  impor- 
tance. Two  or  three  hundred  rioters  in  a  city  of 
several  thousand  peaceful  and  contented  souls  can 
give  rise  to  the  idea  that  the  place  is  a  den  of  Bol- 
shevism. So  a  tradition,  founded  in  the  Revolu- 
tion and  kept  alive  by  certain  small  but  powerful 
agencies  in  spite  of  an  array  of  facts  that  controvert 
its  creed,  has  come  down  to  us;  and  the  people  have 
been  constantly  warned  against  the  jealousy  and 
enmity  of  the  British  Empire. 

A  different  kind  of  tradition  has  existed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Britisher  is  sur- 
prised to  hear  of  any  American  distrust.  Until 
the  war  he  did  not  really  know  so  very  much  about 
this  country  or  its  people.  His  school-books  have 
been  as  much  in  error  as  our  own  in  that  they  have 
tended  to  overlook  or  ignore  the  history  and  rising 
power  of  the  United  States.  An  easy-going  toler- 
ance of  things  classed  as  "distinctly  American," 
and  a  suspicion  that  we  were  not  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  was  the  sum  total  of  his  average  general 
knowledge  of  and  attitude  toward  America.  This 
was  the  tradition  among  the  great  mass  of  the  British 
public ;  unlike  in  conception  to  our  own  about  them ; 
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but  neither  capable,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  of 
making  much  progress  toward  correcting  the 
other  at  limited  chance  meetings. 

And  language,  in  so  many  ways  a  bond,  is  also 
capable  of  acting  like  a  two-edged  sword  and  cut- 
ting both  ways.  If  you  understand  a  man's  lan- 
guage, you  are  apt  to  hear  all  of  the  nice  things  he 
says  about  you,  but  you  are  also  liable  to  hear  all 
the  unpleasant  things  as  well.  And  when  you  and 
he  are  of  different  nationalities,  so  that,  although 
the  language  is  the  same,  expressions  and  trains 
of  thought  differ  widely,  what  is  heard  is  often 
misconstrued.  Any  public  utterance  about  Great 
Britain  in  this  country  is  almost  certain  to  be 
quoted  by  part  of  the  English  press,  and  most  of 
what  they  say  about  America  is  reprinted  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Often  this  interchange  leads 
to  a  furtherance  of  friendly  relations,  but  at  times, 
because  things  are  said  for  home  consumption 
which  are  not  meant  for  distant  publication,  as  in 
political  speeches,  by  this  interchange  misunder- 
standing is  only  more  misunderstood. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  two  nations  speak  different 
tongues,  their  comments  about  each  other  are  not 
so  widely  circulated.  Translation  is  slow  and  ex- 
pensive work,  speeches  to  deserve  such  attention 
must  be  very  important,  and  comparatively  few 
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are  reprinted  in  a  foreign  country.  While  Amer- 
ica is  always  au  courant  with  what  is  said  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  deliberations  of  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies  are  seldom  heard  of. 
Common  language,  like  a  common  literature,  is  for 
the  most  part  a  bond,  especially  between  individ- 
uals, as  witness  the  far  corners  of  the  earth  where 
there  are  one  or  two  representatives  of  each 
country  only  and  where  the  American  and  the 
Britisher  drift  naturally  together  rather  than  with 
any  of  the  others.  But  a  common  tongue  can  also 
wield  a  more  sinister  influence  occasionally  between 
nations,  in  keeping  alive  false  impressions  and 
prejudices  that  might  otherwise  perish. 

It  is  very  possible  that  what  has  been  learned  in 
this  war  will  cause  the  old  grudges  to  disappear  and 
the  old  beliefs  to  change.  Certainly  the  lessons 
learned  by  the  Yanks  and  Tommies  who  fought 
side  by  side  in  Flanders,  and  on  the  Somme,  will 
have  much  to  do  with  effecting  a  change.  Tradi- 
tions die  hard,  but  they  are  not  immortal. 

What  were  the  discoveries  about  one  another 
that  were  made  by  the  soldiers  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  as  they  rubbed  shoulder  to 
shoulder  on  the  Western  Front?  To  begin  with, 
they  discovered  the  falseness  of  most  of  their 
mutual  traditions.  The  Tommy  found  that  the 
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Americans  were  a  people  in  deadly  earnest  and  of 
no  mean  ability.  Somehow  his  previous  teaching 
about  them  seemed  all  wrong!  The  Yankee 
found  that  the  Britisher  had  hardly  heard  of  the 
Revolution  and  certainly  bore  no  grudge  about  it, 
and  that  he  was  surprisingly  eager  to  be  friends. 
With  these  two  discoveries  began  the  end  of  the 
old  traditions. 

After  the  former  belief  had  been  destroyed,  both 
Tommy  and  Yank  had  to  build  up  new  ones;  and 
the  basis  of  these  was,  of  course,  the  mission  on 
which  they  found  themselves  in  France.  Nothing 
makes  more  for  friendship  than  having  a  common 
enemy.  With  this  as  the  foundation  of  future  re- 
lations, and,  assisted  by  the  language,  understand- 
ing began  to  grow  where  misunderstanding  had 
grown  before.  For  here  in  France  the  language 
was  a  help  and  not  a  hindrance;  because  its  ser- 
vices enabled  individuals  to  express  their  mutual 
ideas  face  to  face,  and  between  individuals  fuller 
explanations  or  the  blacking  of  eyes  are  invariably 
available  to  rectify  any  mistake  or  to  settle  any 
dispute  on  the  spot,  so  the  more  serious  and  more 
lasting  ruptures  are  avoided.  Language,  that 
which  for  want  of  a  better  word  must  be  called 
Anglo-Saxonism,  sport,  and  the  Hun  were  all 
topics  of  common  interest  to  Americans  and  Brit- 
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ish;  while  between  either  of  them  and  any  other 
of  the  Allies  only  the  last  of  these  subjects  was  of 
really  mutual  concern. 

With  the  old  second-hand  ideas  dying  and  the 
results  of  personal  observation  taking  their  place, 
the  gradually  growing  friendship  was  encouraged 
by  feelings  of  respect  and  esteem.  Each  side 
found  that  the  other  had  excellent  and  admirable 
qualities,  and  when  this  has  been  discovered  a 
firm  foundation  for  friendly  relations  has  been  laid. 

Such  were  the  experiences  of  the  Yankees  who 
served  in  the  British  Zone,  and  of  the  Tommies 
who  stood  beside  them.  Far-reaching  results  will 
surely  follow.  Reactions  toward  the  old  tradition 
will  set  in  from  time  to  time;  but  out  of  British- 
American  cooperation  in  this  war,  out  of  the  op- 
portunity given  groups  of  both  nations  to  meet 
with  one  another  on  a  common  ground  will  grow 
a  more  complete  mutual  understanding  and  sym- 
pathy— the  basis  of  a  real  international  friendship. 

July  the  Fourth,  1918,  was  a  day  of  international 
celebration.  All  the  Allies  on  that  day  united  to 
do  honor  to  America.  In  England  there  were  held 
mighty  celebrations  to  bear  witness  to  the  friendly 
feeling  and  admiration  existing  there  for  the  very 
nation  that  had  broken  away  from  British  control 
a  hundred  and  forty-two  years  before.  The  sig- 
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nificance  of  this  cannot  be  overlooked.  What  was 
thought  of  it  in  Great  Britain  and  of  the  results  of 
the  war  on  future  Anglo-American  relations  can  be 
seen  from  editorials  that  appeared  in  the  London 
papers  on  the  following  day. 
The  Telegraph  wrote: 

The  greatest  prize  which  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Dominions  can  hope  to  win  from  this  war  is 
an  enduring  union  of  sympathy  and  interest  with 
America.  That  will  indeed  be  in  Mr.  Churchill's 
happy  phrase  "the  lion's  share."  We  believe 
that  America  holds  the  same  view,  and  that  to  the 
English-speaking  races  and  to  France  the  guardian- 
ship of  liberty  has  been  entrusted.  To  that  great 
end  yesterday's  celebration  of  "  Independence  Day" 
in  London  and  Paris  and  New  York  will,  we  believe, 
most  powerfully  contribute. 

The  Times  said: 

"Our  larger  ideals,"  as  Mr.  Page  has  well  phrased 
it,  have  been  unchanged.  They  come  down  to  us 
both  through  long  centuries  of  undivided  history. 
They  have  been  saved  from  material  alteration  by 
all  that  is  common  in  our  religious  and  political 
thought  of  every  day,  in  our  institutions,  our  laws, 
our  language,  our  literature,  and  our  domestic  life. 
"  The  same  human  coin  rings  true  to  each  of  us,  and 
the  same  rings  false. " 

We  have  been  kept  apart  by  lesser  things.  This 
life  and  death  conflict  for  fundamentals  brings  us 
together.  It  will  also,  we  are  firmly  convinced, 
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keep  us  together  in  a  union  of  hearts  stronger  and 
more  abiding  than  history  has  ever  known  between 
great  sovereign  and  independent  states.  There  is 
no  bond  like  the  bond  of  blood  shed  in  a  common 
struggle  for  the  attainment  of  the  same  high  ends. 
That  will  unite  all  the  Allies  to  each  other  and  to 
America,  but  it  will  be  strongest  and  most  enduring 
among  those  whose  conceptions  of  these  ends  is 
most  nearly  identical. 
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CONGRATULATORY  MESSAGES,  ETC.,  FROM 

THE  BRITISH  TO  THE  SECOND 

AMERICAN   CORPS 

FROM  THE  AUSTRALIAN  CORPS  COMMANDER 
AUSTRALIAN  CORPS 

CORPS  HEADQUARTERS 

2nd  October,  1918. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL  : 

As  the  Second  American  Corps  has  now  been  with- 
drawn from  the  line,  and  my  official  association  with 
you  and  your  troops  has  been,  for  the  time  being,  sus- 
pended, I  desire  to  express  to  you  the  great  pleasure 
that  it  has  been  to  me  and  to  the  troops  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Army  Corps  to  have  been  so  closely  allied  to 
you  in  the  recent  very  important  battle  operations 
which  have  resulted  in  the  breaking  through  of  the 
main  HINDENBURG  Line  on  the  front  of  the  Fourth 
British  Army. 

Now  that  fuller  details  of  the  work  done  by  the 
27th  and  3Oth  American  Divisions  have  become  avail- 
able, the  splendid  gallantry  and  devotion  of  the  troops 
in  these  operations  have  won  the  admiration  of  their 
25  385 
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Australian  comrades.  The  tasks  set  were  formidable, 
but  the  American  Troops  overcame  all  obstacles  and 
contributed  in  a  very  high  degree  to  the  ultimate  cap- 
ture of  the  whole  tunnel  system. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  convey  to  your  Divisional 
Commanders  my  appreciation  of  and  thanks  for  the 
work  done,  and  to  accept  my  best  wishes  for  every 
possible  success  in  the  future. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(sd)  JOHN  MONASH. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  G.  W.  READ,  N.  A., 
Commanding  Second  American  Corps 


FROM  THE  AMERICAN  CORPS  COMMANDER  TO  THE 
AUSTRALIAN  CORPS  COMMANDER 

HEADQUARTERS  II  AMERICAN  CORPS 

October  4th,  1918. 

MY  DEAR  GENERAL: 

I  have  your  letter  of  October  2d,  in  which  you  were 
kind  enough  to  express  appreciation  for  the  gallantry 
and  devotion  of  the  27th  and  3Oth  American  Divisions 
during  the  recent  operations  in  which  these  divisions 
were  assigned  the  formidable  task  of  breaking  through 
the  HINDENBURG  Line  on  the  front  of  your  Corps,  and 
it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  transmit  to  our 
troops  your  appreciation  of  their  conduct  in  this, 
the  first  major  operation  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged. 

It  has  been  a  great  privilege  for  our  troops  to  be 
associated  with  the  Australians  whose  well-earned 
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reputation  as  soldiers  will  always  be  for  us  a  matter  of 
cordial  emulation. 

Again  thanking  you  on  behalf  of  our  troops  and  all 
the  members  of  my  staff, 

Very  sincerely 

(sd)  G.  W.  READ. 

FROM  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF,  A.  E.  F. 

TELEGRAM 

i8th  October  1918. 

COMMANDING  GENERAL, 

II  American  Corps. 

The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  you  to  convey  to 
the  Officers  and  soldiers  of  your  Corps  his  appreciation 
of  the  magnificent  qualities  which  have  enabled  them 
against  powerful  resistance,  to  advance  more  than 
ten  miles  and  to  take  more  than  6,000  prisoners  since 
September  27th. 

1 606 — McANDREWS 

(Chief  of  Staff, 
G.  H.  Q.,  A.  E.  F.) 

FROM  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL,  FOURTH 
BRITISH  ARMY 

TELEGRAM 
AMERICAN  CORPS, 

G— 313  Oct.  8th. 

On  this  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Second  Amer- 
ican Corps  has  taken  part  in  battle  on  its  own  I  de- 
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sire  to  convey  to  you  General  Read  and  all  members 
of  your  Staff  as  well  as  to  all  ranks  in  the  Thirtieth 
Division  my  hearty  congratulations  on  your  victory 
to-day.  The  gallantry  of  your  Infantry  and  the  pre- 
cision with  which  all  staff  arrangements  have  worked 
has  filled  me  with  admiration  and  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  report  your  unqualified  success  to 
Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig. 

(sd)  GENERAL  RAWLINSON. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  ISSUED  TO  ALL  THE  BRITISH  ARMIES 
TO  FRANCE 

SPECIAL   ORDER   OF   THE    DAY 

BY    FIELD-MARSHAL   SIR    DOUGLAS    HAIG,    K.    TM 
G.  C.  B.,  G.  C.  V.  O.,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  COMMANDER-IN- 
CHIEF,  BRITISH  ARMIES  IN  FRANCE. 

The  following  messages  are  published  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all  ranks: 

From: — FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG  TO  GEN- 
ERAL READ,  II  AMERICAN  CORPS. 

20th  October,  1918. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  personally  and  to  all  the 
Officers  and  men  serving  under  you  my  warm  appre- 
ciation of  the  very  valuable  and  gallant  services  ren- 
dered by  you  throughout  the  recent  operations  with 
the  Fourth  British  Army.  Called  upon  to  attack 
positions  of  great  strength  held  by  a  determined 
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enemy,  all  ranks  of  the  2 7th  and  3Oth  Amer- 
ican Divisions  under  your  command  displayed  an 
energy,  courage  and  determination  in  attack  which 
proved  irresistible.  It  does  not  need  me  to  tell  you 
that  in  the  heavy  fighting  of  the  past  three  weeks  you 
have  earned  the  lasting  esteem  and  admiration  of  your 
British  comrades  in  arms  whose  successes  you  have  so 
nobly  shared. 


To: — FIELD- MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG  FROM  GEN- 
ERAL READ,  SECOND  AMERICAN  CORPS. 

20th  October,  1918. 

In  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  telegram  of  this 
date  permit  me  to  say  that  every  Officer  and  other 
soldier  of  the  II  American  Corps  will  always  remember 
with  great  pride  your  generous  commendation  of 
the  services  rendered  in  the  important  operations 
of  the  past  three  weeks,  during  which  time  we  have 
had  the  honor  to  be  in  action  as  a  part  of  your 
superb  Fourth  Army.  We  are  under  the  greatest 
obligation  to  all  British  units  attached  to  us.  Their 
splendid  cooperation,  especially  that  of  the  VII  Corps 
Royal  Artillery,  insured  at  all  times  the  success  of  our 
operations. 


D.  HAIG,  F.  M. 

Commander-in-  Chief 
British  Armies  in  France. 
GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS, 
26th  October,  1918. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  TO  SIR  DOUGLAS 

HAIG    AFTER    THE    BREAKING    OF    THE    HlNDEN- 

BURG  LINE 

To: — FIELD- MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG  from  THE 
,     PRIME  MINISTER,  10  Downing  Street,  London. 

9/10/18. 

I  have  just  heard  from  Marshal  Foch  of  the  brilliant 
victory  won  by  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies, 
and  I  wish  to  express  to  yourself,  Generals  Home, 
Byng  and  Rawlinson,  and  all  the  Officers  and  men 
under  your  command,  my  sincerest  congratulations 
on  the  great  and  significant  success  which  the  British 
armies,  with  their  American  br other s-in-arms,  have 
gained  during  the  past  two  days.  The  courage  and 
tenacity  with  which  the  troops  of  the  Empire,  after 
withstanding  the  terrific  enemy  onslaught  of  the 
spring  of  this  year  have  again  resumed  the  offensive 
with  such  decisive  results  is  the  greatest  chapter  in 
our  military  history.  The  smashing  of  the  great  de- 
fensive system  erected  by  the  enemy  in  the  west,  and 
claimed  by  him  to  be  impregnable,  is  a  feat  of  which  we 
are  justly  proud  and  for  which  the  Empire  will  be 
ever  grateful. 

SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG'S  REPLY  TO  MR.  LLOYD-GEORGE 

From: — FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG  to  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER,  10  Downing  Street,  Lon- 
don. 

10/10/18. 

On  behalf  of  the  General  Officers  commanding  the 
First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies,  and  all  officers  and 
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men  of  these  armies,  under  my  command,  as  well  as 
myself,  I  beg  to  send  you  our  best  thanks  for  your 
kind  message  of  congratulations  on  the  results  gained 
during  the  past  two  days.  We  are  all  determined  to 
continue  to  do  our  utmost  to  justify  the  confidence 
that  is  placed  in  us  by  the  Empire.  I  have  commu- 
nicated your  message  to  the  American  troops  operating 
with  the  British  forces. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  COMMANDING  GENERAL  OF  THE 
FOURTH  BRITISH  ARMY 

FOURTH  ARMY  No.  G.  S.  2/25. 
II  AMERICAN  CORPS. 

Now  that  the  American  Corps  has  come  out  of  the 
line  for  a  well  earned  period  of  rest  and  training,  I  de- 
sire to  place  on  record  my  appreciation  of  the  great 
gallantry  and  the  fine  soldierly  spirit  they  displayed 
throughout  the  recent  hard  fighting. 

The  breaking  of  the  great  HINDENBURG  system  of 
defence,  coupled  with  the  capture  of  GRANDCOURT, 
BUSIGNY  and  ST.  SOUPLET,  and  finally  the  forcing  the 
passages  of  the  SELLE  River  constitute  a  series  of 
victories  of  which  each  Officer,  N.  C.  O.,  and  man  has 
every  reason  to  feel  proud. 

The  Corps  has  been  very  well  supported  by  the 
artillery  of  the  Australian  Corps,  to  whom  I  desire 
to  offer  my  best  thanks  for  their  skill  and  endurance 
during  the  long  months  they  have  now  been  in  action. 

The  efficiency  with  which  the  staff  work  of  the  Corps 
has  been  carried  out  on  this  their  first  experience  as  a 
fighting  Corps  in  the  line  of  battle  has  filled  me  with 
admiration,  and  I  attribute  it  largely  to  the  zeal  and 
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unity  of  purpose  which  has  throughout  animated  the 
whole  Corps. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  their  recent  victories 
has  been  the  surpassing  gallantry  and  self-sacrifice  of 
the  regimental  officers  and  men.  I  congratulate  them 
on  their  prowess  and  offer  them  one  and  all  my  warm- 
est thanks  for  the  leading  part  they  have  taken  in  the 
recent  operations. 

It  is  possible  now  to  give  the  Corps  a  period  of  rest, 
during  which  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
training  of  the  small  units  in  minor  tactics,  such  as  the 
attack  of  strong  points  and  machine  gun  nests.  The 
experience  they  have  had  of  actual  combat  will  as- 
sist them  to  improve  their  fighting  efficiency  in  this 
respect. 

In  thanking  the  Corps  as  a  whole  for  the  great 
services  they  have  rendered  to  the  Allied  cause,  I  desire 
to  wish  all  ranks  the  best  of  good  fortune  in  the  future. 

H.  RAWLINSON, 
General  Commanding  Fourth  Army 

ADV.  H.  Q.,  FOURTH  ARMY 
22nd  October,  1918 


GENERAL  READ'S  ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  GENERAL 
RAWLINSON  's  MESSAGE 

HEADQUARTERS  II  CORPS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

FRANCE,  Oct.  24,  1918. 

From  COMMANDING  GENERAL. 

To: — G.  O.  C.,  FOURTH  BRITISH  ARMY. 

Subject: — ACKNOWLEDGMENT  OF  G.  S.  2/25. 

i.     Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  letter  of  ap- 
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preciation  of  the  work  of  the  Second  American  Corps 
while  in  active  operations  under  your  command.  The 
Officers  and  men  of  this  command  are  proud  of  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  serving  in  such  important 
operations  in  your  army,  and  appreciate  to  the  highest 
degree  your  commendation. 

G.  W.  READ, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 


SIR   DOUGLAS  HAIG'S  FAREWELL  MESSAGE  TO  THE 
SECOND  AMERICAN  CORPS 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS 
BRITISH  ARMIES  IN  THE  FIELD 

1 6th  November,  1918. 

GENERAL  READ, 

II  American  Corps: 

Now  that  the  American  II  Corps  is  leaving  the 
British  zone,  I  wish  once  more  to  thank  you  and  all 
Officers,  Non-commissioned  Officers  and  men  under 
your  command,  on  behalf  both  of  myself  and  all  ranks 
of  the  British  Armies  in  France  and  Flanders,  for  the 
very  gallant  and  efficient  service  you  have  rendered 
during  the  period  of  your  operations  with  the  Fourth 
British  Army. 

On  the  2 Qth  September,  you  took  part  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  great  and  critical  attack  which  shattered 
the  enemy's  resistance  in  the  HINDENBURG  Line  and 
opened  the  road  to  final  victory.  The  deeds  of  the 
27th  and  3Oth  American  Divisions  who  on  that  day 
took  BELLICOURT  AND  NAUROY  and  so  gallantly  sus- 
tained the  desperate  struggle  for  BONY,  will  rank  with 
the  highest  achievements  of  this  war.  They  will 
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always  be  remembered  by  the  British  Regiments  that 
fought  beside  you. 

Since  that  date,  through  three  weeks  of  almost  con- 
tinuous fighting,  you  advanced  from  one  success  to 
another,  overcoming  all  resistance,  beating  off  numer- 
ous counter-attacks,  and  capturing  several  thousand 
prisoners  and  many  guns.  The  names  of  BRANCOURT, 
FREMONT,  BUSIGNY,  VAUX  ANDIGNY,  ST.  SOUPLET, 
and  MAZINGHIEN  testify  to  the  dash  and  energy  of 
your  attacks. 

I  rejoice  at  the  success  which  has  attended  your 
efforts  and  I  am  proud  to  have  had  you  under  my 
command. 

(sd)  D.  HAIG, 

Field-Marshal. 

Copy  to: — 
GENERAL  PERSHING. 


GENERAL  READ'S  FAREWELL  MESSAGE  TO  SIR  DOUG- 
LAS HAIG 

HEADQUARTERS  II  CORPS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

FRANCE,  17  Nov.  '18. 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  D.  HAIG,  K.  T.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C. 

V.  O.,  K.  C.  I.  E. 
MY  DEAR  FIELD-MARSHAL: 

As  the  Second  American  Corps  has  been  ordered 
relieved  from  duty  with  the  British  Expeditionary 
Forces  with  whom  it  has  served  since  its  organization, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you 
and  the  members  of  your  staff,  the  grateful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  officers  and  men  of  this  Corps  for  the  uni- 
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form  kindness  and  courtesy  which  we  have  received 
from  all  ranks  while  serving  under  your  command. 

It  will  no  doubt  surprise  those  not  conversant  with 
the  facts  that  at  one  time  this  Corps  comprised  ten 
divisions,  or  approximately  two  hundred  thousand  In- 
fantry. The  gigantic  task  imposed  upon  your  staff  in 
administering  and  aiding  in  the  training  and  equipping 
of  so  large  a  force  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those 
conversant  with  the  details.  The  smoothness  with 
which  it  was  accomplished  is  a  testimonial  to  the 
efficiency  of  your  line  and  staff  officers  who  aided  us 
and  to  whom  our  thanks  are  due  and  gratefully  ac- 
knowledged. 

We  have  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Brit- 
ish army  under  General  Plummer  in  the  trenches  of 
Belgium  and  under  General  Rawlinson  in  the  opera- 
tions which  broke  the  Hindenburg  Line  at  the  St. 
Quentin  Canal  and  carried  our  lines  to  the  heights  of 
the  Sambre.  We  have  learned  to  admire  and  respect 
the  magnificent  fighting  spirit  of  the  British  armies — 
a  spirit  which  carried  them  through  four  years  of  war, 
and  are  more  than  proud  to  have  participated  with 
them  in  the  operations  which  helped  to  bring  it  to  an 
end. 

The  example  which  has  been  given  on  the  field  of 
Belgium  and  of  France  of  men  fighting  in  a  spirit  of 
noblesse  oblige  for  common  ideals  of  liberty  and  justice 
must  remain  forever  an  inspiration  to  men  who  speak 
the  English  tongue. 

With  kindest  regards, 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  W.  READ, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 
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GENERAL  READ  TO  SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG 

HEADQUARTERS  II  CORPS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

FRANCE,  Nov.  18,  1918 

FIELD-MARSHAL  SIR  D.  HAIG,  K.  T.,  G.  C.  B.,  G.  C. 

V.  O.,  K.  C.  I.  E. 
MY  DEAR  FIELD-  MARSHAL: 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  of  the  i6th  instant 
in  which  you  were  kind  enough  to  commend  the  work 
of  the  two  Divisions  of  this  Corps  during  recent  oper- 
ations. Prior  to  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
I  had  forwarded  to  you  a  letter  in  which  I  endeavored 
to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  which  we  all  feel  for 
the  courtesy  which  we  have,  at  all  times,  received  while 
we  have  been  serving  with  the  British  armies. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  publish  your  letter 
to  the  troops.  They  could  ask  no  greater  reward  than 
such  commendation  from  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Very  truly  yours, 

G.  W.  READ, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 

GENERAL    READ'S    FAREWELL    MESSAGE    TO    THE 
COMMANDING  GENERAL  OF  THE  FOURTH  BRITISH 
ARMY 

HEADQUARTERS  II  CORPS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES 

FRANCE,  17  Nov.  '18. 

GENERAL  SIR  H.  S.  RAWLINSON,  BART.  G.  C.  V.  O., 

K.  C.  B.,K.  C.  M.  G. 
MY  DEAR  GENERAL  : 

On  the  eve  of  the  departure  of  this  Corps  for  service 
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with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces,  I  wish  to 
thank  you  for  the  kindness  and  consideration  which 
have  at  all  times  been  extended  to  the  American  troops 
serving  under  your  command. 

The  uniform  courtesy  with  which  we  have  been 
treated  and  the  prompt  response  to  every  request 
made  upon  your  staff  have  made  service  with  the 
British  Expeditionary  Forces  a  pleasure  which  we 
shall  cherish  for  all  times. 

I  regret  not  to  have  seen  you  personally  before  your 
departure.     We  shall  think  of  you  while  the  spirits  of 
the  Somme  keep  the  watch  on  the  Rhine. 
Very  truly  yours 

G.  W.  READ, 
Major  General,  Commanding. 


SIR  DOUGLAS  HAIG  TO  GENERAL  READ 

GENERAL  HEADQUARTERS 
BRITISH  ARMIES  IN  FRANCE 

24th  November,  1918. 

MAJOR  GENERAL  READ, 

COMMANDING  II  AMERICAN  CORPS. 
MY  DEAR  GENERAL: 

I  thank  you  for  your  two  letters,  both  the  one  which 
crossed  mine  and  that  in  which  you  so  generously 
acknowledge  it. 

May  I  say,  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  privileged  to 
take  part  in  the  training  of  the  different  American 
divisions  which  have  served  under  your  command,  that 
the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  your  troops  made  their 
task  an  easy  one  and  their  work  a  real  pleasure  to  them. 
They  would  wish  me  to  acknowledge  the  great  con- 
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sideration  they  invariably  received  from  all  ranks  of 
the  American  troops  with  whom  they  came  in  contact. 
Of  my  own  knowledge  I  can  assure  you  of  the  very 
high  opinion  they  formed  of  the  splendid  material 
which  passed  through  their  hands. 

I  do  not  forget  the  important  services  rendered  by 
American  troops  in  the  line  on  the  front  of  the  Second 
British  Army  and  elsewhere,  and  in  particular  the  fine 
performance  of  troops  of  the  33d  American  Division 
at  HAMEL  and  North  of  the  SOMME. 

Believe  me, 

%:     Yours  sincerely, 

(sd)  D.  HAIG. 

GENERAL  RAWLINSON  TO  GENERAL  READ 

HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  ARMY 
No.  A.  537. 

II  AMERICAN  CORPS 

1 .  I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  thanks  for,  and  my 
appreciation  of,  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  iO2d 
and  io5th  Regiments  of  Engineers,  whose  services  you 
were  good  enough  to  place  at  my  disposal. 

2.  The  work  done  by  these  two  regiments  on  the 
light  railways  was  of  the  greatest  value  in  getting 
through  the  system  of  light  railway  communication 
which,  owing  to  the  continuous  destruction  of  the 
broad  gauge  lines  by  delay  action  mines,  was  the  means 
by  which  it  was  possible  to  maintain  the  troops  and 
continue  the  fighting  which  led  to  such  great  results. 

3.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  convey 
to  Colonel  A.  H.  ACKER  and  Colonel  J.  H.  PRATT, 
Commanding  respectively,  the  iO2d  and  iO5th  Regi- 
ments of  Engineers,  and  to  the  Officers,  Non-com- 
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missioned  Officers  and  men  of  these  regiments,  this 
expression  of  the  keen  appreciation  with  which  their 
valuable  and  cordial  cooperation  has  been  regarded 
by  all  ranks  of  the  Fourth  Army. 

RAWLINSON, 

Commanding  Fourth  Army. 
HQ.  FOURTH  ARMY, 
25-11-18. 

GENERAL  RAWLINSON  TO  GENERAL  READ 

HEADQUARTERS  FOURTH  ARMY, 
November  24,  1918. 

MY  DEAR  READ: 

I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for  your  letter  of  the 
1 7th  which  has  only  just  reached  me.  It  has  been  a 
great  honor  as  well  as  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the 
II  American  Corps  serving  with  the  IV  Army  during 
the  momentous  days  through  which  we  have  passed. 
The  efficient  direction  of  the  Corps  Headquarters  and 
the  Divisions  coupled  with  the  surpassing  gallantry  of 
your  men  has  contributed  very  materially  in  winning 
the  decisive  victory  which  has  brought  this  terrible 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion  and  no  one  appreciates 
more  highly  that  I  do  myself  the  conspicuous  part 
played  by  the  II  American  Corps  in  these  battles  of 
the  100  days. 

I  greatly  regret  not  having  been  able  to  see  you 
personally  to  wish  you  God-speed,  but  I  cannot  leave 
my  Army  area  at  the  present  time.  Would  you  kindly 
convey  to  Lewis  and  O'Ryan  my  best  thanks  for  all  that 
they  have  done  and  all  good  wishes  for  the  future. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

RAWLINSON. 
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(Extract from  ''Daily  Mail"  Sunday,  Oct.  20,  ipi8.) 
BRITISH  RECORD  OF  YANK  SUCCESS 


SIR  D.  HAIG'S  PRAISE  OF  FIGHTING 

QUALITIES.     15  MILES  IN  SIX 

DAYS 

British  Official  Report 

Saturday  Night. — In  the  course  of  the  last  three 
weeks  the  TWENTY-SEVENTH  and  THIRTIETH  Divi- 
sions of  the  SECOND  AMERICAN  CORPS,  operating  with 
the  FOURTH  BRITISH  ARMY,  have  taken  part  with 
great  gallantry  and  success  in  three  major  offensive 
operations,  besides  being  engaged  in  a  number  of 
lesser  attacks.  In  the  course  of  this  fighting  they  have 
displayed  soldierly  qualities  of  a  high  order  and  have 
materially  assisted  in  the  success  of  our  attack. 

Having  fought  with  the  utmost  dash  and  bravery 
in  the  great  attack  of  September  29th,  in  which  the 
HINDENBURG  LINE  was  broken  and  having  on  this 
occasion  captured  the  villages  of  BELLICOURT  and 
NAUROY,  with  a  large  number  of  prisoners,  on  October 
8th  troops  of  the  SECOND  AMERICAN  CORPS  again 
attacked  in  the  neighborhood  of  MONTBREHAIN.  In 
three  days  of  successful  fighting  they  completed  an 
advance  of  TEN  MILES  from  MATON  to  SAINT- 
SOUPLET,  overcoming  determined  resistance  and  cap- 
turing several  strongly  defended  villages  and  woods. 

Throughout  the  past  three  days  the  SECOND  AMERI- 
CAN CORPS  has  again  attacked  daily,  and  on  each 
occasion  with  complete  success  though  the  enemy's 
resistance  has  been  most  obstinate.  Fighting  their 
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way  forward  from  SAINT-SOUPLET  to  the  high  ground 
west  of  the  SAMBRE  CANAL,  they  have  broken  down 
the  enemy's  resistance  at  all  points,  beating  off  many 
counter-attacks  and  realizing  a  further  advance  of 
nearly  five  miles. 

Over  five  thousand  prisoners  and  many  guns  have 
been  taken  by  the  SECOND  AMERICAN  CORPS  in  these 
operations. 


APPENDIX  B 

LIST  OF  OFFICERS  ON  DUTY  AT  HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE 

SECOND  CORPS  DURING  ITS  STAY  IN 

THE  BRITISH  ZONE 

COMMANDING  GENERAL 

Major  General  George  W.  Read 

AIDE-DE-CAMP 

Captain  Marshall  Prentiss,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  B.  F.  Dawson,  S.  C. 

CHIEF  OF  STAFF 

Brigadier  General  George  S.  Simonds,  G.  S. 
ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  G-i 

Colonel  Richard  K.  Hale,  G.  S. 
Captain  Harry  C.  Cushing,  3d,  F.  A. 
1st  Lieutenant  Lee  D.  Brown,  F.  A. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  G-2 

Colonel  Kerr  T.  Riggs,  G.  S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Elmer  F.  Rice,  G.  S. 
Captain  Augustine  S.  Janeway,  G.  S. 
Captain  Earl  Bassett,  C.  E. 
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ist  Lieutenant  Oscar  H.  Nelson,  C.  E. 
ist  Lieutenant  Alexis  Doster,  A.  S. 
ist  Lieutenant  James  W.  Husted,  F.  A. 
ist  Lieutenant  Russell  Pope,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  A.  A.  Wilmot,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  Francis  R.  Shea,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  E.  Schobinger,  Inf. 
2d  Lieutenant  P.  C.  Kerby,  Inf. 
2d  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Shirley,  C.  I. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  G-3 

Colonel  J.  C.  Rhea,  G.  S. 
"Colonel  Fred  E.  Buchan,  G.  S. 
Colonel  I.  L.  Hunt,  Inf. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Walter  O.  Boswell,  G.  S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  W.  Copp,  G.  S. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  E.  Hohl,  G.  S. 
Captain  W.  C.  Montgomery,  Inf. 
Captain  Ewen  C.  MacVeagh,  F.  A. 
ist  Lieutenant  Alexander  B.  Mahood,  C.  E. 
ist  Lieutenant  Frederick  Krenson,  Inf. 

ASSISTANT  CHIEF  OF  STAFF  G-4 

Colonel  Harold  S.  Hetrick,  G.  S. 
*Colonel  John  P.  Terrell,  G.  S. 
Captain  E.  L.  Behrens,  C.  E. 
Captain  H.  G.  Wood,  C.  E. 
ist  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Brown,  Inf. 

ADJUTANT  GENERAL 

Colonel  J.  F.  Barnes,  F.  A. 
*Colonel  J.  M.  Love,  Jr.,  Inf. 
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"Lieutenant-Colonel  Stephen  C.  Clark,  A.  G.  D 
Major  J.  Huntingdon  Hills,  Inf. 

QUARTERMASTER 

Colonel  E.  S.  Walton,  Q.  M.  C. 
*Colonel  L.  G.  Bankhead,  Q.  M.  C. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  H.  Barkeley,  Q.  M.  C. 
Major  E.  E.  Lockard,  Q.  M.  C. 
Major  C.  H.  Hinson,  Q.  M.  C. 
Major  Lewis  Landes,  Q.  M.  C. 
Captain  Henry  Hallauer,  Q.  M.  C. 
2d  Lieutenant  Oliver  Rivers,  Q.  M.  C. 

ORDNANCE 

Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Ap.  Rice,  O.  D. 
"Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  G.  Winter,  O.  D. 
ist  Lieutenant  H.  H.  Peck,  O.  D. 

INSPECTOR 

Brigadier  General  G.  D.  Moore 
"Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  H.  Agnew,  I.  G. 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

Lieutenant-Colonel  I.  L.  Hunt,  J.  A. 
CORPS  SURGEON 

Colonel  C.  C.  Collins,  M.  C. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  Beaseley,  M.  C. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  Mandell,  M.  C. 
Captain  H.  B.  Smith,  M.  C. 
ist  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Moore,  S.  C. 
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PROVOST  MARSHAL 
Major  H.  A.  C.  DeRubio,  Cav. 
STATISTICAL  DEPARTMENT 

Captain  C.  C.  Bean,  A.  G.  D. 
"Captain  Corvan  Fisher,  Inf. 
2d  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Busby,  A.  G.  D. 
2d  Lieutenant  Paul  Blackburn,  A.  G.  D. 

SIGNAL  OFFICER 

Colonel  Hanson  B.  Black,  Inf. 
"Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  G.  Taylor,  S.  C. 
ist  Lieutenant  R.  R.  Landon,  S.  C. 
ist  Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Tyree,  Jr.,  S.  C. 
ist  Lieutenant  Elmer  J.  McQuillan,  S.  C. 
2d  Lieutenant  Edward  O.  Harrs,  S.  C. 

CORPS  ENGINEER 

Brigadier  General  H.  B.  Ferguson 
"Colonel  H.  Pillsbury,  C.  E. 
Major  Ralph  Bradley,  C.  E. 
Major  E.  J.  Myers,  C.  E. 
Captain  Edward  L.  Adams,  C.  E. 
ist  Lieutenant  A.  R.  Wellwood,  C.  E. 
2d  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Kierstead,  C.  E. 

CORPS  GAS  OFFICER 

Colonel  E.  H.  Ardery,  C.  E. 
"Major  C.  S.  Sommerville,  C.  W.  S. 
"Captain  D.  Clapp,  C.  W.  S. 

Captain  L.  A.  Maynard,  C.  W.  S. 

2d  Lieutenant  H.  Hooker,  C.  W.  S. 

2d  Lieutenant  J.  D.  Isherwood,  C.  W.  S. 
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HEADQUARTERS  TROOP 

Captain  E.  C.  MacVeagh,  F.  A. 
*ist  Lieutenant  Allie  P.  Grass,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  Leroy  W.  Johnson,  Inf. 
1st  Lieutenant  Gorden  L.  Smith,  Cav. 
2d  Lieutenant  Emlyn  V.  Mitchell,  Inf. 
2d  Lieutenant  G.  D.  Hayward,  Inf. 

TOWN  MAJOR 
ist  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Murrel,  Inf. 

VETERINARY  CORPS 

Major  R.  E.  Towner,  V.  C. 

Captain  R.  P.  Kunnecke,  V.  C. 

2d  Lieutenant  Fay  F.  Russell,  V.  C. 

GRAVES  REGISTRATION 

Captain  James  F.  Tompkins,  Cav. 

MILITARY  POSTAL  EXPRESS  SERVICE 

2d  Lieutenant  P.  M.  Christian,  Inf. 

PORT  OFFICERS 

ist  Lieutenant  Caspar  Burton,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  J.  F.  Bell,  Inf. 
ist  Lieutenant  H.  E.  Cook,  Inf. 

ATTACHED  OFFICERS 

British  Liaison  Officer 

Major  Charles  A.  Lidbury 

(*Succeeded  to  position  as  chief  of  this  staff  section 
or  technical  service.) 
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HEADQUARTERS,  II  ARMY  CORPS 
AMERICAN  EXPEDITIONARY  FORCES. 

FRANCE,  January  16,  1919. 

Memorandum:  ) 
No.  4-J 

The  following  information  with  regard  to  the  in- 
signia of  the  II  Army  Corps  is  published  for  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  of  all  concerned: 

There  has  been  approved  by  G.  H.  Q.,  A.  E.  F.,  a 
distinguishing  insignia  to  be  worn  on  the  left  sleeve 
of  each  blouse  and  overcoat  at  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  by  all  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  Corps 
Headquarters  and  Corps  Troops  of  the  Second  Army 
Corps. 

The  approved  design  consists  of  an  American  eagle 
and  a  British  lion,  each  facing  a  Roman  "II"  which 
is  between  them.  The  figures  and  numeral  are  in 
white  on  a  blue  field.  The  dimensions  of  the  blue 
field  are  2^"  x  ij<"  and  of  each  figure  i}^"  x  y*"  . 
A  copy  of  this  design  is  attached  hereto. 

The  colors,  blue  and  white,  are  those  officially  desig- 
nated as  the  colors  of  an  Army  Corps;  the  Roman 
numeral  "II"  is  the  numerical  designation  of  the 
II  Army  Corps;  and  the  American  eagle  and  the 
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British  lion  indicate  the  intimate  association  of  this 
Corps  with  the  British  Army. 


By  Command  of  Major-General  Read : 
GEO.  S.  SIMONDS, 

Chief  of  Staff. 


APPENDIX  D 

Only  seventy-eight  Medals  of  Honor  (the  highest 
military  decoration  of  the  United  States,  which  is 
given  only  for  feats  of  exceptional  gallantry  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  and  in  the  face  of  the  greatest  personal 
danger)  have  been  awarded  for  the  war  with  Ger- 
many. Of  these,  eighteen  went  to  members  of  the 
two  American  divisions  that  participated  in  the  Battle 
of  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  the  subsequent  attacks 
of  the  Second  American  Corps  on  the  British  front. 
Of  the  eighteen  decorations,  twelve  were  bestowed 
on  members  of  the  Thirtieth  Division,  six  of  whom 
belonged  to  one  individual  regiment,  the  n8th  In- 
fantry. Truly  a  notable  record. 

The  citations  are  as  follows: 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  DIVISION 

Eggers,  Alan  Louis,  Sergeant  M.  G.  Company,  icyth 
Infantry,  Twenty-seventh  Division,  Summit, 
N.  J. — Le  Catelet,  France,  Sept.  29,  1918.  Be- 
coming separated  from  their  platoon  by  a  smoke 
barrage,  Sergeant  Eggers,  Sergeant  John  C. 
Latham,  and  Corporal  Thomas  E.  O'Shea  took 
cover  in  a  shell  hole  well  within  the  enemy's  lines. 
Upon  hearing  a  call  for  help  from  an  American 
tank  which  had  become  disabled  thirty  yards 
from  them,  the  three  soldiers  left  their  shelter  and 
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started  toward  the  tank,  under  heavy  fire  from 
German  machine  guns  and  trench  mortars.  In 
crossing  the  fire-swept  area  Corporal  O'Shea  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  his  companions,  unde- 
terred, proceeded  to  the  tank,  rescued  a  wounded 
officer,  and  assisted  two  wounded  soldiers  to  cover 
in  a  sap  of  a  nearby  trench.  Sergeant  Eggers  and 
Sergeant  Latham  then  returned  to  the  tank  in  the 
face  of  the  violent  fire,  dismounted  a  Hotchkiss 
gun,  and  took  it  back  to  where  the  wounded  men 
were,  keeping  off  the  enemy  all  day  by  effective 
use  of  the  gun,  and  later  bringing  it,  with  the 
wounded  men,  back  to  our  lines  under  cover  of 
darkness. 

Gaffney,  Frank,  Private,  First  Class,  io8th  Infantry, 
Twenty-seventh  Division,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  —  Rons- 
soy,  France,  Sept.  29,  1918.  Private  Gaffney,  an 
automatic  rifleman,  pushing  forward  alone  with  his 
gun,  after  all  the  other  members  of  his  squad  had 
been  killed,  discovered  several  Germans  placing  a 
heavy  machine  gun  in  position.  He  killed  the 
crew,  captured  the  gun,  bombed  several  dugouts, 
and,  after  killing  four  more  of  the  enemy  with  his 
pistol,  held  the  position  until  reinforcement  came 
up,  when  eighty  prisoners  were  captured. 


Latham,  John  Cridland,  Sergeant,  M.  G.  Co., 

Infantry,  Twenty-seventh  Division,  Westmore- 
land, England  —  Le  Catelet,  France.  Sept.  29, 
1918.  Becoming  separated  from  their  platoon 
by  a  smoke  barrage,  Sergeant  Latham,  Sergeant 
Alan  L.  Eggers  and  Corporal  Thomas  E.  O'Shea 
took  cover  in  a  shell  hole  well  within  the  enemy's 
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lines.  Upon  hearing  a  call  for  help  from  an  Ameri- 
can tank,  which  had  become  disabled  thirty  yards 
from  them,  the  three  soldiers  left  their  shelter  and 
started  toward  the  tank  under  heavy  fire  from 
German  machine  guns  and  trench  mortars.  In 
crossing  the  fire-swept  area  Corporal  O'Shea  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  his  companions,  unde- 
terred, proceeded  to  the  tank,  rescued  a  wounded 
officer,  and  assisted  two  wounded  soldiers  to 
cover  in  the  sap  of  a  nearby  trench.  Sergeant 
Latham  and  Sergeant  Eggers  then  returned  to 
the  tank  in  the  face  of  the  violent  fire,  dismounted 
a  Hotchkiss  gun,  and  took  it  back  to  where  the 
wounded  men  were,  keeping  off  the  enemy  all  day 
by  effective  use  of  the  gun,  and  later  bringing  it 
with  the  wounded  men  back  to  our  lines  under 
cover  of  darkness. 

O'Shea,  Thomas E.t  Corporal,  M.  G.  Co.,  loyth  Infantry, 
Twenty-seventh  Division,  Summit,  N.  J. — Le 
Catelet,  France,  Sept.  29,  1918.  Becoming  sepa- 
rated from  their  platoon  by  a  smoke  barrage, 
Corporal  O'Shea  with  two  other  soldiers,  took 
cover  in  a  shell  hole  well  within  the  enemy's  lines. 
Upon  hearing  a  call  for  help  from  an  American 
tank,  which  had  become  disabled  thirty  yards 
from  them,  the  three  soldiers  left  their  shelter  and 
started  toward  the  tank  under  heavy  fire  from 
German  machine  guns  and  trench  mortars.  In 
crossing  the  fire-swept  area  Corporal  O'Shea  was 
mortally  wounded  and  died  of  his  wounds  shortly 
afterward. 

Turner,  William  S.,  First  Lieutenant,  io5th  Infantry, 
Twenty-seventh  Division,  Dorchester,  Mass. — 
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Ronssoy,  France,  Sept.  27,  1918.  He  led  a  small 
group  of  men  to  the  attack,  under  terrific  artillery 
and  machine-gun  fire,  after  they  had  become 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  company  in  the 
darkness.  Single-handed  he  rushed  an  enemy 
machine  gun  which  had  suddenly  opened  fire  on 
his  group  and  killed  the  crew  with  his  pistol.  He 
then  pressed  forward  to  another  machine-gun 
post  twenty-five  yards  away  and  killed  one  gunner 
himself  by  the  time  the  remainder  of  his  detach- 
ment arrived  and  put  the  gun  out  of  action.  With 
the  utmost  bravery  he  continued  to  lead  his  men 
over  three  lines  of  hostile  trenches,  cleaning  up 
each  one  as  they  advanced,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  wounded  three  times,  and  killed 
several  of  the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  encounters. 
After  his  pistol  ammunition  was  exhausted,  this 
gallant  officer  seized  the  rifle  of  a  dead  soldier, 
bayoneted  several  members  of  a  machine-gun 
crew,  and  shot  the  others.  Upon  reaching  the 
fourth-line  trench,  which  was  his  objective,  Lieu- 
tenant Turner  captured  it  with  the  nine  men 
remaining  in  his  group,  and  resisted  a  hostile 
counter-attack  until  he  was  finally  surrounded 
and  killed. 

Waaler,  Reidar,  Sergeant,  Co.  A,  iO5th  Machine  Gun 
Bn.,  Twenty-seventh  Division,  Noretrand,  Nor- 
way— Ronssoy,  France,  Sept.  27,  1918.  In  the 
face  of  heavy  artillery  and  machine-gun  fire,  he 
crawled  forward  in  a  burning  British  tank  in 
which  some  of  the  crew  were  imprisoned,  and 
succeeded  in  rescuing  two  men.  Although  the 
tank  was  then  burning  fiercely  and  contained 
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ammunition  which  was  likely  to  explode  at  any 
time,  this  soldier  immediately  returned  to  the 
tank,  and  entering  it,  made  a  search  for  the  other 
occupants,  remaining  until  he  satisfied  himself 
that  there  were  no  more  living  men  in  the  tank. 

THIRTIETH  DIVISION 

Adkinson,  Joseph  B.  (Serial  No.  1315019),  Sergeant, 
Company  C,  H9th  Infantry.  For  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  in  action  with  the  enemy  near  Belli- 
court,  France,  September  29,  1918.  When  mur- 
derous machine-gun  fire  at  a  range  of  fifty  yards 
had  made  it  impossible  for  his  platoon  to  advance, 
and  had  caused  the  platoon  to  take  cover,  Ser- 
geant Adkinson  alone,  with  the  greatest  intrepid- 
ity, rushed  across  the  fifty  yards  of  open  ground 
directly  into  the  face  of  the  hostile  machine  gun, 
kicked  the  gun  from  the  parapet  into  the  enemy 
trench,  and  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  captured 
the  three  men  manning  the  gun.  The  gallantry 
and  quick  decision  of  this  soldier  enabled  the 
platoon  to  resume  its  advance. 

Blackwell,  Robert  L.,  Private,  Company  K,  H9th 
Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  near  Saint  Souplet,  France,  Oc- 
tober n,  1918.  When  his  platoon  was  almost 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  his  platoon  com- 
mander asked  for  volunteers  to  carry  a  message 
calling  for  reinforcements,  Private  Blackwell 
volunteered  for  this  mission,  well  knowing  the 
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extreme  danger  connected  with  it.  In  attempting 
to  get  through  the  heavy  shell  and  machine-gun 
fire  this  gallant  soldier  was  killed. 

Dozier,  James  C.,  First  Lieutenant,  Company  G,  n8th 
Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intre- 
pidity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  near  Montbrehain,  France,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1918.  In  command  of  two  platoons,  Lieu- 
tenant Dozier  was  painfully  wounded  in  the 
shoulder  early  in  the  attack,  but  he  continued  to 
lead  his  men,  displaying  the  highest  bravery  and 
skill.  When  his  command  was  held  up  by  heavy 
machine-gun  fire  he  disposed  his  men  in  the  best 
cover  available  and  with  a  soldier  continued  for- 
ward to  attack  a  machine-gun  nest.  Creeping  up 
to  the  position  in  the  face  of  intense  fire,  he  killed 
the  entire  crew  with  hand  grenades  and  his  pistol 
and  a  little  later  captured  a  number  of  Germans, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  dugout  nearby. 

Foster,  Carey  Evans,  Sergeant,  Company  F,  n8th 
1  Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
action  with  the  enemy  near  Montbrehain,  France, 
October  8,  1918.  When  his  company  was  held 
up  by  violent  machine-gun  fire  from  a  sunken 
road,  Sergeant  Foster,  with  an  officer,  went  for- 
ward to  attack  the  hostile  machine-gun  nests. 
The  officer  was  wounded,  but  Sergeant  Foster 
continued  on  alone  in  the  face  of  heavy  fire 
and  by  effective  use  of  hand  grenades  and  his 
pistol  killed  several  of  the  enemy  and  captured 
eighteen. 
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Hall,  Thomas  Lee,  Sergeant,  Company  G,  n8th  In- 
fantry. For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  near  Montbrehain,  France,  Octo- 
ber 8,  1918.  Having  overcome  two  machine-gun 
nests  under  his  skillful  leadership,  Sergeant  Hall's 
platoon  was  stopped  eight  hundred  yards  from  its 
final  objective  by  machine-gun  fire  of  particular 
intensity.  Ordering  his  men  to  take  cover  in  a 
sunken  road,  he  advanced  alone  on  the  enemy 
machine-gun  post  and  killed  five  members  of  the 
crew  with  his  bayonet  and  thereby  made  possible 
the  further  advance  of  the  line.  While  attacking 
another  machine-gun  nest  later  in  the  day  this 
gallant  soldier  was  mortally  wounded. 

Heriot,  James  D.,  Corporal,  Company  I,  n8th  In- 
fantry. For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  at  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  Octo- 
ber 12,  1918.  Corporal  Heriot,  with  four  other 
soldiers,  organized  a  combat  group  and  attacked 
an  enemy  machine-gun  nest  which  had  been  in- 
flicting heavy  casualties  on  his  company.  In  the 
advance  two  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  because 
of  the  heavy  fire  from  all  sides  the  remaining  two 
sought  shelter.  Unmindful  of  the  hazard  at- 
tached to  his  mission,  Corporal  Heriot,  with  fixed 
bayonet,  alone  charged  the  machine  gun  making 
his  way  through  the  fire  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
yards,  and  forcing  the  enemy  to  surrender.  Dur- 
ing this  exploit  he  received  several  wounds  in  the 
arm,  and  later  in  the  same  day,  while  charging 
another  nest,  he  was  killed. 
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Hilton,  Richmond  H.,  Sergeant,  Company  M,  n8th 
Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
action  with  the  enemy  at  Brancourt,  France, 
October  n,  1918.  While  Sergeant  Hilton's  com- 
pany was  advancing  through  the  village  of  Bran- 
court  it  was  held  up  by  intense  enfilading  fire 
from  a  machine  gun.  Discovering  that  this  fire 
came  from  a  machine-gun  nest  among  shell  holes 
at  the  edge  of  the  town,  Sergeant  Hilton,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  other  soldiers,  but  well  in  ad- 
vance of  them,  pressed  on  toward  this  position, 
firing  with  his  rifle  until  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  then  with  his  pistol  killing  six  of  the 
enemy  and  capturing  ten.  In  the  course  of  this 
daring  exploit  he  received  a  wound  from  a  burst- 
ing shell,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  his  arm. 

Karnes,  James  E.,  Sergeant,  Company  D,  Ii7th 
Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  in- 
trepidity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
action  with  the  enemy  near  Estrees,  France, 
October  8,  1918.  During  an  advance  his  com- 
pany was  held  up  by  a  machine  gun  which  was 
enfilading  the  line.  Accompanied  by  another 
soldier,  he  advanced  against  this  position  and 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  nest  by  killing  three 
and  capturing  seven  of  the  enemy  and  their 
guns. 

Lemert,  Milo  (Serial  No.  1315827),  First  Sergeant, 
Company  M,  H9th  Infantry.  For  conspicuous 
gallantry  and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  in  action  with  the  enemy  near  Belli- 
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court,  France,  September  29,  1918.  Seeing  that 
the  left  flank  of  his  company  was  held  up,  he 
located  the  enemy  machine-gun  emplacement 
which  had  been  causing  heavy  casualties.  In  the 
face  of  heavy  fire  he  rushed  it  single-handed, 
killing  the  entire  crew  with  grenades.  Continu- 
ing along  the  enemy  trench  in  advance  of  the 
company,  he  reached  another  emplacement, 
which  he  also  charged,  silencing  the  gun  with 
grenades.  A  third  machine-gun  emplacement 
opened  upon  him  from  the  left,  and,  with  similar 
skill  and  bravery,  he  destroyed  this  also.  Later, 
in  company  with  another  sergeant,  he  attacked 
a  fourth  machine-gun  nest,  being  killed  as  he 
reached  the  parapet  of  the  emplacement.  His 
courageous  action  in  destroying  in  turn  four 
enemy  machine-gun  nests  prevented  many  casual- 
ties among  his  company  and  very  materially  aided 
in  achieving  the  objective. 

Talley,  Edward  R.,  Sergeant,  Company  L,  nyth  In- 
fantry. For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  near  Ponchaux,  France,  October 
7,  1918.  Undeterred  by  seeing  several  comrades 
killed  in  attempting  to  put  a  hostile  machine-gun 
nest  out  of  action,  Sergeant  Talley  attacked  the 
position  single-handed.  Armed  only  with  a  rifle, 
he  rushed  the  nest  in  the  face  of  intense  enemy 
fire,  killed  or  wounded  at  least  six  of  the  crew, 
and  silenced  the  gun.  When  the  enemy  at- 
tempted to  bring  forward  another  gun  and  am- 
munition he  drove  them  back  by  effective  fire 
from  his  rifle. 
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Villepique,  John  C.,  Corporal,  Company  M,  n8th 
Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  at  Vaux-Andigny,  France,  Octo- 
ber 15,  1918.  Having  been  sent  out  with  two 
other  soldiers  to  scout  through  the  village  of  Vaix- 
Andigny,  he  met  with  strong  resistance  from 
enemy  machine-gun  fire,  which  killed  one  of  his 
men  and  wounded  the  other.  Continuing  his 
advance  without  aid  five  hundred  yards  in  ad- 
vance of  his  platoon  and  in  the  face  of  machine- 
gun  and  artillery  fire,  he  encountered  four  of  the 
enemy  in  a  dugout,  whom  he  attacked  and  killed 
with  a  hand  grenade.  Crawling  forward  to  a 
point  150  yards  in  advance  of  his  first  encounter, 
he  rushed  a  machine-gun  nest,  killing  four  and 
capturing  six  of  the  enemy  and  taking  two  light 
machine  guns.  After  being  joined  by  his  platoon 
he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  arm. 

Ward,  Calvin  John,  Private,  Company  D,  n/th  In- 
fantry. For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  intrepid- 
ity above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in  action 
with  the  enemy  near  Estrees,  France,  October  8, 
1918.  During  an  advance  Private  Ward's  com- 
pany was  held  up  by  a  machine  gun,  which  was 
enfilading  the  line.  Accompanied  by  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  he  advanced  against  this 
post  and  succeeded  in  reducing  the  nest  by  killing 
three  and  capturing  seven  of  the  enemy  and  their 
guns. 
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"Wade  in,  Sanitary!" 

The  Story  of  a  Division  Surgeon 
in    France 


By 
Richard  Derby 

Lt.-Col.  M.  C.,  U.  S.  A.,  Division  Surgeon,  Second  Division 

This  is  a  surgeon's  story  of  the  war— 
of  that  life  and  death  humanly  dramatic 
portion  of  the  war  in  which  the  doctors 
in  khaki  played  their  great  part. 

The  book  is  far  more  than  a  mere  ac- 
count of  war  experiences.  It  is  the  first 
complete  and  authoritative  picture  of  the 
struggle  from  the  surgeon's  side.  Though 
non-technical  in  style  and  thoroughly 
popular,  it  points  out  many  of  the  lessons 
of  the  war  from  the  medical  standpoint 
of  interest  to  every  physician  and  every 
thinking  citizen. 

To  after  the  war  literature  the  book  is 
a  highly  valuable  addition  of  absorbing 
interest. 


"A   War   Lord    of    Laughter." --The 
Literary  Digest 

From  Mud  to 
Mufti 


Author  of 


Bullet?  $  Sillefs 


"Here  it  is,  my  latest  melange  from  the  mud.  A 
story  of  '  ups  '  and  *  downs  *  on  all  fronts  (chiefly 
'ups,' — vide  hospital  reports).  A  further  story 
of  my  own  charmed  life  as  I  wandered  round 
the  War.  The  thing  it  deals  least  with  is  war; 
for,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  text,  my  later  exist- 
ence in  the  turmoil  consisted  very  largely  of 
adventures  behind  the  front  lines,  travels  (pain- 
ful and  otherwise)  in  all  directions." 

From  author's  preface  to  American  edition. 
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American   Legion 

By 

Lieut.  George  S.  Wheat 

12°,     13  Illustrations 

First  of  a  most  important  series,  which 
will  contain  from  year  to  year  a  complete 
record  of  the  "G.  A.  R.  of  the  Great 
War."  This  first  volume  treats  fully  of 
the  original  formation  of  an  organization 
that  is  potentially  the  most  far-reaching 
influence  in  America  to-day. 
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Average  Americans 

£</ 
Theodore  Roosevelt 

Lieutenant  Colonel,  U.  S.  A. 

12°  Photogravure  Frontis,     10  Other  Illustrations 

Colonel  Roosevelt  was  with  the  first  di- 
vision abroad,  fought  in  the  first  battle  after 
America's  entry,  was  wounded,  promoted, 
and  was  with  the  first  troops  across  the 
bridgehead.  He  saw  "  the  big  show  "  from 
first  to  last,  and  he  pictures  it  with  clear-cut, 
graphic  force. 

At  the  outset  is  given  an  intimate  picture 
of  the  Roosevelt  home  life.  "My  Father 
and  Mother  believed  in  robust  righteous- 
ness," says  the  present  Colonel,  and  the 
meaning  and  need  of  it  was  inbred  in  all  the 
family.  The  part  played  by  the  elder  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  awakening  the  country  to  the 
need  of  preparedness  and  the  reactions  of 
the  war  upon  him,  as  expressed  in  letters  to 
his  sons,  is  developed. 

Colonel  Roosevelt  paints  a  vivid  picture, 
and  not  a  pleasant  one,  of  the  needless  cost 
to  America  of  unpreparedness  and  incom- 
petency — a  cost  chiefly  paid  by  the  men  who 
fought  in  France. 

The  lessons  of  the  war,  the  author  treats 
with  refreshingly  robust  candor.  His  views 
are  those  of  a  clear  thinking  patriot — views 
of  vital  interest  to  every  real  American. 
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